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OcIAL _ structure, reinforced by i inherited 
traditions, affects personality develop- 
determines the formation 


and the circulation of political elites; these 


an this In underground 
warfare with a ruthless police and a venal 


and _ inefficient bureaucracy these power- 


g young = not t only 


in turn, develop attitudes and ideologies 


% which provoke changes in the structure. In 
terms of such propositions it becomes possi- 
j “ble to appraise the alternatives of of future 


‘structural and ideological changes which 


might provide a basis for social control. 


Soviet society, because of its planned and 

total ‘social regimentation, offers 
for such studies.) 

Tn the course of the nineteenth cer comes, 

a the Russian radical intelligentsia, recruited 

mainly from among the i impoverished and 

-déclassée nobility and lower middle classes 

-(raznochintsi), ‘sought to | overthrow 


‘their “ mortal. enemy,” but even against t their 
own followers should these in any way ob- 

‘struct the policies of the movement or of its 

dominant faction.® Hence, , early in the lan-— 
‘guage and in the behavior of Bolsheviks as 
those of Russian Nihilists. and Anarchists 

there v was a strong ‘emphasis | on hatred and 

contempt, irreconcilability, relentlessness 


and mercilessness, guile a and deceit.* * In 4 


See P. ‘Kropotkin in, Anarchist Morality, London: 


dom and to seize power for themselves at any Press, pp. 21-23. See 


a cost. Anarchism, Marxism and other revolu- 


tionary ideologies borrowed from the West 


‘. { and molded to to suit Russian traditions and 
raznochintsi 


psycholog y were employed as 


Nechaev’s Catechism of Revolution, English text in 

R. Pain, Zero, New York, 1950, pp. 7-14; Russian te 
text in Borba ‘Klasov, Leningrad, (1924, No. jo. 1-2, 
Compare Kucharzewski, The Origins 


*p Paper. read at the annual meeting me the Ameri 


T. G. Masaryk, _ The Spirit of Russia, New York, 


can Sociological Society held in pp. 430 ff. A, 


See on this point R. S. Lynd, “Planned Social. 
Solidarity in the Soviet Union,” American Journal 


4 of Sociology, 5 (Nov. 1945), ell 


for instance, Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 
ITI, pp. 486-498; also Bertrand Wolfe, Three 
Who Made A Revolution, New York, 1948, > PP. 59, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Lenin’ 's words in a “life and death” struggle This contention. was supported by ‘another 


there could not be a1 any choice means. still more significant. The internal counter- 
revolutionary schemes of the remnants of 
dying c classes were said to be fostered 
in by the capitalist “states which wanted 
made a aie distinction between the oe and to destroy the Soviets.? Under 
ship and the masses and insisted | upon a such conditions, the Bolsheviks asserted ban 3 a 
dictatorial and military-like party organi- state not only would not “wither away,” 
zation led by a closely knit elite of “profes- a but it must become even “more powerful.” ft 
sional revolutionaries.” He wanted a “cen- — Fortified by such “ ‘rationalizations” the al i 


tralized” and “ideologically unified” party ing faction proceeded to. adopt all means 

whose top hierarchy would rely on a wide which were deemed ‘necessary { for the 
“network of agents” and would be followed pe petuation of their power: 
a devoted lied from In the 


Czar in 1017, the organization pg triumphed must not ‘bu must 


_ Strategy of the Bolsheviks had an n advantage — do its utmost to strengthen the state, its sta 
- its intelligence organs and the army, if 


this country does not want to be crushed by 


apitalist encirclement. 


_ and policies. In these circumstances the Bol- ‘Thus seeking for themselves the exclu- 
. sheviks, appealing to the extreme > demands sive. monopoly ‘of all social power, the Bol- a 
of all the dissatisfied strata and groups, were — sheviks proceeded to “strengthen the state” _ 
e enabled to seize power and also to win ino not only by police rule and military ‘pre: 
civil war which followed. paredness but also by means of rigid 
"The seizure of power and the victorious nomic regimentation and planning. By the — 
civil war did not change the mentality and ms of force, ruse, and other pressures the | 
the practices of the Bolshevik leaders. ‘After collectivized and bound to 
they had finally secured for themselves the land. Millions who resisted = al 
long coveted objective, they « did “not cherish ported, many were massacred.” Then in 
it less. Their main aim was now to eternalize speeding up the industrial expansion, priority: 
gains. Reacting to the insecurities of _ Was given to industries directly related | 
newly acquired power which they were de- war potential, while the production of 
termined to maintain at all cost, they became _ 4 sumption goods was kept at a minimum. And 
preoccupied with it. Hence, con- when “the productivity of labor failed to 
trary to the earlier promises that the state keep t up with preconceived plans, the prin- 
will tend to “wither away ” after the’ toilers ciple of equality of wages (uravnilovka) was” 
have seized power, the Bolsheviks asserted proclaimed to be “unworthy of socialism” 


that “after the proletariat has grasped 3 and instead piece- wage ‘system was intro- 
the class does not cease. On duced. The old Communist motto: “To each 


id, ‘ according to his need” was the 


renay and ferocity,” the resistance 
of the exploiters to the fact 


, 
a ‘now even “more savage” than before.” York, 1937, pp. 11, 13, 26, and Lenin, Sochinenia, 


3rd ed., Vol. XXVIL, p. 1170 
SLenin, Selected Works, Vol. II, pp. 21-22, in Bolshevik, August 1,1950. 


138-139. See also History of the Communist Party ®See on this point -Stalin’s statement 
(Bolsheviks), Moscow, 1945, pp. 31-34. Churchill in Churchill’s memoirs. The New 
«6A, Vyshinsky, The of the Soviet Times, October 30, 1950, p. 29. 
Constitution of U.S.S.R., Article 12. 


New York, 1948, p. 39. btn 
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-BOLSHEVI IK IDBOLOGY—STRUCTURE ¢ OF SOVIET. 


‘The ‘earlier socialist idea of freedom in the agers; severity of punishment for ‘ail 
| choice of work and | equality of io ction an 
discarded and replaced by the conten- press and of Bolshevik leaders 

tion that the socialist objective of high output against the “remnants: of bourgeois “men- 
demands specialization and “habit of work” tality” among the workers, all Support the 
a truda) as essential elements in the claims of many observers of Soviet society 

zz: of production and that these — | that agricultural as well as industrial labor | 
develop if freedom i in the choice of developed apathy" _toward the Soviet 
skill and of place of work is restricted and system and mechanical, robot-like atti- 
Hence, it was argued the gov- toward work. A growing» need was 
ernment had the right to force each subject therefore felt for labor drivers, organizers, 
. work according to the needs of the state overseers and exhorters’® 5 to shake the toil- x 
(as. determined by the 1 ruling Party), a ers s from their lethargy and to increase qual: 
it was decreed that “He who does not work ity and quantity of production 
neither shall he eat. In such conditions the ruling 
. AS a result of such policies a seven- day class, asa means of survival, had to Tely 
“we ek and a longer working day were estab- increasingly on zealous. ; devotees and s ‘self- i 
lished “together with severe penalties “or seeking careerists even ‘if these were not 
tardiness ‘and absence from work and 


professionally competent, as. long they 


came When agitate | for its ‘interests. and to use "extreme 
“saboteurs,” and ‘ 


and increasing use of labor unions 
instruments of labor- driving followed, all the decreed quotas (‘“‘norms”’) . And since 


of which led to the chaining of industrial it is S upon these people that — the ruling 


laborers their _machines and of ‘office hierarchy had to depend as its main in- 
- workers their desks in the same manner struments of control, they had be re- 
“as. the peasants were earlier tied to the cruited inte the “Party rewarded for 


land.!3 were sometimes their services to the regime in higher in- 


openly resisted, but owing to the increasing come, social privileges power, ial 
ed to efficiency and ruthlessness of the Soviet well as in priorities in food, housing, social 


police a more widely spread reaction against other which 
. of labor took on the “form 
to 


prin- 
)was t of work,” and ‘to vigilance, ‘organization | and was 
lism” labor turnover; conscription of 14- -17 year formed. 


old boys for “labor reserves,” increasing 
creasing 14 This is “corroborated by a ‘number of 
= o obtain abor o women; views conducted by the author with Russian non- 


frequency of trials and dismissals of man- returners. Compare M. Fainsod, op. cit.; also N. 


Saasny, Socialized Agriculture of the » Stan- 
Berry, “K voprosu o razdelenii truda v _ford, 1949; Bienstock, Schwarz, and Yugow, Man- 
obshchestve,” IJzvestia agement in Russian Industry and Agriculture, New 
9 it — SSSR, No. 3, 1947, pp. 155-172. ee York, 1944; and D. Dallin. The Real Soviet Russia, 
Constitution of the U.SS.R., 12. Haven, 1945. 
a 18 See Merle Fainsod, “Controls and Ten- — Compare Alexander Vucinich, “The Structure mo 
in Soviet System, The American "Polit of Factory Control in the Soviet Union,” ‘American 
Science Review, June 1950, p. 274. See also Harry Sociological Review, 15 (May, 1950), 181-183; 
Schwartz, “Soviet Labor Policy,” Annals, May Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet 


| 1949, 73-84; and L. E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour Economic System, New York, 1947; ; and aaa 
Pp. 
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In n such a system, “the institutions of vio- Leninist the teat, 
“lence, of vigilance and of propaganda, the They assert that Marxist- 
| 
checking and counter- checking agencies tend — enables the Party to find the right 0 
to take ‘precedence and to weigh heavily on 
the product “intellectual and economic tion of current events, to foresee their course, a 
endeavors. fhe semi- -educated and perceive not only how and in what direc. 
tion they are dev eloping i in the present, but how | 


and p power, d a tense 
of suspicion and fear. 18 At | the same + 


the Party, in order to ‘maintain ideological that the Party must learn how to distin- 

Beg" rigid discipline, and esprit de corps guish between the letter and the substance 
must be limited to a small membership, — of Marxism- Leninism | and how to ‘ ‘advance — 
which is thus being increasingly recruited jy” by replacing its” “antiquated” proposi- 
from among the official classes.'7 In itis tions and con conclusions by “new ones corre. 


sponding to new historical situations.”2! But 


_ Manner, the Party which was “conceived as 
the ‘vanguard of the working g people” which this power of interpreting and advancing 
Marxism- Leninism is monopolized by ie | 


Since historical conditions are 
changing, the Bolshevik leaders rationalize 


effectively “guides” a devoted proletariat’® 
q 1 
was bou bound lose its with top Party: leadership: 


* that since the death of Engels, the master theo- 
_retician Lenin, and after Lenin, Stalin and other 
. The most fundamental problem: that faces disciples of Lenin, have been the only Marxists 
the ruling Bolshev ik hierarchy is how to who have advanced the Marxist theory and who 
- keep under ci control this potentially explosive have enriched it with new experience in the new 
‘system of economic s scarcity, ‘social regi- conditions of of the prole- 
mentation, class privilege, fear and coercion. — 14 
in the Soviet political structure the In this manner ‘the Kremlin justifies 
the lending core of all - determin ation not _to regiment the 
on- 
= ~ 
Party is centered on ‘training rxi “4 
the leading personnel of the Party. ‘ od lalis 
decide every thing,” Said Stalin. fection of ‘itself. 
these people must be thoroughly indoctri- empowered to control the “matter” and the 
nated and must unconditionally follow the ——— in such a way as to prev 
decisions and instructions of the top Party new generation men to suit its: pre- 
_ hierarchy whatever they may be. The ruling determined plans. “We make tractors, but 
Bolshevik faction justifies this policy by we also want to make new men,’ ’ they say. 
claiming that they have mastered was in accordance with: such objectives 
of creating a “new type of man” that the 
17 See, for instance, ‘figures on the Party which offers the con- 


ture in Pravda, Jan. 22, 1947. See also Merle Fain- 
"sod, “Postwar Role of the Communist 
_ Annals, May 1944, pp. 20-32; and J. Towster, 
Political Power in the USSR, New York, 1948, 
Stalin, of Leninism, ‘Moscow, ‘20 History, op. cit, p. 355. 


21 [bid., pp. 355-356. 
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BOLSHEVIK IDEOLOGY—S TRUCTURE OF SOVIET SOCIETY 
a the hopes that the study of animal 7. In the meantime, however, the | ruling *y 
brain lead to the control of human circles of the Bolshevik Party grew well 
mind.” a thwarting of creative ‘thought 
In accordance with such plans all means and of intellectual initiative and a lagging 
mass communication had to be firmly of basic research and of applied science 


concentrated in the hands of the Party and Bod taking place because of the lack of free 


3 all intellectual activities had to be directed discussion. At the same time plans of large © a 


into political channels. Not only the press, scale e industrialization and military prepared- 
radio, public organizations, and _military ness in competition with the industrially ad- 
f barracks, but “also ‘schools, scientific insti- vanced West had to be constantly fed with 
tutes, academies, and courts of i ideas, discoveries and inventions. When 
came “instruments of Party power these were not produced at home they had 
* agencies of Party propaganda.’ 26 In his inter- to be acquired from abroad either by pur- 
| view with H. G. W Jells, Stalin said : “Educa- chase or by intelligence. The Bolsheviks, | 
tion is a ‘weapon, whose effect depends on _ however, could not allow any such academic - 
: _ who holds it in his hand and whom it will - freedom which might eventually challenge 
strike.” > And ‘Lenin said that” the Party ‘their monopoly 0 on truth and knowledge ve and 
must use the state and its institutions as therefore undermine their power. As a way 
a “machine of suppression. 27 Tt was because from such an impasse they introduced 
| of this need for Party ‘control and for thor- a system ‘of “self-criticism that became 
ough indoctrination of the educated classes known as samokritika, 


| that the earlier policy of recruiting university 4 The original fy function of samokritika was 
| __ Students primarily from the industrial class - intended to stimulate creative thinking, so- 
(rabochie) and the | peasantry (krestiane) cialist initiative and competition, and to ¥ 
ie had to be reversed and all higher profes- — positive attitude and enthusiasm to- — 
sional training reserved in the first Place ward the regime and its plans. Yet in 
4 the sons and daughters of the official ‘classes trolled by ambitious careerists and zealous 
(sluzhashchie). Introduction of educational watchdogs, “self- -criticism” easily becomes 
fees, preferential distribution of stipends, another instrument of vigilance and _Tegi-” 
conscription of “peasant -working- -class mentation. It another means of 
youths for labor reserves, and sharp class — g self-advancement in a perpetual struggle and 
differences in income which make higher jockeying for higher positions and power 
schooling for lower classes prohibitive, all that can often be reached « only | on the ca- 
serve to limit social _ mobility and to favor davers of one’s associates.” But since the 
like s stratification. ‘Soviet regime of of privations cand, strict con- 
formity and ‘its rigid system of -superordi- 


See on this point the recent Soviet film | -dinati rodu nte 2 
It is along the same line of thought that nation an su ordination Pro uce 


the Soviet leaders have allegedly recently promoted ~ tensions and stimulate mass disstisfactions 
experiments in “mind-reading” by means of radio- and aggressions, the ruling hierarchy em- 


active beams. See on this point the statement of 
Jacques Nicoll, member of College of France, at loys” ‘samokritika also t to manipulate. in- a 


recent meeting of “Peace Fighters” in East Berlin, “ternal conflicts: and hostilities and direct 
Reuter Dispatch, August 9, 1950.0 
a: ww See speeches of the members of ‘the Academy — Mobility in the Soviet Union, 1940-1950,” Ameri- =) 


of Sciences of U.S.S.R. concerning the situation can Sociological Review, 15 (August, 1950), 465- = 


26See on this question G. S. Counts and ” interviews with non-returners agree on this point. 

oe Lodge, The Country of the Blind, Boston, 1949. See, for instance, Edmund Stevens, “This Is Rus- — 

27 Lenin, Sochinenia, Vol. XXI, pp. 431-432. sia—Uncensored,” Christian Science 

28 Compare A. Inkeles, “ Social Stratification “a ber to December, 1949. ree be 


biological science, Pravda, August 4 to 11, 1948. 
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them away from the top op rulers and against _ spread of Soviet power ‘throughout the entire ti 


administrators, managers, engineers, super- world | 

visors, office employees and Party people Legends, ritual and idolatry support 

“located on the lower levels of the Party, © mythology and Utopia. Lenin, for instance, 
state and industrial pyramids. ‘Tt is these lies mummified | in a ‘mausoleum visited by | 

4 people together with a sprinkling from the thousands « of worshippers and pilgrims daily, 4 

higher brackets who conveniently serve as hroughout the country Lenin museums and 

Scapegoats. | are therefore periodically _“Lenin’s Corners,” n not: _ unlike earlier the 
offered as sacrifice and ‘ “purged” o or “liqui- vs he and the icons, remind the faithful all 
o- ” Samokritika serves a (Of Lenin's spirit which is said to be im- 

ity, misappropriation ¢ of public property, y, and statues of Stalin (‘Lenin of today’’) 
nepotism but as a rule only on lower nate | all streets, roads, and and other public 
echelons. places. Editorials and feature articles in the 
| = e ruling faction resorted also to other daily press, important scholarly publications _ 
means aimed at eliciting positive support for well public pronouncements of top 


the regime and willing acceptance of many leaders. invariably | base their claims on 
sacrifices which cannot be imposed upon the Stalin’s statements. Academic bodies hail 
‘subjects | by force fear alone. These ‘Stalin as “ “corrifeus s of sc science” and the poets” 
devices are aimed at promoting a feeling attribute ‘miraculous powers to him. 
of unity and of common purpose, a belief achievements are said to be so significant _ 
in the goodness of the Soviet system, faith in 4 not only for Soviet society but vars for the | 
Bolshevik leadership, and hopes i ina bright rest of the world that the time which 
future that would strengthen the morale of we | live is to be known as Stalinskaia 
the Soviet people and enable them to ‘ ‘pull -oha—the Stalin epoch. It is to this man 
together” and to endure hardships even that under guidance of the Party the 
under ‘most adverse circumstances. Follow- kolhozniks, workers, and academicians, 
ing , closely Russian traditional concepts of — people from all walks of life and all parts” 
_ _ Father, of Czar, and of God, the Bolsheviks of the Union write daily letters in which 
"developed the image of a distant and strict = they thank him ardently (goriache spasibo) 
but solicitous. Leader (V ‘ozhd) wv who has for what he has done for the well- -being, 
absolute power and is also omniscient and happiness and world-power of the 
omnipresent. He is merciless to his foes _ state. 82 And if they have ‘not fulfilled their 
7 _ and to those who disobey him, but is kind : quotas, if they have failed or stayed behind, _ ; 
to those who pay obeisance to nie ond they promise to “spare no efforts” to im- 
who show gratitude for fatherly care “prove, so that they may escape his just 
te (otecheskaia zabota). The Party Leader is wrath®§ 


q 


pictured as_ infallible, "prophetic, and his craving for a protective 
“ vincible. He incarnates the splndione of and feeling of dependence upon him is being 

world proletariat and is the hope of all 


See on this point Pravda Vostoka, May 18, 
the downtrodden and oppressed as well as 1949. See also VII eae of the Communist a 


of all the ‘ ‘progressive people” op. cit., 
world. Owing to his» and fore- 


the existing peasant See, instance, the of the Central 
industrial worker, between ‘manual and in- Committee of the Communist Party of Soviet 
tellectual labor will disappear. At the same Union to Stalin at the occasion of his eo 


USSR Information D. Cy 
time, however, the Soviet state will become ————e rr 
even more powerful to serve as a base for 88 See, for instance, Pravda, January to Decem- a 
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BOLSHEVIK IK IDEOLOGY —ST RUCTURE OF SOVIET. SOCIETY 


< instilled early in th 1e life of Soviet subjects. + the Soviet So ciety, a and perhaps to com- 


In nurseries tots are toys on which pensate for feelings of inferiority which 


(coy with the rising sun bringing pros- 
ar and happiness to the whole country rooted in 1 the traditions 


pa Octobrist or a Pioneer he is ‘taught: 


We, the children of the Soviet the hap- 
piest country in the world, feel the constant human relationships as being 


_ solicitude for us by the Party, the government, ahead of anything known in these respects — 
and our beloved leader, Comrade Stalin. Com-— in any other society in the history of human 
rade Stalin is the best friend of us children, of kind. Soviet society is said to” be able to” 
a the children in the world. It is he who builds provide employment, protection, and happi- 
for us the best schools, palaces of culture, ness” for everyone; it is pictured as unsur- 
and camps, where we can become passable in its achievements; it is visioned 
_ strong and healthy, so that we can study more z as majestic (velichaishii), overpowering a 
and time, when (svepoberhdaiushchii), Vin limitless (bezgran- 
ichnii i), , legendary and epoch- -making ( boga- 
| The children are therefore urged to tirskii, epohalnii), miraculous 

‘and imitate the life of the two deified ii), and holy (sviati). Contrary” to the 
leaders, Lenin and Stalin. They are urged logic of dialectical materialism, it is said that 
to be inspired by them and to love’ them the Soviet system is eternal (vechnii). Gi- 
(“Remember, love, study Tlich [Lenin], our —gantic undertakings are planned t to prove 
our leader. The ‘Party’s aim such contentions. Some of these prestige 
to develop it in children a conscience which said to be in the ‘process of 
will be possessed by the images of these ‘removing mountains, fertilizing deserts, 

_ men. To such a conscience the Party will : changing the course of rivers, transforming 3 
always | be able to appeal and to demand dead’ matter i into living cell. Also mass 

even supreme ‘sacrifices. “We must do every- pageantry, huge demonstrations, and impres- 

thing so that our life what the unfor- sive military parades are frequently staged 
gettable Tlich wanted it to be. —_ “Tn the: to foster the belief in Soviet might. mf 
Soul each of us there is one and From the point of view of ‘survival of 
in image which governs all of u is , it is necessary also to strengthen 

‘the i image of the great Stalin’? ‘the feeling of self- -appreciation and confi- 
However, such training in identification | dence of ‘the people in themselves and 
with the supreme Party leader did not seem - their fellows as a means to enhance personal | 

to show sufficient | progress among the labor- morale and gr group solidarity. The Bolshevik 

a ing classes nor “among the sophistic ated propaganda therefore endeavors to convince Ps ~ 
‘groups | of the intelligentsia. ‘Therefore in the Soviet subjects | that people who grow in a ‘| 
order to bolster the morale of these ‘classes, Soviet ‘society and enjoy its benefits excel 

to strengthen their feeling of solidarity with in their personal qualities “head and 

and their faith in the efficiency shoulders” above ve the people all other 
2 Countries. It was such “superior - qualities, a 

84 Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter- say, that gave the Soviet peoples that 
national, Abridged Stenographic Report, Moscow, — “unsurpassable” ‘moral and political unity 


and social democracy 


oe a3 8 Stalin in Pravda, January 21, 1947. cau 4 which has enabled them to show “unmatched 


86 Izvestia, January 21, 1947. heroism” and “alone” to win in the: Patri- 
87 Aavestia, January 1947, otic W Jar against Germany and | Japan and 
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thus to “save the whole world from new. now looked upon not as a “super et sructure” 


barbarism. 38 destined to give way to a a completely new 


In order to foster specifically the morale language of socialism, but rather as a domi- 
of the G reat Russians and to justify their nant language and an “ uni- 
dominant role in the Soviet | Union, an fication under Soviet rule.*® 
tempt is made to propagate the belief in The Bolshevik leaders have also onneesaiial 
their moral and intellectual superiority above to strengthen confidence in the supremacy 
_ all other peoples of the Soviet Union and — of the Soviet system by emphasizing | the 
of the world. Following the “Third Rome” of the collapse of the 
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“ideology of the Russian Orthodox Church world. Building on anti- Latin and anti- 
~ and the Slavophil and Panslav ideologies W estern ‘traditions of the Orthodox Church 
of Russian nationalist intelligentsia of the and of Slavophilism, Bolshevik propaganda — 
nineteenth century, the Bolshevik igen stresses the apocalyptic | doom of the W est t 


claim that the Great Russians “merit gen- in a not too distant future. It is to main- 
eral recognition bee . as the leading power tain such beliefs that all non- -official contacts 

with the West are severed and a campaign 

‘they h have a clear mind, steadfast characters, , is conducted against “cosmopolitanism,” that — 

endurance,”*® and Soviet historians and is against all “those who show any appre- 

_pedagogists assert that “the history of the “ciation for the vitality of W estern culture 

Russian people proves” to all mankind their and of its system. 
wisdom, their military values, _and— other the writers have | 


vented or - discovered by the Great Russians inevitable doom of the: Western world and 
but are “all w rongfully ascribed to Germans, the spread of Soviet millennium over the: 
Englishmen, Americans, and Italians. whole earth, they emphasize | that ‘ ‘mo- 
Since G: Great Russian control of 1 non- -Rus- nopoly capitalism” and “W estern immperiak 
sian nationalities has often’ provoked dis- ism” while nearing the point of final break- 


of the atom, "are to have been the 


down will resort to aggression and warfare 


‘to resettlement and extermination of the against the Soviets i in order to prolong their 
whole recalcitrant populations, it “life, Therefore, sooner or later “a series 


‘that “only by Russifying the non- Rusian of ved ‘most ollisions between 
‘te Soviet Union and thus | devel- 


feeling of unity, 
of common objectives grow. Iti is in n light of age deviations and disloyalty a Bol- i shi 
“such circumstances that the earlier Marxian “shevik regime, the idea « of capitalist 
theory of linguistics had to be revised to gression _is employed to “direct | hostilities =a var 
“4 suit the ne new situation. Russian language i. generated by the Soviet | system against the + diioan 
38 Izvestia, January 7, 1947, 


‘ea Stalin, The Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 

‘Yesipov and N. I. Goncharov in 

 testbook on pedagogy, translated in part by G.S. See on this point J. Stalin, “Otnositelno 
Counts and Nucia P. Lodge in I Want to Be Like ‘Marksizma v iasikoznanii,” Pravda, June 20, 1950. 
Stalin, New York, 1948, p. 61. See also B. DR #8 3 Programme of the Communist International, 


Grekov, The Culture of Kiev Russ, Moscow, 1947, Parts I and 


“ VOKS Bulletin, 1949, No. $7, Al 
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are” vasion must be constantly kept alive by have been organized into “detachments” and» 
means of propaganda. The claim of ‘te “brigades” led by “commanders” and shock 
inevitability of war functions also as s a justi- ‘troops: (udarniki). ‘They wear uniforms, ex- 
fication for increasing security measures, for hibit insignia of of their rank, are decorated 
"strategic expansion, for additional privations. with a growing g number of mede ls and are 
and sacrifices in favor of war preparedness. awarded the titles of “heroes” and “hero- 
It serves especially as a 1 justification for ‘ines. All their activities are conceived in 
the the militarization of many public activities of “camps,” “fronts,” “ca cam- 
italist in Soviet society. Militarization of all rl paigns.” Each man and woman is expected 
anti- is considered by the Bolshevik leaders to die doing his or her duty the 
to be one of the best morale builders in a “battlepost. 
4 _ society ‘in which the laboring masses have | ae Bolsheviks have also attempted to 
not yet sufficiently developed _ “habit of employ the family for the same purposes. 
main- and tend to. become apathetic and Reversing “their earlier policy of arousing 
lethargic. Speaking of Bolshevik ex xperiences antagonism between parents 
paign | in World War II Stalin said that ‘ “militari- - and of facilitating dissolution of family ties, 
zation transformed people;” that “people ac- the Bolsheviks now envision the role of 
quired ‘new qualities’ which strengthened * Soviet family, like that of the ‘Soviet 
Bolshevik power: school, as a training ground in di scipline, 


collective responsibility, group solidarity and 7 


_ People pulled | themselves together, 


sloppiness, became more disciplined, learned to | efficiency, unconditional obedience to au- — 
work in a fashion, grew aware of thorities, confidence in Bolshevik leadership, 


be Soviet System 4 and its active ‘sup- 


of Soviet society the 


in Bolshevik ideology as “the cultural-edu= 
cational influence of the socialist state upon 
family ‘relationships the direction of 
strengthening socialist principles. 
According” to this “cultural- educational” 
philosoph “the: Part} “needs ional” 
= public organizations have been ‘Therefore both the school 


militarized. Pre- conscription military train- 
and the Party or anizations ~ are em loyed 
ing has been introduced into middle schools, 


to transfer. family attachments and loyalties 
eT and school subjects starting from elementary — to the Party leadership. In Bolshevik teach- 
been oriented towards military 4 


mands of ‘total militarization. 47 Besides a 
+ growing army and widespread voluntary mil-| 
at itary organizations (Osoviakhim ), the Party, 
“the factories, the farms, the offices as well 
reak- 


ing the Party is represented as the ‘ ‘Mother — 
thinking. Beginning with h kindergartens and — of the Soviet people”®! end love for one’ Ss 


hools the school x emy 
schools the ‘sc ool training empha- Mother Country (Rodina) is said to be con- 


strict discipline, endurance of hard-— by love for the Party Leader 


‘ships, active ‘Support — of Bolshevism and the Party. It is emphasized that the “Party © 


is above ev erything else’’>? which 1 means that 


Compare V. S. Tadevosian, Prava i 
45 Compare a study of Soviet May Day dogus nosti Roditelei v Sovetskom Gosudarstve, Moscow, : 
by S. Yakobson and H. D. Lasswell, in Lasswell 1947, pp. 21-22. See also G. M. Sverdlov, “Mile- 
Leites, Language | of Politics, New York, 1949, stones i in of Soviet Family Law, 
Stalin, The Great Patriotic War, 1946, p. 58. 1948, 
at See on this point M. Frunze, |. 50G. M. Sverdlov cit. p. 24. 
1950. i Vol. 3 Moscow, , 1927, pp. 242-244; also 51 Bolshevik, Sept. 18, 1943; Pravda, D Dec. 1, 
Capt. S. N.  Kournakoff, Russia's Fighting Forces, 1 1945. See J. Towster, op.  cit., p. 138. 
New York, 1942, pp. 56 ff. George Dimitrov 4 “his closing address to 
ee 48 Yesipov and Goncharov, op. cit., pp. 46, 49, ast the Seventh Congress of Communist International, 
98, 101, 109, 112. 
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) d fami oan families that idealization of the past, longing 
j alty but national loyalty as well, a conten- 
4 tion that: forms the core of Soviet inter- ‘concerning Bolshevik ideology “and “opposi- 
* nationalism and the basis of its international tion ¢ against the Soviet regime may be ‘Safely 


appeal, not unlike the he appeal of a universal — expressed. W ithin such families also ‘religion 


At the same time the unstable political 


war casualties, famines, depletion 


na It is questionable, however, if a all these 
means: of Bolshevik control are sufficient to 
counteract the tendencies which have a diss 
ruptive effect upon the stability of the Soviet 
its, ; psychological vulnerabilities. ‘Already on _ women, all have caused an increasing ng number 
_ the family level, for instance, there is occa- = of broken families and a growing number of a 
: sion for frequent conflict between the re- illegitimate, neglected and delinquent chil- 
= quirements of the Party and those of the | dren. A number of these children at the 


family. Since most children ‘of school age age of 9 are sent to military schools. Others — 


7 
belong also to auxiliary Party organizations between the of 3 and 13 sent 


 (Octobrists, Pioneers, Komsomols) in which homes for children which | are 


rural areas of adult men, convict labor camps — 
jin which millions of parents have been con- 


they are expected to help the Party “at all charge of the secret political police."* Such 
times, "58 there is possibility of thwarting chlidren are considered to have an ideal 
family loyalties and of instability in at- for their training as 
-tachments~ between the family and the “cialists in conspiracy, overseeing an 

Party. 54 And since the Soviet system of lence. The increasing stress on internal 

_ vigilance encourages family members to in- "vigilance and the pressing need of the 

4 

form on each other there is opportunity _NKVD to feed their | vast economic enter 

suspicions, “fears and intense prises with cheap convict labor indicate 


hostilit hi ‘the the number of such people will not decrease 


richniki of Ivan the Terrible and the ‘Jani- = 
" gelf-confidence and trust, and is inimical to zaries of the Ottoman Empire, these people, child 
the development of emotional stability and Who have often being raised in the maida = 
of group “solidarity. of harshness, brutality lack of human hatre 
On the other hand, the Soviet penal phi- warmth, might become extremely unreliable » 
losophy of implied culpability which has in a “prison- yn-and- barracks society” 


growth of humane feelings training in 


to the principle of joint family respon- 


in which a small ruling class must maintain 
E sibility and family hostages™ ‘together with itself in power in the midst of apathetic rod 
_ the inclination of the Party to interfere in 


"potentially hostile and rebellious ‘multitudes. 
a family affairs foster in many cases the tend- 


The ambitious careerists, zealous devotees 
of the family members to withdraw 


and watchdogs, specialists in conspiracy and , tost 


— within the family | circle, to keep outside con- violence who climb to the top levels of the 


tacts to a safe minimum, and to. strengthen n Soviet political death (po 14 
the intimacies of the home. °° It is in these of “obedience 7 om (povinovenie 
“smert) in their personal feuds and struggle 
Bolshevik, Sept. 18, 1943; Pravda, Dec. 
- See also J. Towster, op. cit., p. 138. 
54See, for instance, Markoosha Fische wy 
ives in Russia, New York, 1937, p. 55 ff. = 7 Material on these points * ‘was gathered ~ the 
55 Compare Article 58 of Soviet Criminal Code. anther through interviews with Russian non- 
‘aS }Compare Paul Miliukov, Russian Culture,  returners. Another form of opposition to the 


~ Vol. 3, PP. 139- 140. See also Edmund ——, Bolshevik regime is manifested in numerous a anec- 


dotes which ridicule the Soviet system, me oe 
%8Compare Decree of August 22, 1943. 


positions and power. In such an atmos- 
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-BOLSHEV IK IDEOLOGY— STRUCTURE OF SOVIET SOCIETY | 

phere full of capriciousness and arbitrariness, bellies” i in the interest of final victory. od 7 
suspicion and fear, privileges and indulgen- to justify the use of any means in this. 
cies of power ‘and ideas of grandeur do struggle, the opponents of Bolshevism are 

“not sufficiently “compensate for strains and pictured as being “non-human” and are 

stresses, for anxieties, and for deep feelings (often referred as “gnats,” 
insecurity which do not lessen but i increase 


vermin, “reptiles > “dogs,” “wild ani- 
» ‘the higher one is placed. Accumulated griev- 


=. 


- mals, beasts of prey.” principles of 
ances: and pent-up hostilities of these people — humanism ‘are. said not to ) apply t to beasts.° all 
‘find ‘a convenient outlet and targets in an But self- seeking _careerists and 
intense propaganda of hatred and violence fanatical devotees, "specialists in violence, 
against “i internal and external enemies. ” Ac- conspiracy and d vigilance take into their 
cordingly words of vilification aimed to hands the reins of a society which they in- 
_ arouse hatred and words which convey the doctrinate with hatred and ruthlessness, the 
-_ image of violence have become increasingly value of human life tends to be lowered. 
prominent in Soviet vocabulary. The “ene- Moreover the for individual rights 
mies of the people” referred to as 
“traitors,” “useless rubbish,” “dregs of hu- 
manity, ” “hangmen,” “fiendish _criminals. enemies but also in relations with associates, 
These “instruments of the oppression of allies, friends, and subjects i in general, \ 
te proletariat” have to be “mercilessly _ ever the vested interests of the ruling faction 
“smashed” and “exterminated. Any signs: are threatened. The plans and future 
7 of softness in dealing with» such people is tories are likely to be rationalized as worthy 
denounced “bourgeois sentimentality.”59 of any cost in terms of personal ‘freedom: 
“Instead, besstrashie, surovost , besposhchad- and dignity, human suffering and human 
ruthlessness, pitilessness lives.** Said Stalin: 


are extolled as the “Lenin way” of deal-— a if 


g with all opponents sand deviants. ‘Fearing — one has to do with people such as the Russians — 
be annihilated unless they themselves . even persons of medium courage and even 


destroy their adversaries, these people de- “cowards become heroes in Russia. Those ye 
‘mand that already on the school level the: do not . . . are 
‘children should be trained in “revolutionary 


In this system of power as long as_ 
passion” and “ “saturated with irreconcilable — 
hatred” and with a | “burning desire” to P and ideological” 


inte ration do not show results desired b 
destroy the “enemies of socialist society.’ Integ y 


the ruling faction, successful external expan- 
Also cunning, craft, and deliberate deceit 


where adversaries are concerned are fostered 
‘in Soviet school training and mass 
ganda following Lenin’ S precept that the 
Communists, when necessary, must “resort 
strategy and adroitness, illegal proceed- 


sion “might become a convenient way 

bolster the prestige of the ruling class and 4 

a means to unify the subjects | behind Bol- © 

shevik leadership. But in such a case there 


and Goncharov, op. cit., 


use” any ruse, trick, veiling of. truth; they men in times of war resulting in excessive i 
_ ‘must dodge and maneuver. They must be aes is well known. See on this point General 
ready t to retreat. and to suffer any humilia- _ Eisenhower, Crusade | in Europe, “New 
tion and self- abasement. In Lenin’ s words in New York, 1950; and O. V. ‘Anisimov, 
must necessary “crawl on their “The Soviet Generation,” translated from Novy 


_ ings, reticence and subterfuge.” They ‘they me The disregard of Soviet commanders for ae 


“Predislovie,” in T. Vv. Averbah, Research Center, Harvard University, 
Prestuplenia k Trudu,1930. RE. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New 
6° Yesipov and Goncharov, op. cit, pp. 62-70. York, 1950, p. 421. “See the memoirs 
$1 Lenin, The Sickness New Winston Churchill in Life, October 30, pp. 
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security should as “new ‘Janizaries” to ‘ale. “the nate. 
_ voke international complications. Iti is in in Kremlin- 


of “Soviet foreign policy to facilitate Soviet 
= The master was to use the 


ize warfare and to establish “pro- tion of each new has 
-visional revolutionary governments.” These extended the area of strains and tensions 
then invite the Soviet armies to “help” them and has added fresh pressures r further 

to defeat their enemies and to suppress conquests.*® But this expansion of Soviet 
“counter revolution. "eS Such policies - have power and Communist fomented unrest could 
been reflected in the Bolshevik ideology not have failed to provoke increasing anxi- 
which _makes_ a ‘distinction between “ eties and fears in the countries which con- 
-perialist war of aggression” and “national ‘sider themselves threatened by” Bolshevik 
and class liberation.” The capitalist coun-— advance. This trend of events has led to 

tries are said to engage in aggressive wars military alliances ‘war preparedness 
and colonial expansion; the role of “the e which might foster formation of a number. 
Soviet a army to be only to help peoples in of “garrison states”*® outside of the Soviet 
" their “just struggles” to overthrow the yoke & orbit. Hence growing friction between two 
of imperialism and to offer them “unselfish ‘increasingly hostile and aggressive | 
and fraternal help” in building cociallens: = ch has already taken | the form of | a “ai | 
‘In this manner, a chain of “vassal coun- war” and of localized warfare, may eventu- 
“tries has been formed in the shadow of the ally break out into all- out fighting on a 
Army. But in order to “maintain un- global scale. It is possible, however, that | 


challenged control by Moscow, the Soviet the accumulating complexities and stresses’ 
system of economic, political and intellectual generated by the structure of Soviet power 
_regimentation had to be introduced in these may get out of the Kremlin’ s control, par- 


lands. Therefore, in these Soviet depend-— alyze external conquests and bring about 
~encies also police vigilance and military disintegration Bolshevism | | 
preparedness, supervisory propaganda ternal conflicts and ‘pressures. 


agencies had to take precedence over the 


productive institutions. Children, often — 68 See “letters between the ‘Central. 


Bie 33 orphans, are being taken to the Soviet Union v Committee of the Communist Party of | Yugoslavia | amt 
be trained in “unconditional loyalty and “and Central Committee of the Communist Part y 
of the Soviet Union. English text of this corree 


See Constitut jon send Rules the Communist spondence in Soviet- Yugoslav Dispute, Royal In- 
stitute of International London, 1948. 


Tomasic, “The Structure of Soviet Power and on Communist Personality Types in “ Czechoslo- 

Expansion,” Annals of the American Academy of vakia,” Public Opinion Quarterly, ‘Spring, 1950, 
_ Political Social Science, Sept., 1950, pp. 33-35. ie pp. 81-88. See also D. -Tomasic, op. cit., pp. . 33-42. 
Compare The Programme of the Communist Tomasic, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 

International, cit. See also D. op. City 70See on this point H. D. Lasswell, . National 

pa and Individual Freedom, New York, 1950. 50, 


Republic ‘a "Preamble. Dinko 17, 1950. Also compare D. E. “Rodnick, ‘ 
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cated but ambitious careerists and zealots— 
| have been encouraged to climb the political 
ia ladder, a situation that has brought about «| 

Jocated_ on the borders of the Soviet orbit) increasing political and economic difficulties 
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IVISION. of labor is characteristic of ants, but ing integrated as long 


of Population Research, Princeton - 
7 


all human an societies, the es: essential | “ash residence continued in the villages, s, labor 
d ‘distinction between cultures lying in : was familial, and subsistence was locally 
the extent of the Segregation of specialized _ produced. In the complex i industrial econ- 
economic activities from the cohesive func- ~omies of the West, , advanced 
tioning of the primary group. . Analysis” ‘of increased ‘capital utilization tended to 
the ‘telationships between society and econ- break 1 the direct relationship between labor _ 
omy in transition thus: becomes complex. and subsistence. ‘The 
If the world is viewed in ‘Static focus, the tion made agriculture i itself a capitalized 
gamut of adjustments s extends from the in- enterprise. 
tegrated functioning of the numerically small changing patterns of manpower utili-— 
non-literate cultures to the diversified func-— “zation in most of the areas for which even q 
tioning of the great industrial societies. A rudimentary data are available indicate both = 
dynamic focus indicates a directional drift the generality and the diversity of the agrar- — 
in change. Movement is proceeding from ian industrial transition. The analytical d dif- a 
the subsistence to the monetary economy, ficulties to other ‘than a theoretical approach 
from integrated to the differentiated tot the problem of the social aspects of ‘this 
functioning. In this transition there is a transition | are formidable, however, for t the 
diversity of pattern that is at once economic | industrial economies of the differentiated 
and the product of compulsions deeper than - society are European in origin, whereas the = 


the the structures of imported and imposed “economies early” ‘transition are non- 
economies, European. 1 Moreover, the crucial aspect of 
Resources, people, technologies, _ social the transition, whether viewed d demographi- 
‘structure, € economic organization and polit- . cally o1 or culturally, i is the utilization of man- _ 
ical order are intermeshed i in the processes power during the long” period when the 
of change in manpower u utilization that per- rapidly increasing numbers of an 1 already 
and are created economic densely settled people impose the dual 
can quirements of increasing rates of economic «< 
expansion and precipitant | geographic and 
“ernment. activities led to a inter- redistribution on any society 
penetration ‘subsistence al and monetary that is to complete the in- 
economies that created cultural det ribaliza- tegrated localism to 1 mature industrialism. — | 
tion and thwarted economic de In “thus pre-eminent 
ere and 
economies producing "primarily for the ex- 
_ port market co-existed with native agrarian = 
economies: whose redundant people furnished trial transformation was patterned os the 
the reservoir for. the labor force of the com- W est. _In -three- -quarters of a century she 
mercial economy. In Taiwan and Korea from the rice economy of Monsoon 
part crops were ‘produced byt native ‘peas- Asia to middle industrialization by Western 


-*Paper read at the “annual meeting the h d 
American Sociological Denver, changing people and economy is voluminous 


September 7 19, 1950. increasingly accurate over time, 
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it is available for a Thus in n Japan time of the in 1868 
_ there can be analysis of the actual ‘elation - some 85 per cent of the families were de- , 
ships between social institutions, population on agriculture. In 1920, when the 
‘movements, , and economic transformations - first enumerative census was taken, 46 per 
rather than | speculative structuring of  hypo- cent of all gainfully occupied males reported 
thetical relationships that may occur in re- as their ‘major occupation. Be- 


‘mote areas economic development at some and 1940 agriculture declin ed 


DECADES TRANSITION: 1920-19401 pte 49 per cent of Japan’s 
Japan. the commercial revolution, the men were in 
organization of handicraft manufacturing per cent in industry, trade an 
_ transportation. In 1940, two decades later, 


ff 
the widespread diffusion of the monetary per cent of gainfully. occupied po 


economy began within the presumably stable = d fish; 
society of the Tokugawa shogunate in | the were in agriculture and fishing, 52 per cent 
Tate eighteenth | and early ‘nineteenth ‘cen- ‘in industry and distribution. Occupational 
‘turies. With the opening to the West, ‘the differentiation had occurred among women, — 
to of ‘power, an d the 9 aS increasing proportions entered 
Meiji Restoration there was a planned in- ful outside family 
And, as in the West , increasing school at- 


_ tendance and lessened labor force partici-— 
Ge 4 pation in old age had shortened the | 
8 life in which gainful employment was 
middle of the twentieth century, it appears ‘customar 
toward the achievement p panied the transformation. 
science and technology without such altera- h ed to the cities for 
tions in social structure as would forfeit | the cities for 
Industrialization Industrialization ‘people eng Be ye the preparation | of food, 
the: making of the traditional household. 


curred gradually, with occupational 
“residential shifts broadly comparable to products, and the distributive trades. And so, 
¥ P in 1920, only half a century after the legal 5 


those that occurred earlier in the West.” At 
termination of feudalism. , Japan had 16 pers |. 


Sp eel cent of her total population in cities of 50 | 


r. Bs. Detailed citations of the sources aa the basic 
data that underlie the numerical and verbal gen- thousand or more, 12 per cent in cities of —? 


eralizations of the following pages would be un- thousand and over, eight per cent in the s - 
verbose. The official great” cities of Tokyo, ‘Yokohama, Nagoya, 
lications of the Imperia! Government o 
; for the period prior to the Surrender are cited in: a Osaka, | Kyoto and | Kobe . Twenty years | later, =. 
Thene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Guide in 1940, 34 per cent of the people were in si, “trial 
I. Japan Proper, 1868-1945. Supplement, _Japan’s Economic Position: : The Progress of I 
lation Index, Vol. 12, No. 4, Oct., 1946. Reports dustrializaiion, New York: McGraw- Hill, 1930; zg} 
and studies of the period after 1945 are cited International Labour ‘Office, Industrial Labour 


Japan, Studies and A, No. 37, 


nom 
Schumpeter et al., The Industrialization of Japan — Population and Peace in the Pacific, Chicago: ~Uni- 
and 1930-1940, New York: versity of Chicago Press, 1946; Ernest F. Penrose, 
millan, 1940; Teijiro Uyeda, The Small Industries Theories and Their Application, with 
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hand, in-migrants constituted only seven to 


subsistence : agrarian economy to an indus- demographic factors that circumscribed 

¥ trial urban economy. The actuality was not areas of potential choice. Whatever the rela- ie ] 

) fe so simple as broad census statistics would tive roles of central decision and — 


FAMILY. | MIGRATION, AN ND INDUSTRIALIZATION IN JAPAN 
cities of 50 thousand or more, 29 per cent in the modern world were re controlled through 
cities of 100 thousand or more, and 20 per household system whose ancient roots an oe 
ent in the six great cities alone. _ ss modern formation were alike components of 
Industrialization and urbanization feudal social structure. Integral and differ- 
curred in Japan as had earlier in the entiated 1 functioning co-existed. Industry and 
West, and the demographic correlates were _ “commerce became added functions of a fam- oa ; 
similar. Age at marriage was higher in the ‘ily: whose cohesiveness in the metropolis be- _ 
cities, and ‘the limitation of procreation with- came in 1 some ways even greater than it had 4 
_ in marriage was more widespread. The tradi- been in ‘the village, a and monetary v es 
tional urban-rural fertility differentials ex- permeated a culture sizable portions of whose ~ 


isted within a general matrix of decline that people worked without 


extended to the most remote parts of the To understand Japan’ movement toward 
country. Mortality likewise followed its aa industrial economy with its 

lier course in the West, public health and changes i in the occupational composition 
sanitation permitting the cities that. had ther rural-urban distribution of the popula- 


once been consumers of men to become ra i it is necessary to move backward in = | 


healthful than the rural areas. Internal mi- history and assess the social transformations 
. gration was an essential aspect of the eco- that were at once basis, cause and conse- 7 
nomic-demographic transformation. the quence of industrial development. Japan’ 
& most highly industrial | provinces from three- indusirialization occurred under un unique = le 
8 fifths to two-thirds of all persons in the pro- ditions, as indeed does all social change if 
ductive ages of 20 to 50 were in- a: oe distinctions are fine enough. The Period 
from other p provinces of Japan Proper; in of Seclusion initiated by the Tokugawa ot 
the most agrarian provinces, on the other the early seventeenth | century failed owl oa 
its goal of the unchanging society, 
ten per cent of the population in the major but two and one-half centuries of isolation, 7 
_ productive ages. In Japan, as in the West, relative stability and peace resulted in the 4 
this cityward trek of the peasant was viewed fusion of once disparate cultural rol : 
alternately as wrenching apart the ‘tradi- “the solidification of the social order, and the 
__ tional structure of an ancient and integrated -inculcation of habits of discipline | and obedi- — 


society, or as creating a new economic order ence. Feudalism was ended by the Restora- 


_ that utilized what would have otherwise been _ tion, but social transformation and economic | 
the excess population o! of the rural areas under "development proceeded in intimate relation- 
conditions that ‘conducive to cultural ship to each other under the guidance of an 
“modernization, the transition from high to - ligarchic group speaking in the name of a 
low fertility, and the eventual cessation of paternalistic emperor. Early developments 
population increase "generated by mod- halting, sometimes even contradictory. 


The historic patterns « of the > early twentieth 
Economic Transition. Japan’s indus- century evolved primarily because the deci- 
- trialization appeared on superficial observa- sions made in specific situations reflected, — 
tion to represent a direct transition from a_ however crudely, the basic economic and 


he 


The process of ‘economic readjust- 


Ment mirrored in these statistics was that “occurred are indisputable. The inte-— 
achieved primarily through the reallocation grated culture of the rural areas was gradu- 
a 


of youth, and that reallocation occurred ally intermeshed with the monetary economy 


i for employment | and for marriage e that cre- in ways “conducive to political stabilit 
ated one of the most rapid urbanizations in economic development. 


through the family system. _ The movements of the cities through the modification ioe - a 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


‘Japan had a population of some 30 million niques of, ‘social status if not of business 
ef at the time of the opening to the | West, 35 management. | Development of the zaibatsu 
 — at the time of the first attempted _ organizations facilitated capital accumula- 

count ‘The for the tion and economic expansion in fields involy- 


brium, main- 


of ‘Asian areas. The raw tained of that the 
for industrial development were traditional culture with its reciprocal r respon- d 
generally deficient. Levels ‘technology sibilities and obligations of social classes and 
“within Japan were those of the sixteenth cen- _faraily members ‘survived within what was 
tury; levels that must be acquired were overtly a a Western type of economic ‘ans 
those of the late nineteenth century. Indus- formation. 
trial capital was almost non-existent, and The Agrarian-Industrial Interpenetration. 
_ borrowed capital even if available might have The predominant number of industrial plants 
involved the colonial status that had been remained ‘small, with a _Telatively minute 
the fate of the remainder of Asia. The p popu- | apex of gre great industrial plants s such as we of 4 
lation was over-dense on the land, and the «the West envision when we think of manufac- 
entrance of Western imports ruined many of turing industry. In 1930, at the culmination 
the small industries that had existed during the “traditional textile- -ty pe industrial- 
the feudal period. ‘The | situation was one of ization, over SO per cent of all persons en-— 

-pervading poverty. And, given the con-_ gaged i in manufacturing industry were in 
tinuation of the population increase ‘that plants having fewer than five workers; over 
began during the Period of ‘Seclusion | itself, seventy per « cent wane in plants: employing 

‘rapid economic expansion would be required than 50 p persons: With an 


_ to maintain even a stationary economic posi- _ tion of this type the lines between agricultu- 


oe __ The transition from feudal regime to na- 7 became blurred. Agricultural families had to 
tional state was peaceful. Japan a avoided the have i income outside agriculture to ‘survive, 
human costs of revolution, fa- so members would work in nearby fac- 
mine or mass liquidation. The living of the tories or on a piece- -work basis within the — 
people was maintained ‘by agricultural ex- home. Some -members might go elsewhere 
pansion to new areas such as Hokkaido, _ during the slack season in agriculture, or the © 

some increase in acreage in the previously sons and daughters might leave permanently 

cultivated areas, ‘improved yields and, later, for the cities or non- -agricultural employment. 

imports. The mass requirements other than In practice these differing adjustments to 

food were met primarily by the extension of : severe pressures of people on the land co- 
household industries. In the broad segments existed in varying degrees. In 1946, only 55 

of the economy in and through ‘which the | per cent of the farms reported that all me 


a majority of the people lived there was little’ —= members were engaged in agricul- 

_ mechanization in the Western sense, but in- ture, whereas 45 | per cent had one or more ‘ 
stead a more intense use of human labor. _ members engaged in another occupation. Of — 
Capital accumulation was critical, as were these latter “families, ‘per cent reported 
directive and managerial problems. _ These agriculture a as the major family occupation, | 

also were soluble, for heavy taxes on while 36 per cent reported it as secondary. 

a rural areas yielded - revenues that the state The redundant population of the rural | 


could use to stimulate the Western- facilitated the location of small fac- 
dustries that were later transferred to private — 

ownership. The e funding of the rice stipends a Teijiro Uyeda, The Small Industries of Japan, 


_ & of the daimyo and the samurai gave capital _ Their Growth and Development, London and Now 
me to ite long acquainted with the tech- York: Oxford University Press, 1938, p.9. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION IN JAPAN 


“the cities. As late as 1930, cities of 50,000 or under ‘the totality, of the circumstances is 
more: population included less than half of perhaps irrelevant. The low rates of remu-— 

mula- those er engaged in manufacturing ‘industry, : neration made it essential that all persons 
volv- j - the precise proportions amounting to 45 per who could do so work, for the head of the — 
1 and cent for men and 28 per cent for women. In household working alone could not maintain 
n was fact, twenty-one per cent of the men and 36 even the low levels of living that character- 
cent of the women who were classified ‘ized the Japanese family. Family “members 
_as gainfully occupied in manufacturing in- who could not secure remunerative jobs out- _ 
were enumerated in mura with popu- the family labored as 
lations of less than five thousand; 36 in the family enterprise. In general, addi- 


of the and 49 per ¢ cent of tional family workers were most numerous 


‘FAMILY, IGRATION 


siness 
batsu 


- women were enumerated i in communes, gen- in the subsistence occupations, least numer-— 
_ erally mura, where the total population was ous in the more industrialized segments of — 
less than ten thousand. the economy. _ As late as 1940, almost one- 


__ Employment and working conditions with- third of the total gainfully occupied persons, 
in the cities partook of the characteristics of including three-fifths of the gainfully occu- 


we of — _ those in the rural areas. The proportion of pied w women, were > employed i in family enter- 

| farmers in the incorporated cities was low, prises where they worked in most 

lation but household industries flourished, and the without spec ecific monetary remuneration. — 

strial- processing and distribution of the —-— ae magnitude of the use of unpaid family 

of daily living occupied rather labor complicates the distinction between 

re in ij of the total u urban the subsistence and the commercial 

Over hic stability almost comparable to of the Japs anese econom , for income and 

oying of the rural areas existed for many of distribution were in major part familial 

aliza- | 


the nominally urban people. Movement from rather than individual. Even in the more 
place of c origin, whether rural or urban, pro- pecuniary industries w wages were related only 
ceeded directly, to the industrial area a indirectly to individual productivity. ‘Special - 


intermediate moves. Peasant and familistic allowances, family benefits and seniority 
rvive, ‘telationships of work, leisure and living con- _crements resulted in a rough | relationship 
y tinued in the metropolis. In Tokyo in 1930, between income and number of dependent, 
n the place of work and place of residence ic 


where _— identical for 60 per cent of the gainfully during periods of depression created a sta- 
or the - occupied males, 80 per cent of the gainfully | bility of t tenure that minimized insecurities — 
ently — z occupied females. Comparable p percentages for the individual at the same time that it 
ment. — for Osaka were 46 per cent for men and 61 made even more remote the relationship be- _ 
its to per cent for women. In general, the coin- tween industrial employment and individ. 
1d co- idence of place of work and place of resi- ualism that is so often assumed to be a 
ly 55 a dence was greater in the rural areas than in necessary correlate of industrialization. gigs 


their 
ricul- 


- the cities , but everywhere the cultivation of The. Role of the Family. The preservation 
the soil, the household industries and the of the reciprocal obligations of labor and 
«di distributive trades knit gainful occupation maintenance that existed between household — 
and household functioning together. head and household members was a reflection 
Implicit in the preceding discussion of of the intensity of the struggle of the people — : 
Py Japan’s s industrial development is | the com-— to maintain themselves at the levels which 
" pulsive functioning of the integrated family. had come to constitute standards of living. b> on 
Whether the hard necessities of the industrial The family was Japan’s social security | “sys- 
_ transformation | created the familistic organ- tem. 1. most Japanese there were neither 
es ization which made that transition economi- unemployment allowances, sickness benefits, 
cally feasible humanly bearable or old age pensions nor public welfare grants. 
whether the family system channeled the The family substituted for all these luxuries 


— 


industrialization into the only course feasible of rich and advanced economies, for the 
y for the 
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picture; 83 per cent of the girls 18 and 19 

Zz enterprise, be it farm or small shop. . Alter- years of age and 70 per per cent of those aged — 

_ nativ ely, he could start a shop or sales enter- _ 20 to 24 had been drawn into the labor. 

prise or seek piecework, thus becoming a market, but the proportion of gainfully o 
: “small operator” while his family became -cupied women n at ages 25 to 29: was the same — 


family labor. Unemployment was as it had been fourteen years before when 


preeminence of the family in the eco- 
nomic ic structure i: is reflected with great clarity 
in the patterns for the utilization of women. Der’ 
In all cultures women have a dual role, the 
economic and the demographic. In Japan the “gedisteibution were achieved 
ope ressure to maximize both roles was severe, _ nantly through the cityward movement of 
poverty necessitated universal labor, surplus youth of the countryside. Here 
Ww 


hile the imperatives of the ancient « culture, e- ina process generally regarded as highly — 
individualistic, the role of the family was 


the adjurations of the emperor, and economic 
elf-interest emphasized abundant reproduc: paramount. The codified household law pro-| 
tion. Here, as elsewhere in Japanese culture, hibited a change of residence without the | 

= was no selection between “apparently consent of the head of the household; the on 
_ conflicting developments, but rather adjust- individual ‘decision might be paramount in 
‘ments and cor were made that inte- the actual move, but it need not be so. The 


‘ended at age 12 or 13, marriage ‘oc- processes assuming that ob- 


q | Eel during the early twenties. In 1930, served at particular tin time periods j in specific 
are necessary and therefore 


the percentage of girls gainfully occupied 
increased sharply from 20 per cent at ages versal. The Japanese did move, and they did 


12 and 13 to 44 per cent at age 14 and 62. so in sufficient numbers to maintain the agri- _ 
cent at ages 15 to 19. As marriage ap- cultural population virtually unchanging 


the 
rela 


attr 


proached, labor force participation rates de- from t the Meiji Restoration to 1930 and to 


lined. In the age group 20 to 24 the per- reduce it thereafter. ~The decisions and the 


centage ‘of women employed had dropped to. _ adjustments tended to be familial rather 


$4; at ages 25 to 29 it was 47. But propor- _ than individual, but this was a social a 
_ ‘tions increased again after age 30. . Forty- anism that facilitated the initial movement, 

seven per cent of all ‘married women v were minimized the adjustments in the new en- 
as gainfully occupied. and maintained acceptable pat- 
seeming inconsistency between eco-_ terns of living among individuals and the 
‘nomic activity and socially sanctioned ‘of the social structure through 
_ of behavior is illusory, for married women the arranged marriage. 


- _ entered the labor market in ways consistent § The role of the family i in 1 structuring mi- ; a 


with their family role, i.e. they labored gration is revealed in fascinating detail in 
. within the home or in the family enterprise, the data of the 1930 census, where statistics 
| = not outside it. In 1930, over three-four fourths of on place of birth were tabulated by : age. The 
alll gainfully ‘occupied married v women were _ interprovincial migrations under age 10 were — 
in agriculture, _and a further 12 per cent similar for boys" and 
3 


were in 1 distribution. ‘Agriculture, by household 
proportions of and 


for children were dependent migrants. With 
4 
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diverged. Decisions were still familial, but ‘small industrialization the m migrant was 
opportunities for ‘sons and daughters minority, a nd assimilation in the ordinary 
differed sharply. Over 300 thousand girls Sense could Operate. But in the i 
were in factory dormitories located in the provinces ces the migrant was a majority, and — 
tural areas, while many had gone directly to so assimilation o tion occurred with» those to be 


the cities. Specific migration patterns were assimilated more numerous than those — 


MIGRATION, AND INDUSTRIALIZATION IN JAPAN 155 


attraction, | but whether the broad currents veloped provinces, Tokyo | and d Osaka, in- 


"plex of pressures and opportunities w were tives almost two to one in the economically 

Gically female. The migration of boys productive ages from 25 to 40. 

‘only a rough relationship to that of girls. . By _ The inundation of | the native in the in- 

a time youth reached the middle twenties, dustrial centers occurred for girls and women 

: however, proportions migrant were converg- — as it did for boys and men. The one ml 4 
gq ing for men and women, and by the early available to the single women in these areas _ 

. thirties | the relationship ‘between the the migrant were filled d and there was ¢ created a reserve F 

status of men and women was very close. labor force for any and all positions 

The explanation lies pr primarily i in the sistent with women’s historic role wife 

_ Ience of the arranged marriage. For women and mother. The wife who maintained the | 


‘in their twenties there was a movement to household and bore t the chi Idren in the me- 


the ‘men who had migrated earlier and a re. behavior of her mother and the neighbors a te 
turn from the cities to the villages to marry — generation earlier in a small town ‘or village. - 
men who had remained there. In that life girls” married, babies arrived, 


— ‘The role of the family i in migration, great and the status was enhanced. Children as- - 
it was s probably surpassed by the sisted in the care care of succeeding children—_ 
| role o of migration in transforming the family. 7 and if babies died, that, too, was one of ‘the: 2 
=: | The: rice e agriculture of Japan had not been _ burdens that life imposed. “Adherence to the 


the cities and the industrial areas to marry tropolis had as a pattern the values and the — a | 


be both residence and social struc- portionate fs increase in 
ture. These people with their venerable tradi- : space and city ‘streets compounded the phys- a 
_ tions of stability moved to the great cities, ical problems of child care, while economic” 
and in most instances they moved directly return child labor was long postponed. 
rather | than through intermediate » steps that The ambition of the husband, the on 
would ease the adj justments. The difficulties — of levels of living that induced striving and 
were lightened by the small shops, the the house- discontent, and the other components of 
industries, the family labor and the “urbanization of an industrial type also 
‘Telative | residential stability within the cities, tered. These adjustment 
they remained great. for women than for men because of 
ut Migrants of all ages and both sexes were women’s traditional domestic: immobiliza-_ 
_ present in ‘greatest “numbers in those at areas _ tion, were not “social problems” of a minor- a 
for which their social background and « eco- .* of the population of the industrial areas ie 


nomic training least fitted them. The eco- but rather the day to day compulsions that 


or the local eddies are considered, the com- migrants out-numbered the _ provincial na- F | 


related to local factors oi pressure and | of were to assimilate them. In the most a 


nomic and cultural assimilation ‘involved in transformed the behavior of the once peasant 


‘Migration | to the metropolitan p provinces was , = of the rural provinces who became the 


‘such as to make majority of the young married women of 
on. In th the agrar- = 


the industrial 4 q 
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the land and the people ‘occupied 
agriculture had increased, a reversal of 
‘ether ‘than the wrench of long- time trend that had kept virtually un- 3 
7 om men in the industrial areas, single wo women in changed the absolute number of people on 
- ae the agrarian areas, or of married men in 4 Japan’s overcrowded farms. High proportions 
wae industrial areas s with wives and 1 children at of the total propulation and of the > various © 
ry, age and sex groups reported themselves in 
gry came as individuals but con- the labor force with a definition that made — 
ie tributed their children as the ‘tadigeeens one-half hour or more of gainful activity 
population of the areas to which they went. cons constitute employment, but the majority of © 
_ Social problems: and adjustment difficulties the numerous laboring Japanese worked long 
q a were e involved, but they were less acute for | hours and desired further hours. The pre- 
children’ of the migrant than for the dominance of family workers continued; 
migrant himself. With the continuation of November, 1949, twenty-one per cent of all | 
pe the utilization of migrants the native-born men in ‘the labor ‘force and 64 per cent of all | at 
supply of labor to which the migrant had women were classified as family workers. In 
contributed so abundantly would become in- agriculture and forestry the proportions 
creasingly adequate to meet the needs both 7 reached 40 f per cent for men and 84 per cent 
" of labor maintenance and of labor expansion. for women. In commerce and finance, pros 


THE POSTWAR —— er cent of the total for men, 76 per cent for 


The - integration of subsistence and mone- women. Unemployment | was negligible, being 


tary economy as described it here 300 to 400 ‘thousand | in all for 


the absence of men and the heightened vie the Occupation and the 


economic activity d uring the y years from democratic reforms of post- -surrender 


to 1945_ resulted in somewhat period tend toward the abolition of those 
increased participation of women. The tradi- a... distinctive characteristics of the labor force 
tional techniques of labor utilization. con- that reflected roots’ the 
tinued without intrinsic modification, how- authoritarian family system. The responsi- 

% ever. War ended with the destruction of bilities and the obligations of the household — 
“major portions of the industrial ‘plant and head are. legally ‘abolished; women an 
mass flights from the cities. In the four independence of action theoretically com- 
years between October 1, 1945 and October parable to that of men, and the arranged °4 
1 , 1949. the n et repatriation: Movements — marriage survives only through the voluntary 
added five million people t to ‘the population of __ subservience of of children to parents. Segpequell 

Japan Proper, while natural increa added -ualism is to replace familism, equality tore; 
5.5 million more. The 72.4 million people of place feudalism. The social services and 

= 1945 had reached 82. 6 million by th the fourth welfare mine A of the state are to sup- 

"quarter of 1949. 
_ The postwar censuses of 1946 a - 1947, which 1 these essentially We estern “modifica- 
together with the current data the tions will alter the structure ¢ of the Japanese 
q Monthly | Report of the Labor Force, reveal labor force will depend in major part on = | 
the ancient -structure- of the labor force in achievement of general solutions to very dif- 


great clarity, in part because the intensity ficult economic problems, for the basic cae 
the economic difficulties had thrust. rene 


Japan, Ministry of Labor, Labor Statistics 
er backward toward the traditional familial and Research Division, , Analysis of Labor Economy 
of in insuring The population on j in 1949, Tokyo, 1950, p. 3. 
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“CULTURAL PLt 


acteristics ‘of the Japanese land- resources- fundamentally as inte 

people relationship remain. in. Rapid with a a gradual shift i in balance from the one 

continuing increase in the population in to the other. During: the period from the 
Iabor- force ages: _is inevitable for at Restoration to the however, “4 


“crease sharply. 


thea Japanese experience is clearly insufficient 
generalization cor.cerning the future of 


In Japan the unbrokeu pattern of an other Asian regions. It is sufficient to sug- 7 


‘oligarchic_ group with traditions of however, that the changing patterns 


Ba and a people disciplined to obey, per- manpower utilization that accompany popu- — 
mitted controlled and selective moderniza- 


lation n increase within a matrix of industrial- 
he shogun of Tokugawa had wished ssation urbanization may differ in 
world without change; the elder statesmen various cultures and at various periods of 
of Meiji wished economic deveolpment with- time. Resources and _ technologies impose — 
ina stable social order. '. Thus the law of the 7 limitations within which adjustments must 
_ ate, the indoctrination of Shinto, and the occur, but within the fairly wide range of 4, 
_ propaganda of the educational system oper- the economically feasible social structure 
ated to stay the social consequences of eco- may be a major factor in determining both | 
nomic transformation. ‘The tran the extent of labor 


OUILIBRIUM 
INGUISTIC EQUILIBRIUM 


c beauty, held up as a a shining ‘example f for a sick 


nates the whole world most about world to to follow. 2. 
Switzerland is the amazing spectacle ‘The phenomenon of Swiss harmony, how-| 
i its cultural pluralism which is neverthe- ever, is often only imperfectly understood. 
ess integrated into a stable and harmonious - Historically the Swiss nation has ; originated i 
unity. Switzerland is the famous and oft- from the desire of a group of heterogeneous 
quoted exception to ‘the rule in ¢ contemporary ommunities to their local independ- 
Europe that marks of cultural diversity g gen- “ence through of mutual defense 
a erally serve as rallying points for hate and alliances. As a result of this long and often — 
conflict. No wonder that “the concept of very stormy historical “process, the Swiss 
Switzerland as a microcosm, an orderly little = have finally learned to blend their c cultural 
world of its own, “reflecting the reconciled ‘differences into a national equilibrium. To- 
components of the greater, but disorderly, day they no longer regard their cultural 
world around it, has caught the fancy of not heterogeneity as an obstacle to the perpetua- i 
few of good advice,” and has” national ‘unity a1 and political stability. 
of the Rast- Toa a large’ extent this national “equilibrium a 
_ ern Sociological Society held at New Haven, — Tests on an underlying _ balance of demo-— 


 31-April 1, 1951. graphic factors which i is not alwa ys per- 

Christopher Herold, The Swiss Without well. themselves 
‘Halos, New York: ceived. ven wiss emseives do n 
1948, commonly realize how fortunate it is is for 
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Swiss harmony that ‘the remarkably stable on the whole. From 1850 
equilibrium has remained practically undis- roughly 70 per cent of the “Swiss” 
- turbed for more than a century. The two population have always been German-speak- . | 
- most important ingredients of Swiss cultural ing and a little above 20 per cent have been _ 
pluralism are the ethnic-linguistic -and the French-speaking. Indeed, the same ‘relation 
religious s structure of the Swiss population. between these two most important ee | 
This paper will be ‘concerned only with the seems to have obtained even earlier; accord- 
= ing to an estimate a>proximately 22 per cent 
ss Data on the | linguistic composition of the eof th the population spoke | French, and at t least 
Swiss ss population have been collected since 
the Census of 1850, but the methods of. ” From 1850 to 1880 only very minor shifts — 
enumeration have varied somewhat. In 1850 occurred between 1 the language groups; more- 
was attempted to ascertain the linguistic 
distribution of the population on the basis meration the figures of 1850 and 1880 are 
_ of the official language spoken in each com- not strictly comparable. From 1880 to 1910 — 
Eo munity, while in the censuses of 1860 and somewhat “greater” changes" took place; - the 7 
1870 the language spoken in each household proportion of both the German-speaking and — j 
was as recorded. Only since the Census of 1880 _ French-speaking» _ decreased somewhat 
has each individual been enumerated by the while the Italian-speaking rose from 5.7 to. E i 


the “usual” or customary language of the wave of Italian immigration: whereas only 
individual ; only i in the case of children who 42,000 Italian citizens ‘resided in Switzerland 

~ cannot talk i is the “mother” tongue recorded. — in 1880, their number had increased to 203,- , 
No questions are asked about knowledge of 000 by 1910. After the outbreak of the on | 


other languages. Pred: World W ar, however, a large oportion of 


language spoken. The Swiss Census asks for 8. 1 per cent. The explanation lies ina strong 


1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SwISss the Italians returned home, and | consequently 
PoPuLATION BY LANGUAGE, 1850-1941 percentage of Italian- -speakers i in Switzer- 
land was again reduced. Since ‘1910 the 
language distribution has been enumerated 
separately for Swiss citizens and for alien 
= residents. Table 2 shows that the proportion 


1.4 


1910 69 LANGUAGE, 


1941 72.6 20. 1. = “Years German French Italian Romansh Other 


Source: Statistisches ‘Jahrbuch der Schweis, der Schweiz, Swiss Citizens 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF Swiss CiTI- 


ZENS AND OF ALIEN RESIDENTS BY 


1920 73.0 21.7 
_ The national languages of Switzerland are 73.7, 21.0 


German, French, Italian, and Romansh, all 
of which are expressly recognized as ‘equal = 
y in the Federal Constitution. They are, how- 
ever quite unequal importance: 4920 52.3. 17. 6 25.0 0. 2 
French-, Italian-, and Romansh- -speaking 1930 vd 14.7 26.3 
Swiss are outnumbered by the German-— ms 0.4 
speaking Sw Swiss almost three to one. As Table Source: der 
shows, no changes have occurred in the 
Telative position of each of the four national 
34 languages sin since 1850; ‘in fact, , the linguistic pea Bika, der Schweiz, Zurich: Buecher- 
of the | the population has remained gilde, Gutenberg, 1947, p. 140. 


70 pe per cent spoke German in 1798.2  s 
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CULTURAL PLURALISM { IN SW ITZERLANI D 


stable since 1910; the fluctuations of “ever. Apart from the fluctuations of Italian, 
the Italian language are therefore entirely it is evident from Tables ‘1 and 2 that in re- 
Ttalian cent decades the German has been 


Swiss citizens themselves . The among al 
must be sought in the considerable fertility 7 
-10 AND “1941-43 differentials which exist between the 
eee _and the German-speaking areas of the coun- _ 
he As Table shows, the tl three wholly 
French- “speaking Neu- 


since the turn of the century, has 
been « only partly ‘offset by the relatively high © . 
fertility rates of the preponderantly F rench- 
(19.2 These differences in fertility, which 
: not offset by differential mortality * would 
4 2 undoubtedly lead to a greater ascendancy 
‘Basel-Lan d the German language and to serious threats 
‘Schaffhausen «24.8 to the traditional linguistic equilibrium, were 
Appenzell Ausser-Rhoden 26. it not for the effects of internal migrations. 
— French is spoken in a compact territorial 
area which comprises th the western part of the 
country, while German is the language of 


the central and eastern regions, and Italian 


French- Speaking: is spoken only south « of the the 
Vaud accompanying language _ map. ) However, 
Geneva 7.90 12.6 anteed freedom of migration and settlement 

withi:: the whole country, increasing numbers _ 

French Speaking: of persons have moved across the language 

Fribourg* 33.4 23. boundaries. As Table 4 shows, the Census 

Ialian- ay persons living in French language territory, 


but only 53 000 French- -speaking individuals 


> 


ee Total living in the German n language areas. Thus, 


Pag In 1941, 83.6 per cent of the population spoke — the French | regions of the country have’ 
German, while 15.4 per cent spoke French. much more attractive to German- 
b 
In 1941, 54.9 per cent of the population vires speaking m migrants than the: German regions © 


German, 31.3 per cent spoke and 

cent have to the French- -speaking, Swiss. Now, the 

In 1941, 66.8 per cent of the population spoke migrants tend to become rapidly assir assimilated | 
“French, 32.4 } per cent Spoke German. — 

The death rate in 1941, corrected for age, 
French, 33.2 per. cent spoke German. Cami nip was 10.91 for the nineteen German-speaking — 

Source: Statistiches der Schweis, and 11. 53 for the French- cantons, a 


148. 
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_AMERI AN IOLOGI AL REVIEW 


As a | matter of empirical fact, therefore, — the m migrants t ae all the tor language zones, 
migration regularly involves an. eventual but it is esnecially rapid i in French “Switzer- 
change of language : the second | generation land where German i is taught only » se bag 


official language of the area as its cus- given much more as a second 
The 000 _German- guage in in the schools of both German and 
| 


LANGUAGE CHART OF SWITZERLAND 


tengu 
"speaking persons who lived in lan- Switzerland. “Although there are un- ome 
, in 1930 must therefore be — fortunately no statistics available on a a 


subject, it is a well-known fact that French — 


TaBie 4. PopuLATION OF SWITZERLAND BY LANGUAGE 
AREA AND LANGUAGE SPOKEN, 1930 oe is the second language of a very large nu 


ber of German- -Swiss, especially ‘those co 
Language Areas with commerce and business, while 


Numbers in n the reverse is not as true. ‘ This 
German French Italian Romansh Total 


= find it easy to live in ‘French Switze 


_ justification of the French- a 
W. Ott, Sprache? in Die it should be noted here they face a much 
greater linguistic handicap when to 


to the new language. ' 
the: 
4 ia as W 
extel 
their 
— inn 
— 
— 
as 
— all S\ 
educa 
tongu 
Germ: 
speak 
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to les 
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‘CULTUR: AL PLURALISM 


In ‘there i is a widespread ‘miscon-— 
ception abroad that every Swiss speaks all 
national languages and possibly English 
well. In fact, ‘most Swiss know only" 

-Janguage well, although it is true that the 


proportion of of those who have a more or less « 


extensive command of other languages than 
their own is much greater in Switzerland than 
in most other countries of the world. A 
*& a country so dependent on foreign trade 
on foreign tourists, and it is therefore. 
not surprising that a working knov wledge of 
foreign | languages is a prerequisite for many 
jobs i in the fields of commerce and finance, — 
transport communications, and, above 
“S: The facts, then, 2 are | that although Switzer- 
land maintains more than one official lan- 


spoken in clearly defined territorial “areas. 

_ There is no extensive mixture of divergent 
tongues; the linguistic boundaries are gen- 
line splits some communities right 
middle) ; 


down 


and the individual are n 


_more bilingual or or than are 


when move into territory. The 
] Treason» is that German is a written, but not a 
ie spoken language in German Switzerland. Official 
_ documents, newspapers, and most literary works 


are written in standard German, but the spoken 


i ‘tongue is a Germanic dialect, or rather, as every 
canton tg its own, a variety of dialects. These 

dialects are sufficiently alike to be universally under- 
_ stood in all cantons, but sufficiently different from — 
_ the standard German spoken in Germany to form 
ol a real obstacle in familiar” intercourse and to 
act asa protective device against too much German 
influence. Swiss are more 


all Swiss Germans regardless of class or level of 
education, while dialects are usually” only the 
tongue of the uneducated. In fact, therefore, the 
‘ German-Swiss write standard German but usually 
er - speak a dialect so different from it that it is not 
understood in Germany and their children have 
learn to write and ‘speak standard German» in 
a school as if it were a foreign language. The French- 
_ Speaking Swiss, therefore, who wishes to- settle 
_ in German Switzerland must learn practically two 
difficult. languages, a written and spoken 
which does not make things easier, = 


speaks G German (84 per ¢ cent) ; 
‘ Fribourg i is s split into a larger French- -speak-_ 


SWI TZERLAND 


ple ‘in other ‘countries 

that a good many of them have 
working knowledge of several languages in 


High mountains mark off the boundaries 


between the Italian- -speaking zone zone and the 
rest of Switzerland, thus preserving the 
Italian language area intact; but the divid- 

ing line between the French- and _German- 
_ boundaries. This is a purely historical line” 
_ created at the end of the Sth century A.D. by 
the influx German n-speaking Alemanni_ 


knowledge of several langauges is ‘essential speaking z zones is not marked by any y natural 


into the territory previously occupied by 
another Germanic tribe , the 


who had however, become Latinized. T he — 
line dividing the settlements of the Latin- 


Switzerland. In an age where ethnic diversity 
has become ‘the focal point of raving na- 


the same; but it is true, of course, that the — 
linguistic differences ‘maintained over 


The dividing line between these two major 


language areas has remained remarkably _ 
Stable “throughout the the centuries although 
“numerous: ‘minor— changes have « ‘occurred. in 

time. The line recognizes no cantonal boun-— 

daries: northwest portion of Berne 
speaks French while the rest of the canton 
‘the canton 


ing (67 per cent) and a smaller German- 
speaking section, and the same is true of the 
V alais where 66. speak French 
(See map. ) Such minor changes as have oc- 
curred in the 19th and 20th centuries have 


7 


h an 
been in favor of the French zone which has 
expanded slightly in the canton of Berne — 
and especially in the Valais where a 
of formerly German-speaking communities 

ench- “speaking majorities a as 


= 
have ; acquired Frenc 


= 


speaking Burgundians and those of the 

guage, the four national languages inte the language boundary between the 
nc French- and the German- -speaking zones of 


4 


erally clear (even though the French-German _ tionalism, it is rather amusing to note that : 
the — the ethnic origin of the French- and the 
German-sp¢ -speaking Swiss seems to have been 
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AMERICAN | SOCIOLOGICAL REV REVIE 


the result of m migrations s and have accordingly stop the of its language a sider 
4 switched their official language. remains to be great 


In the fourteen cantons entirely within The linguistic equilibrium | manifest i in ae of all 
_ the German-speaking area, German is the =e principle is of fairly recent his- q Jingu 


only official language for all legal relations torical origin. ‘Upt to 1798 German was the © 


¥ with cantonal authorities; in the three can- “only official language of the Swiss Confeder- | of th 
4 tons which are completely inside the French ation, in which all official documents were re whic 
zone, French is the only official language, as - ted. ‘The French- and» ‘reser 


is Italian i in the cz canton Ticino; 4 but three of 


in Berne, pr in cantons. as a result of the influences | justi 
a French, enjoy the privilege of being the by of the French revolution were these areas | a 
7 original language in which the cantonal Con- — _ admitted to the Confederation as fully equal 
stitution and the laws are drafted, and ac- partners, German, French and Italian were 
cording to which are, in case of doubt, declared to be the national languages of aa 
‘= Switzerland in the Constitution of 1848,and 
Italian, and are a three declared -Romansh was added 90 years later. 
to be official | languages, but German, , spoken. —~' a legal « consequence of the multilingual 
by 55 cent, is over the principle it has been recognized that in all 


ants of the native Rhaetii in the Grisons own in to save the 
canton without interruption from Roman — expense of having to translate all laws and 
_ times to the present day. Spoken by — official documents, Romansh was not made 
46,000 people in Switzerland, it is a branch an official | language of the Confederation; — 3 the | 
the Rhaeto-Romanic tongue which is also and Italian, n, although a an official language  adva 
hee spoken in parts of the Italian Tyrol | a: the Confederation, ‘has not claimed an. abso- ment 
Friuli, and it has an old and extensive lute parity of position. Though all federal 
_ literature. The Romansh language area is laws are published in the three official — . = le 
entirely located i In the Grisons canton. (See guages—German, French ‘Ttalian— q de 


map.) It is the only one of the Swiss lan- _ which are all equally a pails, Sa oll 
sm. perpen which has been shrinking as a ~ ‘the official documents appear o only i in German 
result of encroachment by the German and French. Even Italian-Swiss representa-_ 


guage. This has been largely due to the tives usually speak French in the Federal = anyt 
tourist trade which has brought German- Parliament, as do Italian-Swiss lawyers ap- 
hy 
P 


speakers into some ne originally Romansh com- earing | before tl the Federal Supreme e Court, 


munities that have become internationally -speaking Swiss we: 


famous tourist centers, such as St. | 
for example. ‘Partly | as an effort to stem this 
adverse tide, Romansh was elevated to the On the wi atsoev 


| of a ‘fourth national language in 1938 made by t the German- ‘Swiss » who natal in n the 


through an amendment to the constitution overwhelming Iajority numerically, to ass 


adopted vote. W hether this sert any linguistic dominance. There are m | unde 


linguistic n minorities in ‘Switzerland either  achi 


“Ott, « in Die legal or in an informal sense. On the con-— 


 Schweis, Herausgegeben vom Eidgenoessischen Stat- trary, si since the principle is con- te 

istischen Amt, Berne, 1939, p. 20. i@ 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1936, p. Cf. ‘Rappard, op. cit., + PP- 6-8. 
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HE BUSINESS MIND 


“sidered an clement of national unity, ing ‘and integrating influences in the 


great care is taken to preserve the integrity Swiss democracy and which is the envy of oe 


2 of all the national languages ; and to keep the strife-torn world, originated at a time before 
- Jinguistic equilibrium intact. ‘Thus, by un- language was made a symbol of rampant 


written law, at least two, ‘and often three, nationalism and has been kept on an even 
of the seven "places on the Federal Council, keel for more than a a century mainly because a ; 


_ which is the Swiss cabinet, have always been of a fo fortunate balancing of demographic — 
reserved for French- and ‘Italian- -speaking factors. It is quite true, however, that this 
4 confederates, and only four or five members demographic. equilibrium has also been con- 
of the Federal Council can be citizens of | ‘sciously re reinforced | through wise and | states- 
~ Germ man- speaking cantons. Similar informal manlike political ‘measures ; designed ‘to pre- 
also in the selection of vent any upsets and disturbances throughout 
an era when other ¢ countries shave —— 


Ropert 


> attempt 1 to. measure ‘the. re- down, examination showed that, in fact, 

sponses of _ businessmen to economic most 1 ‘manufacturers were regulated in only 

_ regulation under the New Deal three important areas: labor relations, wages 


the: Fair. Deal and to demonstrate practical and hours, and trade practices. These are — 


x advantages of content analysis for govern- the areas which concern us in this paper. ‘re ig 


ment administrators. It is an analysis of : an In this setting, the configuration of. re- 


elite gr group, men whom society has regarded sponse, friction, and adaptation is a reward- 


as leaders and who so regarded themselves. 
It deals with a period v when these men a’ catic 


losing “power in their society after” many posed regulation incidental to other purposes, 
‘years 0 of fruitful, if proud, dominion. tax and social security legislation. It further 
excludes financial and securities regulation on the 

The failure of the « economy to ) operate at ’ 


basis that these types of regulation were (during 
1a anything like full capacity during the ns for 


this period) much less frequently mentioned in 
inevitably evoked widespread “demands for trade periodicals. Out twenty- -five interviews 
“reform, the ‘same time this failure dis- 


between the author and the operating heads of © 
‘credited the business leadership of the coun- - independent firms or branches of larger firms, only 
a one considered this kind of regulation restrictive. _ 
try v who thereupon _ became isolated” from The measures included are: National Labor Rela- 
their political allies vulnerable to the tions Act (1935) and, for 1948, Labor Management — 
coercive power of the state. The product | of | Relations Act (1947) (8 references); Fair Labor : 


“Act 
j “thi mbin n of events was a series of Standards Act (1938); Robinson-Patman Ac mi. 
bi atio (1936), Fair Trade _(Miller-Tydings) Act (1937). 


“Measures which brought business practices Also included are the applications of established 


under a degree of public contro! never ‘before measures—Federal Trade Commission Act (1914) ™ 
= RS measures which affected the ‘ ‘nor- particularly as this was applied to basing point 1's 


mal run” of manufacturers as well as those Practices, Clayton Act (1914), and the Sherman 
- Antitrust Act (1890). Where specified, the Emer- 

gency Price Control Act of 1941 is also included. 

This article deals exclusively with national al eo 


to the ‘public ‘interest. Of course this pro- 


duced complaint, but when the | protest died nomic regulation, 


i in industries thought to be especially related 
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The relative proportions of favorable, neu neu- 


“tg AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC. AL REVIEW 
™ ng field of inquiry, not only, or principally, : af For ‘those who are not specialists in eco- 


as. a ee, of eee / but rather as a ro nomic regulation, the content of the discus- 
sion on these measures in Connecticut Indus- 


‘The method employ ed is a content analys sis* try may not sustain interest. Consequently, ‘ 
of the assertions and values recorded in a few conclusions ; are — in | abbrevi- 


Connecticut Industry, the publication ¢ of the e 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 


1, Regulation of labor relations (National 


1934- Labor Relations Act of 1935) | was the most dis- 


q ‘Analysis of the detailed arguments in- 
dicates that the principal cause of this dislike 


PATTERN OF ATTITUDES 


‘that the measure reduced business power 


q _s tral, and unfavorable references (totals for visa vis another, and previously i inferior, social 


2. The second most disliked theme was regula 


the ten years measured) are “presented in group. 


7 
2 The techniques of om analysis are best of reference to specific measures. Since, except 
_ set forth in Irving L. Janis, “The Problem of — for labor relations regulation, this was more 


3 alidating Content Analysis,” in H. D. Lasswell and disliked than the specific measures, it seems to 
Associates, Fhe Language of How Terk, follow wherein 
—-:1949, pp. 55-82. The data in this paper rely + 


of articles and regular ‘ departmental” features, like, evoked volume rather than intensity. The 
ae an occasional editorial, written by both staff — - discussion was distinguished by i interpretative 


and outside authors. All non-advertising material — terial helpful i h i 
is included in the count. Over the ten-year period ee erial helpful in meeting the requirements o 


analyzed a change in size of the magazine occurred the law, rather more than other discussions, 
_ in 1946 which increased the relevant wordage about | be 4. ‘The cc complexion of views on trade regula- 
one-sixth. Consequently in all comparisons with tion (decisions of the Federal Trade Commis-— 
previous issues a correction was made by reducing Sen, _Robinson- Patman Act, Fair ‘Trade Act) 
the references by approximately one-sixth. I am compared to labor regulation, showed a more 
indebted to Mrs. Louise N. Rudowski for a cre yielding a and gentle nature, although here, as 


ful and painstaking count of the relevant references. 
elsewhere, general le 
am further indebted to V. O. Key for his helpful discussion hostile 


criticism and for making this study possible, and 
‘to Harold Lasswell for a number of useful -uine ambivalence of businessmen toward these 


measures, stemming from the fact that they do 
8 It may be objected that this and similar pub- help as well as limit business activity, creates a 
lications reflect, not the business mind, but the kind of inner mental conflict. This conflict is — 
aaa association mind. The author has inter- aggravated by the idea “we shouldn’t like it, 


ar - viewed twenty-five businessmen in the Connecticut because it’s government regulation, but at times 


area and certain discrepancies between individual —it’sawfully nice” 
businessmen and Association spokesmen are re- 


vealed. In broad outline, however, a similar mental ws > pe 


quantifying a con- “measurements of ‘emotion and, in Connecticut 
-cept—‘“favor,” “approve.” This implies no absolute _ dustry, seems to correspond closely to the ~~ - 
_ standard and is in no way exhaustive. Men may of feeling and color of the individual phrases. =. 


pack into a single statement as much resentment a relative basis the measurement seems Saul 


Discussion of anti- trust illustrates 


tion “in general, ” the idea of -Tegulation, devoid 


discussion of specific measures. The gen- 


— 
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ences. 
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tion, 
grour 
= | 
“theme”—e.g. “Regulation is inefficient because of elements hich may be su psume qd under the 
‘personnel,” and (2) “Value,” e.g. favorable, general categories. Here reaction often stems Wages 
_ neutral, or unfavorable. This classification is ap- from word stimuli rather than any concrete | Trade 
plied to general references to regulation and seven ideas about regulation, Robin 
— Fair 
Basin; 
OPA 
Anti-t 
— | 
turer 
then 
sente 
— fact 
a aliza 
= be si 
Zz 
ig 
Complexion Is Cerlainly evident, and CONCIUSIONS aS ™ severai—though a pu ication is not given 
: stated in this article are supported by the inter- to such unique treatment of issues which stir people _ ‘ae 
a i j 


high number of favorable refer- 
ences. Evidently it is possible to accept more of 
‘non-business” ’ liberal sentiment on 1 this 


on Connecticut businessmen. 


THE PATTERN OF ‘CRITICAL. THEMES é 


Attitudes are not, of course, defined by ; 


| favor and disfavor, "good and bad, alone. 


10nopoly problem, indicated by 


jssue since the laws represent no serious limita 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND THE 1 BUSINESS MIND | 


Detrimental to the public good 
fails to achieve the objective sought: 

- “confusion” or “fails of its purpose” 
creates unanticipated public damages “4 

“confusion” or “fails of its purpose” 
detrimental to recovery, prosperity, con- 
sumers, Connecticut-—" other” 


IIL. Defective administration 


“red tape, poor ‘administration. 
colloquial terms, classification 


They have a content to’ them, a rationaliza- means “bad for us,” “bad for others,” ” and 


power 
social 
egula- 


grounded cause. 


Un. yecified 
Labor relations 


| Fair Trade (Miller- Tydings) 

Basing point 
OPA (1946-48) 
Anti-trust 


Total references to 
regulatory measures 


ative 
ts of 


question, 


Favorable 


- tion, perhaps, or perhaps a real and well — “badly worked out.” In the main, the first 
—™ we seek to answer the et two classes refer refer to end ends, the last to. the 


‘TABLE Pex CENT oF RE REFERENCES TO REGULATORY MEASURES, CLASSIFIED AS FAVORABLE, 


NEUTRAL, / ‘UNFAVORABLE BLE — 


286 


bi “Upon w what gute’ do manufac- fo means—though, of cot course, what is an n end 


turers criticize regulation? | What are” the or a means depends on where you stand. AD 


‘themes of this criticism?” The d data are pre- arises with respect to distinctions 


sented below in Table 2. 
_ An overall view of these criticisms reveals 


“public g good” and “business deprivations” 


since, in the business mind 


, “What is. good 


a g something about the character of the manu- for business is good for. you,” the public. : 


attitudes (in | print) and 


Thus, both these summary themes 


alizations thereof. These various themes may kind concern for the public, 
4 


if be said to fall into the following groups: 
ee I. Deprivati ens for manufacturers 7 


x is t 


depriv-tion of freedom and power— ‘co- group is the most important, repre- 


_ercien” ’ and “extensiveness” 4 


"deprivation of certainty and security—_ 


“uncertainty” 


it was supposed to do, 


harm ‘to some ‘non- business groups—con- 
 sumers, labor, Connecticut or or New England, 


‘manufacturer’ 


deprivation vis é vis other 


senting 50 per cent of the criticisms. The — 
second most important summary t theme _ 


| the failure of regulation to perform 


or its definite 


of the dominant ideol. — 
n eco- consi 
liscus- 
Indus- 
ently, ' 
brevi- 
form: 
itional 
st dis- 
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its in- — 
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indefinable “ “public. ‘These 
represent about 35 per cent of the total 
"criticisms. Finally, the attack on the instru- 
ments methods of government is re- 


flected in ‘the re remaining 15 per cent of the 
7 7 


The pattern of the individual | themes indi- 

‘4 cates that manufacturers are most t concerned 
(18. 2%) with the confusion and “wrong- 

hendednens” of the regulation. In fact, in 

_ their view, it is almost inherent in 1 regulation 
that it display. confusion, since it interferes 
with a market process which, with rare ex- 


ceptions, is “known” to work better than 


substitute democratic electoral processes for a : 


violence. In this society businessmen writing 

for a Closed circle of other businessmen a 

not challenge these objectives, but, accepting 
their validity, said that the law was confused 
because it would “foment strikes,” “cause 
trouble,” ‘ “shackle -Jabor,” 
— under John | L. Lewis who sought “to become 
_ the virtual dictator of labor policies.” 


4 sensus. -Ideologically we are a hi gh con- 


‘sensus society. It is dangerous to attack the _ 


Taste 2 PER CENT OF UNFAVORABLE REFERENCES on Tyre oF OF REGULATION, sy SELECTED THEMES” 


Unspeci- 


“ poor admin, 
Political, biased 7. 3 


Expensive 


(to mfg.) il. 

Confused or fails 

of its purpose 35. 7 4 
Makes ‘uncertainty 3.3 


Other 


“regulation. urthermore, since regulation 


interfere with the market process it will ciety; hence, manufacturers will 


have repercussions u unforeseen by the regu-— 
ators and ‘possibly antithetical to. their de- 
sires. Wages and hours regulation thus is 


I ikely t to injure the very group it is designed | 


Trade 
Labor Wage Reg. 


Fair Basing Anti: 
_ Point OPA 


Pat. 


0.0 


31.2 


0.0 


= 
7.0 


stated ‘objectives of regulation in such a so- 
say the 
_ measure will not achieve these objectives, or, 
better, will destroy them. This ley the way 
businessmen most frequently say “ 


to the public interest.”° 


— help by creating ‘unemployment; the Na- Almost as prevalent, in the total picture, — 
tional Labor Relations Act, far from freeing is the idea of “coercion” (18. 0%), the rule 


labor, is ‘delivering them into the hands of 


dictatorial labor bosses; anti-trust policy, it in 
- fact, is hurting the little fellow, etc. 


frequency of this theme suggests 


feature of our culture as it relates to this | 


regulatory problem. The proponents of regu- 

lation clearly select symbolic 
which have the weight of cultural approval. 
For. example, the National Labor Relations _ 


Act was commonly supported on the grounds” 


‘references: 


- of force, the deprivation of rights, the > viola- 

tion of the Constitution, the regimentation 
of business. Under this heading the drift o! of 

Somer seems to be a standard difference of - 
approach between the proponents and the opponents 
of a measure. _ The proponents more often refer 
to the ends sought, usually in a wider context, but 
with more qualifications. ‘The opponents refer 
the means, speaking more narrowly and with fewer 


that it would: extend the accepted right © of 


and put labor 

moral 
That 
at the deeper level of basic objectives, 
_ symbols and myths, there is is remarkable con- 


“contrary | 


enforce 
has fa 


this,” 
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the argument changes, first “illustratir 
faith in the Constitution as a legal 
moral standard. During 1935, 1936, and 
1937 the Wagner Act and regulation * “in 
eneral” are often said to be unconstitutional 
and the idea “‘you can’t do this” is felt to ca 
enforceable. Later, after the Supreme Court | Z. 
has as failed them, the standard ‘more a tin 5%). . As | business men 
one, “the government should not do ceive of t the general regulatory problem, this 
- this,” and the appeal i is not to the law but occupies a relatively minor place. . The term. 
to the democratic heritage which is “regulation” is not equated with “cost” or 


_—_—ito have been \ violated. “oss” as it is with the term ‘ ‘confusion” 
Of course, , these m ‘measures are. no ‘more ore even “political.” ” Among specific measures, 
limiting in their demands than the law of the National ‘Labor Relations Act not 
fraud, libel, or breach of contract, except as_ thought impose much an expense 
they relate to cultural norms. To business- — ‘burden “upon 1 manufacturers. The increased _ 
men regulation seems to prohibit those activ- Tegal fees or personal management costs are 
ities which society should approve while laws almost never mentioned. The idea that this 
on fraud and libel reflect their own sense of legislation is indirectly responsible for higher 
justice. WwW hen they si say that the measures _ labor costs finds some expression it 
are coercive, therefore, they mean that they i is a minor theme. In major emphasis, ‘there- . 
resent these restrictions more than others fore, it is not deprivation of material =e 
because the boundaries of their own custom- _ which has so incensed managers over this 
ary morals are different from the boundaries and other measures, it is “deprivation 
drawn by the law. Degree of coercion, in power and a sense that the ‘ ‘proper’ > order 
this sense, represents cultural distance be- of things has been violated. 
tween legal norm and the _businessman’s Two closely ‘related themes ‘ ‘poor 
_ mores. This view is supporte d by the fact — sonnel” (8.7%) and “red tape and poor 
that those measures which have considerable administration” ’ (6. 87%) together 1 reflect the 
_ business support, the Robinson-Patman Act _ businessman’ s opinion of | public administra- 
and Fair T rade are never referred to as tion. The view that personnel is is poor is, 
coercive and the procedures of | the Federal in reality, < a stereotype of the bureaucrat, a ll 
Trade Commission are not thought to ‘be man who seeks security and low pay rather. 
unfair, than brave the hazards of business i in 
_ For the political theme (9.8%) to rise . a of high rewards.® It is often associated nf 
important levels there must be an improperly other criticisms—such as bias, or confi 
seductive group who stand to gain by the sion—but is distinguished | on the mente 
regulation. For example, in relation to the that it applies: to the administrators, not 
(| OPA there is no such group except the the law and not the system of ‘administra 
general public, which cannot be so cited. tion. “Aside from the OPA, which i is a a 
Consequently this criticism is not made. But 


| ego the labor legislation it is easy to entity py oe 


| and not labor itself. f. Under the Robinson- the interviews with businessmen, 


_ Patman Act, the small trader, the corner this pattern was followed with little variation: — 
drug “store and "grocery ‘proprietors, are servants “in general” were held in low esteem, 
it thought improperly to have gained through a but the inspecto’s and tax collectors known per- — 


sonally to the interviewer were “decent” and 
their political strength. ‘And under the anti “honest” and ‘ ‘competent in their jobs.” See also 


trust laws, which were relatively infrequently © OL. . D. White, The Prestige Value of Public Employ- : 
discussed, the appeal i is thought to ment, revised edition, Chicago, 1932. 
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AMERICAN" SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
pee aia the view that this is isa stereo-_ measure proportion of favorable to unfaves 
type which bears only a distant relation able comments, since the National Labor 
to what men say about specific public | serv- Relations Act in the entire ten’ years never 
ants or the actual men in the government — received a favorable comment (the Taft. 


service e they have s seen at work. Hartley Act received only 20 in 1947 ‘and 


1948) and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
THE DECLINE OF CRITICAL REFERENCES received only one favorable comment dur 


changing proportions ing this time. They measure, instead, chang. 
to neutral snd. favorable references to all ing sentiment indicating those years when 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT a if 
(AND LABOR. MANAGEMENT RELATIONS — 


CRITICISMS 


TOTAL 


Ta the tv 

‘ment, 

busine 

person 

ernmer 

have ¢ 

it it is P 
vary, | 


civil se 

1940 1947. 1934 _ 19361938 1940. 1947.) 
35" 937 1939" 1946" I ‘1948 3 | t 


1. Per Cot of Total Criticisms of National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor * 
Robinson-Patman Act, and Fair Trade Act Made in Each Year, 1934-1940, 19: — | 
of measures analyzed shows a marked criticism was ‘most frequent. Consequently 
and reasonably ur uniform downward adjust- they are a joint measure of interest and atti- 
ment from the peak of disaffection in 1935 tude. Even as such, however, it | seems ree — 
per cent unfavorable) when a social markable that criticism should fall away ‘crease 
security law and tax compounded the evils quickly and so uniformly in | Spite of the — siderab’ 
the National Labor Relations Act, to a of administration. arly Ww 


low in 1948 (48 per c cent unfavorable). An The measurement of adaptation which re- wh 
sy _ evenm more indicative measure of the adaptive lies on the per cent of total (10 years) criti- -expecte 
bs i process ‘is offered by the record of criticism cal references made in each year reveals increase 
of four specific | measures enacted during t the how: a decline in verbal stimuli, regardless lation, 
time period under analysis. The data are of a ‘relatively. constant objective situation, increase 
"presented in Figure 1. These data create a different ‘opinion environment 
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businessmen. ‘Deviant positions may the portant and demonstrates marked 


begin to : appear (note the rise of pagel relative increase. In. this thematic develop- = 
views of regulation from 8 to 19 cent ment there i isa continuous increase in ‘every 


in 1948), the issues" “merge into the -year ir except one, 1937, , when a recession from 
q once conflicts. the 1936 flood waters of criticism of this 


“HANGING OF CRITICISM Ap picture of the changing complexion of 


the entire number of critical 


references has declined | over | the period under 


h riticisms 
examination and the tenor of those c This Figure thet, the ‘sense 
are made is generally less strident, not of 


ve declin ‘in the same © 
| all groups has declined over the years, the | gen- 
proportion. It is this difference in proportion 
> eral deprivational themes usually comprise 
which is of interest, for it indicates those 
hich, “having been winnowed about the same proportion of the 
| 
citicisms 45 to 50 per cent (except in 1936). 


the New Deal years, P Persist the other hand the he proportion of ‘ “Poor be 


them ha dec cli d 
Three of the criticisms siciaenin, n ™ministration hemes has dec ined in a 
telative importance : “poor personnel, “red _ marked fashion, as noted, while the “public 


detriment” themes have incre f 
tape and poor administration, ” and ‘politi- increased 


ioe pay around 17 to over 40 per cent. nas 
hi 
cal and biased.” These are the themes whic | "The significance of this analysis (which 
‘cast a reflection on government, its admin-. 


istrators and its legislators. This may mean, may be questionable | in detail but in broad © 
therefore, z af rapprochement between outline will bear considerable weight) 
the two institutions—business and govern- in two directions: Businessmen are 
| “ment, a greater willingness “on the part of focusing less on means (a customary feature 


of | opposition statements—s t 
business to accept “the procedures and the Ppe ee note $ above) 


and more on ‘the ends and results of regu- 
personnel which are characteristic of 

lation. (2) Businessmen are shifting to 
_emments the world over. Businessmen m 


approach with greater political sophistica-_ 
have decided, perhaps unconsciously, that the 
‘it is possible for administrative formula to 


’ 
labor (as opposed to labor leaders), Con-— 
vary, , for good 1 men to be selected through necticut, “the little fellow” Or simply “the - 


civil service procedures, for procedural cau n 
ublic” they have adopted a more tive 
tion to Teplace- boldness without disaster, y P positive 


and more popular basis for criticism. 
and « even for legislators to follow the lure” von This analysis is in conformity with he 


3 the vote without bringing 1 the American 


general i increase in references to ‘ ‘free. e 
crashing around their heads. prise” or favorable comments on the “mar- 
Two themes seem to be 1 rising ‘in relative ket system” or. the “American way” and i 
importance: the “uncertainty” theme and illustrates several changed facets in the 
the “confusion” theme. The “argument that business mind. For one thin 


one thing, such a eulogy 
q 
regulation creates uncertainty took a sharp sea easier to ‘sustain in a period w when business 


increase after the war, when there was con-— is” performing its function and offering 
siderable uncertainty in any event, particu- — high level of production. It is easier to - 
larly with respect to prices and the depres- these things; it is easier to expect them 


| sion which failed t to > materialize at the time ‘to | be believed. Thus, hal nis 
s) crits expected. This may be the cause of "this ‘measure of a rising self-confidence among 
reveals” increased feeling of uncertainty due to regu- businessmen, a revived belief in their mis- 
gardless lation. Certainly it cannot be due to an ___ 


ituation increased ¢ of new legislation. data provided 


Of the two, “confusion” is the more uli Table 3 3 below. 


criticism in the summary terms used above—_ 


‘poor administration” —is given in Figure 2. 7 
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men, a kind of resigned acceptance of regu. — 


ADMINIST 


(1934 1935 1936 193 

[ 

Critical of Regulation, 1934-1940, 1946-1942 


| 


THE PA 


‘mine what themes of ap 
mine what th 


nec- 


=: 


and capacity to fill a role of leadership. Three classifications were selected: (1) 
 @ It is this, in addition to a planned cam- essary,” i.e. in the public interest though  E 
_Paign to win back the American people to not necessarily in the interest of business. whi 
j an earlier and sounder faith. H a 
| 
| 
— a] SYS \ _ 
— 
0 Z RATION, Y Robin: 
— Fair 7 
: tr 
— TTERN OF APP ROVAI on, Often because a marginal group of indica 
though only 9.11 peerr ‘ceenntt off all ref- businessmen, by malpractice, had made lation 
— erences to regulation may be classified as it necessary. (2) “Good for business,” @ cern 
q favorable, it is of some interest to deter- positive approval of the measure on the self-in 
were stressed. basis of its benefits to businessmen. (3) strong 
— 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND ‘THE BUSINESS MIND 


absence of important references to efficiency 
7 
"ministering and “the: manner in government is indicative of the general 
it was carried out, even in | the case (though lessening)* contempt which busi- 
of an unpalatable measure. The have for government procedures. 


4 NUMBER OF REFERENCES TO SELECTE 


Reference '1934 1935. 193619371938 193719381939 19401946 19471948 


Total References : 
ABLE REFERENCES: 1934-1940 ann 1946- 1948 By BY ‘SELECTED 


1947 


= 1937 1938 1939 «19401946 


No.% No. % No. % No. % No. % No.% No. % No. Jo No. No. % 


Detriment 9 21.47 37 34 36.44 «3134-33 3834.47 22 45 
Deprivations 47 94 58 46 60 49, he 4752 «43 49 33 45 


"Administration 1835 3019 2217 181 is 2 22 4s 1441113 6 8 510 


_ * Totals in this table differ slightly from those in Tables 1 and 4 because OPA and antitrust are here 
omitted. Also, in the chronological tables the figures for later years are discounted to allow for the increased — 


TABLE 4. FAVORABLE VIEWS TOWARD Reouza- er 


_ ay Tres ov administered ‘to any at all, a | 


Neces- Good for Effi- 


References sary Business =. Total 
re 


which suggests again that do not 


‘readily divorce their ideas of efficiency and ; 


‘substantive approval of what is being done. 


of course, is a word of enormous _ 
value content in the American language and 
it is no mere ‘slight to be regarded | as in- 


For businessmen, the of 


29 


32 

19 


Anti- trust 


OPA aod is basic 


to a belief i ‘The American Way.” 


Total 
J 
Per cent 40.2 3.8 100.0 THE CHANGING 


This: ‘complexion of favorable references tern of approval and neutral references 
_ indicates that | when businessmen favor regu- 


late to the long term trend and the major 4 
baw shifts during the period. In general, there 
lation it is done in ‘terms which reflect. con- 
seems to ‘be no over- -all - long term trend 
cern for the general welfare more than ae 
Z toward favorable references to government 
‘self- interest, although -self- ‘interest is 
strong x minor theme. On the other hand, the | 8 See See Figure a 2, above. 
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‘regulation, even of” the “necessary but 4. 4. Deprivation of money or the opportunity. 
grettable” type. Neither in absolute terms. make money. 
nor in frequen icy relative to total references — Deprivation. of certainty and security inan 


trollabl — 
does the pattern s ‘show an increase; indeed, 
deviation is such that no trend This, is of ‘more than idle interest to 


would be significant. But, on the other hand, — administrators who seek to adjust their poli- é 

_ the number of neutral references does show cies to realize a maximum of harmony be- 
something of a long term increase, and the tween regulators and regulated. To deal ei 

relative” frequency “has a marked upward the underlying ‘grievances, and not with 
trend. Thus, the emphasis of the Associa- the stated criticisms alone, is to keep in 
tion, so far as it is reflected in Connecticut — touch with reality. “Ty 
. by Industry, has shifted 1 somewhat fro from giving i Critical Themes. There is value for the 

orientation for membership opinion to giving administrator in anticipating themes of criti- 
guidance for r membership: understanding of  cism, even though unrelated to the real 
the law. | -deprivations involved. a possible rd 

tos several of these themes ada the 
‘ THE POLICY IMPLICATIONS FOR ECONOMIC covert causes may be m mentioned: entioned: 


REGULATION: . “The regulation i is confused or "fails o of fits 
It is only recently that purpose. ” This theme is most likely to 


and cultural features of a regulatory situa- where there is weight of cultural or business 
tion have been scientifically studied, notably — approval for the measure which makes a frontal — 
as applied to labor-management relations ttack difficult or inadvisable. The prevalence — 
nd to the government of "special ethnic | this theme indicates a broad area of 


“great in regulating businessmen, and, “The regulation is political or biased ” | 
though the opportunities for control o 2 This theme is likely to appear where there is a 

7 somewhat infrequent, the development of strong organized group who have demanded the 
content sis. and interview measure and are rivals of the industry or 


— 


where ‘the ‘beneficiary is considered to ‘be the 
consuming public, 
3 3. “The regulation is coercive and 


employed may suggest to the ee 7 This theme is likely to appe..r wherever there 


ministrator methods of improving ‘regula. is considerable cultural distance between the 


and b requirements of the law and the normal mores 
3 - business- ess-government — of the business group. It is more likely to ap- 


friction. pear in relation to labor legislation than | 
_Deprivations. The expression of of criticisms — trade- -practices regulation for this reason. ; 


a of regulation, of course, ‘tends to. couch the 4, “The administration of the law ny its 
in terms which imply public "personnel are inferior.” This is integral to atti- 
: interest. Hence it is useful to identify what tudes on the substance of the law and varies 


of appear to be the “rea !” grounds of dtemniie. - with relative disfavor. It is, in general, a de 


faction. In general these may be ‘said _clining theme and may not appear 


in future regulatory situations. 
include the following, in order of 


% At this point it is possible to suggest, 


“* Deprivation of ower with res respect to 


2. Deprivation of freedom to uses of ‘content analysis techniques. s. Such 
‘own economic affairs. techniques. might be employed to help the 
a of f equity with respect to toa other — administrator. gauge the relative speed of | 

the adaptive process. in terms of the e decli 
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x GOVERN MENT REGULATION A 
‘the National offers a ‘useful supplementary ‘tool for ‘this 
Labor Relations Act and the Fair Labor problem of timing. 
Standards Act experienced a fifty per cent Business Associations ond ‘Business 
decline in hostile references in the second “Friends. ” The administrator should watch | 7 
year, while the Robinson Patman Act ‘and for. two phenomena which _may tell him 
il Fair T rade. Act showed either no ‘decline "something about his success in winning 
or an actual rise e in hostile references in the: regulated group. In the first, place the 
| the second year (whereupon their “profile rise of neutral references in the association 
“rejection” does decline sharply). With ‘press will indicate that the associations are 
knowledge of the meaning of ‘this moving from an opinion- -orientation pattern 
profile, gained from experience with its use, to a pattern of technical guidance. This 
administrator would be in possession of encouraged and is useful to the 


sensitive for measuring the administrator as well as the individual busi- 
_ changing attitudes of those men he messman- who seeks to o adapt to” to the law. 


criti. 


‘to control. 


It is possible, therefore, t to consider an 


administrator, partially guided by this in- 


the ‘second place, with respect to 
tain measures, there may occur a rise in 
favorable references, which will indicate that 


dex, timing his rulings: enforcement the ‘regulatory “measure find 
F program to permit assimilation of each pre- a sufficiently amorphous climate of opinion — 


vious measure before bringing forth a new to permit tentative | expressions ¢ of approval. 
one. This is at once a problem of knowledge In this way, the ground is prepared for use 
and emotions—an ‘understanding by each — of these “friends’ ’ by the administrator i in 


businessman ‘of where he stands with respect persuading others—something which they, 


‘to the law sO an increment of cer 
tainty) and a reduction of resentment tively than he. 
characteristic of the first phase of any regu- To glance, finally, at the more general 
lation. Administrators today, for example, _ implications of these findings, there appears | 
raise their standards of compliance as laws 7 evidence that a negative business: attitude © 

become familiar to businessmen. To a large — is not cumulative, that society need not fear 
extent that i is based ge violation statistics — an irreconcilable disaffection of the business — 

and that, proceeding | on a pragmatic 
basis, we can have both ‘reform and a al 


4 
Figure 1, above. 
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HITE AND S. 


less peer- oriented child is ‘to select dif- 
ferent kinds of radio programs or to 
s as a series of direte individuals different kinds of comic books. In the second — 
¢ characterized by a variety of personal at- place, the. child who does not belong to peer 
oy Actually, however, this conception groups, even when he does read cr listen 
is oversimplified: in receiving the > message, to the same thing as the peer- -oriented child, 
any given person in the ‘audience reacts not often puts a ‘different interpretation on it, 
‘merely as an isolated personality but also_ likes it for different reasons Or extracts 


as a member of the various groups t¢ ‘to which — from ita | different set of underlying values, 
sd he belongs and with which he communicates. This seems to throw an entirely new light — 

‘This paper offers preliminary evidence that on problem of media | Selection a: and 

such oversimplification n may well have served pact, which are ordinarily analyzed only | 7 to ‘su 

to obscure a major set of factors governing relation to such variables as sex, age, eco- 

audience € response. ‘It suggests certain: ob- nomic status, and other individual, as dis- 

jectives which, if considered in the planning tinct from group, attributes.’ th 


of future research, might lead toa more __ The first evidences that group relations — 400 « 
‘rounded understanding of mass media are, in fact, an important \ variable in study- One | 
fluence and of the interplay between social ing mass media audiences appeared in our | 
values and reference groups which | is basic initial pilot study. Using detailed interviews i 
to this. influence. with some 50 children in a New York City 
The present evidence that group relations _ progressive school, this first study was made 7 . 
are important to an understanding of mass in order to develop. empirically a “specific 
media audiences, at least among the adoles- conceptual ‘framework for a program of 
_ cents and pre-adolescents who are our pres- - research oriented to groups, as well as to 
subjects, arises from early res results of individuals, within the audience. Analy- 
_ research pi program n now under r way at Rutgers sis of these first interviews | suggested that, 
q ‘University.’ We find that those who are at any given age, there i is a considerable ~ 
, closely integrated i into friendship groups do difference i in mass media relations, as well 
tend to differ from those who are relatively as asin general activities and interests, between S 
isolated from their peers. This difference ap- the children whose verbal communications 
at two levels. In the place, ‘the primarily with ‘their peers and | 
, “Paper read at the annual meeting of the mainly with adults. To take one example, 


_ American Sociological Society held in Denver, Sep- - the child who was not. peer- -oriented seemed . 


tember 7-9, 1950. With appreciation and thanks to > 
Robert K. Merton and Herta Herzog, who read fascinated yet terrified by the violence in 


this paper in semana and made many valuable the Lone Ranger comics, whereas the child 

a Financed by Sete University and the Amer- — 2 There are no indications in n the data as | to. 

ican Jewish Committee. Grateful acknowledgment whether this relationship between group orientation — 
is hereby made to the principals, teachers, ond and mass media reception is causal in nature. It . 

students of the New Lincoln ‘School, New York is, of course, possible that certain personal attri- 

City, and the Public Schools of Metuchen, N. J., o butes may lead both to the distinctive patterns of 


made this research communications behavior and to patterns of : 
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GROUP REL! sTIONS AND CO COM [MUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


who talked ‘over aie comic reading im and (b) the number of times he hin himself is 
“played guns” with his peers still liked mentioned by his peers. . This allowed us to 
“westerns,” ’ but suffered no nightmares from differentiate between the relatively high — 
- them. This suggested that the internal defini- the relatively low in both the transmission 
tion of program content might well be and reception of peer communications on 
markedly affected by the individual's group common problems. = = 
- orientation; and, more specifically, that the _ Comparisons between high and low com- 
definition of content f prevalent ‘among peer- ‘municators indicate, first, that the highs, as 
oriented children, as contrasted with the one would expect fr from their very definition, 
read 4 adult-oriented, , might be more closely i in line are not only more apt to report actual asso- 
ond with individual achievement and/or the ciation with their peers, but are 
p q realities of everyday behavior. From this apt to “belong to clubs, more often men- 


emerged, as a framework for use in terther by other | children as being the most 


hild, — analysis, the concept of the intercommuni- popular, more often selected as “leaders of 
it, cating group, that is, the group within which the group, and generally st show a higher de- 
Over and beyond this, study of the activi i- : 
score’ to measure ‘the: ties, interests, “and concerns of the: high 

im- degree to which a any given individual belongs - communicators as compared with the low 
y in such groups. throws light on the nature of the “youth 
co In order to develop this concept and its culture” to which this galaxy of peer groups” 
dis- implications, the second experimental phase contributes and to which the highs clearly 
ee of the research was th then undertaken among tend to adhere. These findings reflect youth — a 
* 400 children in a New “Jersey public school. culture patterns, predominant among the ie 
\dy- 719 opt of the interview, which in general high communicators, much as Talcott. Par- 
‘dows the complex outline developed dur- sons describes them in n his “Age and Sex 


our 
ews ing the pilot study, includes a long series in the Social Structure the United 


of questions designed to isolate the States,” in terms of the ‘irresponsible desire 


ade terns of the many intercommunicating peer to ‘ “have a ‘good time,” with the accent on 
cific” q groups. These questions ask, in effect, ‘whom | humor, comedy, fads and crazes, ‘popular 
of do you talk your problems over with, enu- music and “te teen- -age stuff”; in terms of 
- to 4 merating a list of some twenty specific prob-- social activities in company with the « opposite — | 
aly- lems ranging from what to wear to a party sex; in athletic prowess for boys and an - 
nat and what movie to attend, to how you get for girls; and in the s stereotype of the all- 
ible along _with people and the fear that some-— round “swell guy,” as compared with the 
vell thing terrible might happen you. Indi- specialist of the adult world. The 
een vidual ; answers vary greatly, | from ‘ ‘Nobody, gest that certain success_values from the 
ons — I'd keep it to myself,” to long lists of par. adult culture seem also to be taken over 


her ents, sibling, and classmates. In order to into the youth pattern, but in so modified e 
oms tate each child ¢ according to the overall pat- — a form that they appear to have been 1 medi- ; 
tern of his group comm: unications, he was ated through the group until adult conflicts 7 . 


then given a peer inter-communication score , tend t to disappear from them and the goals 

based on (a) the number of times h he men- seem feasible” attainable. In general, 

tions ‘peers in answer to these questions there are many indications throughout. the 


which that - 
This is only one of three scores under that the communi 


mentation. The other two deal with the child’s ators tend to experience _ the “content | of 
actual associations and with his wished-for — mass media in terms of its immediate func- 
to The communications score seems to have a__ tion for group life. An important criterion 
special pertinence for mass media studies, since _ of. excellence, for them, has to do with prac 

tially serves as an extension of the media channel hai 4 American Sociological Review, 7 (October, 
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tical usefulness in in 1 the day-by- day routines sof a deed, satisfactions from goals achieved seem 
‘group living within the youth c culture. to be common fare, along with satisfactions 
One example of this ‘tendency for the high | from the socially accepted means of striving 
_ communicators to adhere relatively strongly for this achievement. One evidence of such © 
_ to the patterns of the youth culture may be _ satisfaction lies in the finding that the high — 
seen in the’ attitudes of respondents toward communicators, already surrounded as they 
_ Jackie Robinson, the Negro baseball hero. are by peers, can think of no better 
In line with the strong sports interest of companions asked to imagine 
bw the high communicators, he is liked by 86% 
the high boys, as against only 58% of In this _ connection, considerable further 
the low. Moreover, there is further striking : study m might well be ; given ‘to the ; process by 
SEs of the contrast in interest between : which these high communicators apparently — 
the two segments their ‘Teasons expressed succeed in bringing the values 
ies eo the adult culture into line with realistic 
-every- day achievement at the 


ued baseball -player”- level. Certain elements: in this process are, 


steal bases.” by inference, already apparent. The 


while the in this: ‘example, tend 


less Braye others in achieving “norm as that, if they | 
status in their own group, have found it ‘as too far from it, they» will be penal- 
_ easier to identify with Jackie as the under- - by the group. ' The apparent 5 social —$E 
— dog than as the baseball hero. Lows are more tion of this norm is to maintain the e group 
apt than highs to make such comments as : ina state of relative | equilibrium by prevent- " 
mi? like him for what he had to do to get into. = large Gaperiiies 5 in status. The ‘personal 
{ the big leagues. They didn’t want a a colored man 7 function for the ‘members of the group is — 
We are inclined to sum up these while some variation in these standards 
- nant tendencies of the high communicators - is allowed, the range of this variation is so 
{ _ the concept of mediocrity, as one essential _ narrowed ‘that not too many members of — 
of the youth culture, since basically the group” can regard themselves | “ev: 
all peer- oriented youths aspire to be like standard. 
each other, on a level which the majority -, Over against this tendency of the high 
= Teach. Our respondents, when asked communicators to belong to, and be content 
_ what makes a | girl or boy popular, describe _ with, their own culture- within-a -culture, and | 
an _ali- “round youth who above all shuns to accept values ; which a are fairly y possible of 
but ‘not smart,” achievement, the low ‘communicators are | 
relatively ‘more apt to show quite different 
tendencies. In the first place, they tend to 
goal, ey ‘those who are ‘once, @ accepted into _ be adult- rather than peer-oriented. As com- — 
‘the youth culture groups, | ‘is relatively easy pared w with the highs, a larger share of their 
‘of achievement. Moreover , the means for communications. are with adults, and they are + a 
arriving at the goal appear, in these findings, more apt to ae adults when asked with 
be fairly clearly defined (as just being 
with the gang, enjoyment of humorous 


media Sgures, keeping up with the big league “highs who seem be homogeneous 


asi and with the intest tunes, ete. ). Tn- 7 i y of the aspects und! under study, the low | 
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‘seem communicating segment is composed of di- they” may be to reconcile. Typical of this” 
ctions vergent elements, containing not only the is the boy who says, “Id d like first of of 
riving extreme isolates, but also some of the peer ; all to be a success. I want always to be trying 7 4 
_ group leaders; not only those rejected by the to reach a goal”; or the girl who has plenty — | 
eer groups as too immature, but also those — of peer friends but t regards” her mother as" 
who have outgrown their peers and seek com- most acceptable companion. 
Gipeaten wih: adults as equals; not only —A second mode of adaptation found more 
i those who tend to think i in far-flung abstrac- ‘often among our low communicators 
tions, but also those who show anxiety over, novation, in which the individual accepts _ - 
and ritualistic observance of, the ‘minute the culturally determined goal rejects 
details of living which would be taken for — the institutionalized means for arriving y at 
; . granted by the highs. This heterogeneity, as__ it. In adult behavior, as it is often admired — 
it is expressed in the value patterns pre- by our lows, this may té take the form of 
“i dominant among the lows, seems to confirm — “Sharp” business practices, crime, , depend- 
the usefulness of a a conceptual scheme ence on “luck” or chance, and ther 
lined by Robert Merton i in his Social ‘Theory outside the “mores. Lows are more apt than 
Social Structure. His scheme, ‘posited highs to. the crook to the hero, to 
as it is upon the disparity in our adult cul- 
ture between its evanescent. ‘central goal, terminism, or ‘some other shortcut ‘the 
| and the institutional means for ar- desired goal: of success or power or wealth. 
_riving at this goal, develops a _ typolog y of - it is the lows who are more apt to say of 7 
m | the modes of individual adaptation to the — the fabulous Lone Ranger, for instance, 
resultant anomie. This typology includes con- “Sometimes you think “he? going to 
func- a - formity by the individual to epclgrednnn killed. You think he’ s dead. But in the 
roup | means” as culturally a ipproved, on the one end he always is saved and gets everything 
nd, and, on the other, series of modes that got stole by the bad men.” 
of deviant adaptation which involve rejec- third mode of adaptation v which ‘is ap- 
‘| “tion of the or parently more pronounced among the lows» 
is ritualism, which again arises from a situa- 
tion in which the ‘child , deprived even of 
thr the bulwark ofa peer group, ‘may well be 
rules for achieving this frequently overcome by the enormity of 
to set ‘up its own pattern of values 1 which — adult standards in - the face of his personal | 
evades: this normlessness as Merton describes inability to attain them. In this form 
it. Yet, if our high communicators tend to adaptation, the individual observes all the 
emulate this simpler pattern, our lows, institutionalized means for attaining the 
ntent the other hand, show much more marked goals, often clinging feverishiy to accepted 
inclination toward the adult pattern, reflect- routines, while markedly reducing the level 
— ing both its conflicts and its anomie. Indeed , of his | private goals” toa point where | they 


a characterize the lows might be classified, nal aspirations completely outran their pos- 


through a a modification of “Merton’s scheme, sible realization, the level of expressed as- 
into: five 54, piration of many of our low communicators 
First, conformity to the adult culture, tends to be pathetically 1 more modest than 
in which the child appears ‘to have internal- that of the highs. s. W hen asked whom they 

ized both the cultural goals and the institu- admire most, or who they would like to be a 


the modes. adaptation which tend seem attainable. Presumably because origi- 


_ tionalized means of the adult world and to if they could be anybody at all for a week, 
accept and conform to them, difficult agai the lows are far less daring about naming 


4 glamorous figures from public life history 
er tion, tend to cling to persons from 
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tion of goals the form of. within the ‘the 


or simple bellious child. 


—— 


these 

narily | serve a as “means” wether. from our study, if trans! 
Particularly among the younger children, in further detail, do give some evidence of P 
- _ lows, far more than the highs, report day-_ the main elements : of a framework of this mean 
dreams about such home- “spun fantasies as sort; although it must be kept in mind alreat 

P playing outside, bicycling, ‘swimming, going that the materials have to d do with attitudes, © to co 
home to. play baseball. At the extreme pole even with fantasies, as well as with be- ~ later 


three Wishes in the world, ‘d like a__ based on small samples, and still in process 
of a analysis. Present indications, dependent 

course upon much further are, 


is the child who, when asked to name any havior; and that the data are frag gmentary, 


A fourth mode of 
characteristic of the fantasy life of the lows 


is retreatism, in which the individual, feeling First, in terms of aeeliantenn, 4 that ilegec 
—himselt defeated, abandons both the goals studies such as the present one might be 
and the means as socially accepted. He is, used to define the journalistic appeals which 
in the adult world, the outcast from so- will have “most impact on individuais who prese 


‘ciety, the vagabond, the drunkard, the either highly oriented peers or sl 
capist. Among the children, this is apt to adults; as well as on individuals following an in 
take the form of an entrancement with | the various adaptation patterns: Suggested |  searc 
‘Bunny, Mickey Mouse, and similar little here. onveisely, such studies may throw possi 
animal who “apparently to considerable light upon the ‘popular con- in th 
troversies centering around our “ ‘media 
made” children. 
both the poor and Second , that an apparently distinctive 
_ ordinary living and retire into a world of characteristic of the peer-group culture is the 
their own. Better liked by younger children mediocrity” norm, which works to level off 
in the sample, the extreme preference is aspirations: and to modify individual tend- 
lows, o like toward excellence. It thus: becomes 


fee all the adult 1 means- s-ends con-— orient themselves to pat 
ventions and gets away with it, is liked a terns, or continue to conform to the medi- — 
92% cf the lows as “compared with 75% ocrity norm 
of the highs a among the younger children. Third, that, since many elements of the 
Retreatism is doubtless easiest to bear when adult types of adaptation to the values ~ 
imputed to a rabbit! our culture are already to be found among 
A fifth mode, 7 rebellion, in which the | in- adolescents and pre- -adolescents, a study of 
[ dividual no: not only rejects the accepted goals — these same subjects during the transition — 
means but wants to substitute new to adulthood might be ‘used to determine 
values for “them, occurs in in rare instances, extent to. which | these early tendencies 
‘mainly among the lows. It well be may be forerunners of later conformist or 
that this form does not exist among adoles- 4 deviant behavior. If indeed it should prove 
j cents in the same sense or to the same that deviant value patterns can be isolated — 
degree that it does among adults, ‘because at this formulative ‘Stage, ‘the resultant 
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= be many. ny. This would lead 


‘us to look for the social forces behind con- 


-formist or or deviant behavior at the adolescent, 
as well as at the adult, level. "degree 
to which the parents (and we find that, of 
- these, the mother i is the chief communicator) 
a ‘transmit to the child cultural goals which 
~ are possible of achievement by him, through 
‘means available at his social level, may 
already have important bearing on his ability 
— to conform, first to the youth culture, and 
ater to the adult culture. Since it is self- 
vident that success goals and means show 


} “greatest disparity among the lower socio- 


economic classes of our ‘society, it may be a 


no accident that we find our low communi-_ 


ators 


until there has been opportunity 
to explore such possible implications, our 


present experimental research is adequate 
that group -Telations constitute 
a imp ortant variable in communications re- 
F a, and should be further tested for its 
a possible bearing on the course of or is 


in this field. 1 For ‘example: 
_ The definition of the “ “communications” 
concept might, in aiming at a more rounded 
be very "broadly 


/—both mass media communication and inter- 


personal communication, hypothesizing 


that the two are closely interlocked; 
—both the specific messages transmitted and 
the basic values or frames. of reference 


underlying these messages; 


- pact of the message and its ultimate in- 


fluence. 


2. The objectives of research programs in 


this field might also be stated broadly, 


as to into consideration such ultimate 


mass media interest, on the one and 
he pattern of interpersonal \ communication 


: channels, on the other. Mass media ‘channels 


#4 are clearly extended and proliferated through — 
interpersonal communications. Illinois: The Free Press, 1 1950. 


4 


e less priv- 


—both the degree and nature of initial im- — 


ROUP_ RELATIONS. AND COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


be kinds of media materials pr wy as well as 

reasons for such preference, are hypothesized 
as being affected by the individual’s group 
affiliations. What is the and degree” 


of thi this relationship? 


Be. To define the content of communications, — 
both through mass media and interpersonal 
channels, in terms of the underlying values — 


or frames of reference.® What are the re- 
spective - functions of mass media and ¢ of 
interpersonal communication in (a) trans- 
‘mitting values and (b) helping the individual — 


to internalize them and put them to work? ~ 


might be studied are: 
To what extent are the values of mass _ 

- ‘ media messages accepted, rejected, or dis- 
_ torted in line with the values of the sig- 
nificant reference groups to” which the 


To what extent and under whet conditions 
_interpersonal communication, which : 


: “imply th the same goals and values? And, in 
_ the case of youth communications, to what 7 
extent are the value patterns of adoles- | 
4 _ cents indicative of the values which they 
‘tier will later accept as adults? Is there a__ 
tendency to carry over into adulthood the 
mediocrity patterns of the peer- r-oriented 


To discover ‘the relation betwe een “social 
a structure and mobility, on the one ot 
and communications patterns, on the other.¢ 
_ Since groups are assumed to be an — 


= 


comes. important to determine which ele- 
ie ments in social structure operate toward or 
from~ ‘the effective transmission or 
perpetuation of values ; and, in turn, what is. 
the effect of this ‘communication n of values 
upon th social ‘Structure itse itself. 
might be studied are; 
what extent is group mobility 
formulation of reference group theory 
Robert K. Merton and Alice Kitt, “Reference — 
Group Theory in the American Soldier,” in Con- 
_ tinuities in Social Research: Studies in the Scope 
and Method of the “American” Soldier,” — 
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by emulation of the values o f the group whic the — orientation ‘On 


aspired to? What is the social position and ik, 


personality type of those members of one ‘These are only s some of the kinds of im. 
who ‘orient themselves positively 


‘toward the per of another group to and questions raised by the hy. 
= they aspire? What is the effect | of pothesis that group relations are an need 
orientation to the values of a new group tant variable in communications esearch, 
ee (a) the value patterns | of the mobile and by the suggestion that future research 
individual, (b) the values of the ‘group | in this field seek for a more basic under- 

which he is now rejecting, and (c) the standing of the role of social | groups in the 
overall values. of the larger social system transmission of 


T appears that two great co concepts are 2. Role- Playing. This term refers to pers cone 
in imminent danger foming the above functions. It is important the ¢ 
R through confusion. ‘Three recent texts to note that the term refers to range - field 
in n social psychology, all of them unusually performance, conduct, overt © activity. A Athi 
good, have dangerously confused the socio- woman occupying the position or status of 
logical concept of role- -playing with the e psy- parent is ; socially expected to play the role — 
‘chological concept of role- taking.’ — oa of mother, involving a whole series of be- 


In order to clarify the issue, let us specify _haviors— ‘protecting the child, feeding it, : 


traditional meanings the terms dressing it, training it, loving it, etc. These 


involved. called role behaviors. People thus p per- 
1. Role. _ Every ‘person: in every ‘society form the ‘Toles of mother, father, son, daugh- ae 
holds « or occupies. certain positions or sta- ter, milkman, policeman, cowboy, gangster, 
tuses—parent, educator, healer, public ‘serv- in all sorts of situations. 
etc. every social position there 3. Role- Taking. This term, unfortunately, 
socially prescribed duties or functions has nothing whatever to do with playing 
be performed, and rights to be enjoyed. role as described above. Role- taking is a 
These functions are called “social r roles” term instituted by George Herbert 
¥ just ‘roles.”” ‘Every role involves a whole years” ago at a time when social psychology | 
“system of behaviors _more or less expected was hardly more than a name for Mead’s 
enforced by various groups. We may course at the University of Chicago. The 
: define e role, then, as a socially prescribed ~ term role- taking meant, for Mead, a strictly 
way of behaving in particular situations for mental or cognitive or empathic activity, not 
any person occupying | a given social posi- overt behavior or conduct. In Mead’ Ss usage 
or status. A role represents what a_ the term refers to that phase of the symbolic 
‘ person is is supposed to do in a given situa- process by which a person momentarily pre- 
tion by v virtue of the social position he holds. tends to himself that he is another person, 


projects himself into the perceptual field of 
4 Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, the other person, imaginatively “puts hii him- 
Social Psychology, Dryden Press, 1949; Theodore 
_M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, Dryé Press, self in the other's place,” that he 
1950; S. Stansfeld Sargent, Social Psychology, get an insight into the other person's 
Ronald Press, 1950. probable bel behavior i in a given si situation. 
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Mead used the > term ‘ ‘role” in this ¢ con-_ great and increasingly seful 
nection. What he meant is easily determined 


the alternate phrase he used; ; Synony~ -BIFFERENTIATING FACTORS pe 


| -the-role- the first place role- playing is 
of-the-other” he invariably used the sociological concept with a long history? 


attitude- ~of- the- -other For  Role- -taking, however, is a strictly psycho- 

historical Teasons | role” and logical concept, also with a long history. 
The symbolic process (Coutu, pp. 264 ff.) al 
“gives the human being a remarkable power; 7 


enables him to. pretend momentarily 
_ but for Mead they represented one he ‘is another person. While he is “being” 


the same idea. -a. Thus the contemporary that person, i.e, , acting like him 1 verbally or 
concept of role as described above has Tittle ‘empathically, or ‘both, “gets: an “insight 
in common with S concept “role” into how that person: probably views a given 
his famous term role- ~taking. Mead’s ‘situation. He rehearses what he believes to 
z= means > taking’ over into oneself be: the other person’s attitude, point of view, 
the ‘ginny , point of view, — ‘na perspective, perceptual field, or “role,” 80 
= in the that when, a moment later, he returns to 
ae Boe ee, “being” himself, he has a good idea of how 
latter sense is Mead’s use of ‘ “role” related 


‘this other erson will robabl act in ‘that 
‘to contemporary use of the term “role.” 


situation, since he himself would probably 
4, Playing-at a Role. There is a fourth 
hav ted that if he h t 


common then as now. This term 


is one “of the misfortunes of merate some of the differences between these 


2 — we 


in contemporary ‘social psychology, however, 
would confuse the terms “role” and “atti-— 


to. “be” that o other person. | W ith this new 
know ledge he can now sympethioc with, feel 
‘with and as, the other person, and can ‘he 

anticipate what the o' other person will ‘prob- 
ably think and do, and he himself can act 
accordingly. Role- -taking, then, is a mene 7 


nitive process, while role- -playing is a socio-- 
logical concept referring tc toa a social function | 
which all people holding a | particular posi- 
> tion or status are expected to 


fantasy life. of children. It refers” to the 
activity which a child pretends he is, 
a milkman, i in which he thinks, overt conduct. 
talks and performs /ike one. The child ‘that 
play th this ‘role, since ape id “in role- taking one pretends he i is is another 
_at it, thus learning both role-taking and role- _ pretend anything. A policeman arresting a 
playing. ‘ ‘Playing-at’ ’ thus involves both the 
person is not pretending; is performing 
_ “playing” and ‘ “taking” concepts in a make- or playing a a role expected of one holdin eS 
believe, playful, fictitious or fantasy form. ng 


The fact that these three different con- the position of public 


cepts” are denoted by highly similar. symbols 
(words) is most | unfortunate, for this con- 


. 2 Theodore M. 4 on cit, p. 
dition not onl leads to confusion, but what 
y 8 See Walter Coutu, Emergent Hamen Nature, 


‘is worse, it leads si some believe Knopf, 1949, Inder, 


on o¢c- "purpose of this is to enable him to get the the attempt to differentiate the con- 
ee . 4 other person’s “point of view” so that he cepts constitutes “quibbling about words.” ae 
f ima_can anticipate the other’s behavior and then Nothing could be further from the truth, - 
e hy 
mpor 
Parch, 
inder- 4 
| 
per- 
rtant 
A 
role ™ 
it, | 
hese 
per- | 
ster, onan elementary level and (2) playing-at, _ 
or pretending to play, some well-known role. 
tly, _ While under certain conditions adults en- 
ga 
isa 
lead 
logy 
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being milkmen, mother, etc. of projection; ‘role- "means 

they” do not and cannot play these r roles. oneself, a form of socially 
Playing- -at involves an elementary form of for holding a given social 


‘not necessarily a particular | other person, but so.° Role-taking involves thinking and feel- 
often a stereotype of some _functionary. as one believes the other person thinks 
Playing- -at is “make believe” ” or “play act- and feels—a_ form of empathy or of what 
‘ing. Playing- at a role is not “necessarily might be called synconation. -Role- -taking is is 


playing- -at-being another person; ‘it may rep- thus clearly r related to sympathy, whereas 
resent playing- at performing some socially role-playing bears no relation 


prescribed function which he “cannot 2 actually sympathy. 


perform : since Ss age occupy _ While there is a good deal more to these 
“the appropriate social position: or it may concepts than i ‘is indicated | by these fi five 


even involve playing- -at being a cow pony, points, yet these a are the traditional mean- 7 
_ machine gun or airplane, with the —— ings of the terms as used by Mead and — 


pretends he is another person— whereas role-playing is only 
t 


ate vocalizations, sounds or noises. as established in a large sociological litera 


ture. Despite the ‘unfortunate. similarity 
f role-taking and role- -playing is that role- Ps symbols by which the concepts are known, 


of 
ta aking i is significantly and necessarily 1 related they nevertheless, very different. 
> social distance, ‘whereas role- -playing is constructs. 


not.* Indeed there are conditions under which 


_ A third factor differentiating the concepts" 


_ certain roles can be successfully played only 


to the extent that role-taking is inhibited. The tees tenth involved in the following 
Too efficient role- taking, putting oneself in 


the pla ti t criticism are among the best in social psy- 
the place of one’s victim, mig ‘prevent a chology, and they all represent, in one way 


. a policeman from making an arrest, a soldier or another, the new mode in this field. They, 


_ from bayoneting” = enemy, or a surgeon with | the present writer’s text, are the “first” 
to use > these in an extensive and 


RECENT ‘EVIDENCE oF CONFUSION 


from o operating ona patient. In each of these 
instances professional training is designed 
to ir inhibit role- taking ability | So that the role. 
be properly played. To play the roles 
of physician, clergyman, professor, a person 


must usually be a good role-taker; to play a meen It is reac by that this paper wil con- 


the roles of top executive, hangman, “tribute to this tardy 


2 ciplin linarian often ‘Tequires t that a person b ; ewcumb. Newcomb’s book is the largest 


a poor role- taker, in appropriate situations.® of the three and gives what is “probably 


A fourth differentiating factor in the “most ex extensive. thorough-g going 
concepts is that role-t taking concerns an- 


analysis of roles and role- -playi ing ever pub- 
- other’ s “role” (attitude, perspective), where- , = . This part of his book is an excellent , 


as _role- playing one’s own role piece of -work—but while his exhaustive 
(social function). Role-taking means think- 


analysis is concerned presen entirely with 


roles and role- -playing, he mistakenly calls 
Walter Coutu, op. cit., pp. 197, 288, 311 ff 
the “process role- taking. In the space of 


; whole line of thinking and its ‘relation — 


to authority and power will be expcunded in Ibid. pp. 30, 264-265, 281 ff. In these refer- 
the author's ‘second volume. But see 
Coutu, op. cit., 3 397. 
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_ROLE- PL AY ING ROLE- TAKING 
“pages (283-334) the traditional usage of taking (the italicized words) but without 


- the term “role- taking” fage violated 65 times the use of the term “ 
the book these figures are more than doubled. -. the ways in which individuals come to interi- 

In these 51 pages the process of role- taking © _ orize social norms and take [play] their 1 roles, 
role- is described 7 times” without being given or less as prescribed . . . As an end result 
ech- and numerous instances one or of this development individuals become able, in| 
a ip ‘both terms (role- taking and role- -playing) _ Varying degrees, to put themselves in in the place 

. are used in a context in which the proper 7 of those with whom they interact, and to treat 
meaning cannot be determined, since it could ~ them as persons who 


properly be | either, but certainly not both. (p. 30 (p. (301) 
he traditional usage of the term This practice of -playing while 
- taking” is violated six times in the following calling it it role-taking and “then suddenly giv- 
aKit 
paragraph. ing a description of true role- taking 1g without alg 
Individual Motivation to Take [Play] Roles. using the term is rather frequent, 
No position | within a group endures unless 2 | the reader t to believe that only one concept 
occupants are motivated to take [play] the is involved (e.g o pp. (294, 301, , 306, 
associated with that position. It will not endure, 332, 495, etc.). 
_ furthermore, , unless other group members are In the following - passage » the term ‘ “plays- _~ =. 
2 at” is used consistently with tradition under 
heading “role-taking”’ < 


g’”; while “plays” i Ss 


J ~ motivated to encourage (or at least tolerate) 
that role. Both of t these conditions are neces- 
sary. ‘Such motives are acquired by interaction 
group members among whom norms al- 
ready exist which call for certain positions and Taking Depends Upon Antictpations. 
roles. Through such interaction, individuals ac- During this period of absolutism, children —_ 
quire frames of reference, respond to rewards to practice th the prescribed roles of others in their : 
and punishments, and learn the techniques of 7 society. The child plays at. being a milkman, 
& taking [playing] the role and of responding to storekeeper, or mother. Quite obviously he is | 
~ others who take [play] roles. In brief, they copying whole patterns of behavior which he 
become motivated to take [play] roles ‘and ot has observed. The role must be enacted in a 
others take [play] role roles. certain way; there is no readier ‘source of argu-— 


“In the above he “ment among small children than different. ver- 
in the above quotation t here is not - singi€ sions of the proper way of doing it—e.g. playing . 


tance of the use of “role-taking” in the 
instance of the use o ‘role-ta ing” in e- [at] “mother, or playing [at] milkman. . a 
sense in which George ‘Herbert Mead used ‘They are commonly enacted in such a way sg 


the term. ‘Again t the text says to involve interaction between himself and 


prescribed position is neces milkman, storekeeper, or mother. ‘This may be 
if sarily defined in relation to the roles of other © ther substitutiv ely (by getting a companion to’ 
a people, who, of course, also hold positions. A play the part of the child while he plays [at] — 

_ mother cannot — her role except in in rela- the adult role) or alternately (taking [playing 
= toa child... (p. 285) each” role himself, e after the other). 


with traditional term “play” is the above passage the traditionally y 
- used as if it were synonymous with “take” proper concept is “play-at” (a child - = 

in the previous quotation, an obvious vio- 


confusingly u y used for a 


play these roles), but it is denoted by all 


of Mead’ usage. three terms—role- -taking, playing- gat, and 
In the following Oe the term “take” role-playing. Furthermore, the heading of 
is misused for “ ‘play,” and this i is followed . this section should be reversed, for anticipa- a 


o 
‘an true rel tion depends o on role- -taking, not vice versa. 

; a One cannot anticipate the behavior of an- 


other first taking his 
usage is placed i in 1 brackets when — 


is violated. 
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We 


in the other’s place.® 


--Role- -playing, however, is dependent upon an- 


 Ucipation, which indicates that role- -playing 


is dependent upon ‘role- -taking, again indi- 
_ cating two concepts. (This point is impor- 
_ tant for learning theory in social psychology, 
for it means ‘that the child cannot perform 


an exhaustive analysis 0 of role- playing which 


in most instances unfortunately called 
role- taking ; (2) a rather frequent reference 

to the role- taking process but 
of the identifying term; and (3) a few 
good ‘descriptions of the role-taking process 

with p proper use of the identifying term. But. 


the sociological process of role-playing until the uninitiated reader has no way of knowing 2 
he is of the process which is what, when or why. 
_Lindesmith and Strauss. Unlike New- 
comb’ s text, which | is of a more or less 
eclectic pattern, that of Lindesmith and 
Strauss is definitely in the new mode of ; 
symbolic interaction. n. Whereas Newcomb 
person is to another i is also, psychologist, these authors are so socioloe 
to himself as to what the since too, confuse the con- 


s of -taking is s accurately 


described and named and 


—i.e., to put himself sufficiently in the other’s Both concepts | found their fi 
“place to” anticipate how the other will respond origin» and development 
Thus the child takes [plays] a dual role, pre- iterature. 

4 sumably time, begins to hese au ors” understand, role- le-playing, 
speak—i.e., he is [playing the roles of] both jike Newcomb, often use as synonyms 
to others others and listener to himself. (p. = 

the words enact or enacting. Yet they use | 

term role- -playing for role-t -taking, and 

The roles of speaker and listener are roles ‘manage to confuse the two concepts; and 

the child can play, so ‘ “role- -playing” is often neglect to use term role- 


here, if our analysis of traditional taking when discussing the process to. — 


the: time he 1 reached p. 309 Professor nomenon ‘that whereas Newcomb 
Newcomb ‘apparently felt that something -playing' and calls it role- | 


need of Mead? ’s “concept of ‘role-taking, he 
captures and uses the concept by giving it 
a new name, , “Taking the Perspectives of 
Others.” “ad And he does not confuse this con- 
cept with ‘role-] -playing. However, the new 


7 


“tole- taking” again comes into use for both 
‘tole- -playing and role- taking. On 333 the 
term “take” is used nine times in accord- — 
ance with tradition, and once in violation 

of it. This: inconsistent usage, which occurs 


frequently (eg. PP. 308, 312 , 320, 323, 


‘if the book always taking for playing, 
correction would be relatively e 
_ What we have in Newcomb, then, is 


ay Newcomb himself says this in the 


quotation 
from 307, which we cite next. 


appears, on p. 170, the section en- 
- titled “Taking the Role of the Other” 


= it role-playing , generally 


_ The appropriateness « of the “role. 


playing is judged by imagining the proposed ace , 
tion from the standpoint of other persons in- 


term is seldom used thereafter and the term ~ volv ed in it. (p. 170) Pend a 


| WwW hat this passage s 


ays is that the appro- 
priateness of a projected role-playing is 
judged by role-taking on the part of the 
person contemplating the particular “role. | 
playing. While there is nothing wrong in 


the usage here, yet ‘there is no awareness a 


‘that this passage, an and most of ‘the page, ij 


involves both concepts, and the reader is 
the loser. Although this description of role- 
4 


not appear until p. . 196, where, amazingly, 
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cerned with earning to roles. 


> _ gradually learn to take into account the points “4 
of view of others has been given by Piaget 


7 and not role- playing. ‘The burden of this 


term is in section <£ the expressions “ “taking ‘the roles of 


‘The ‘child plays at being a mother, at a 7 
teacher, at being a policeman. ... He has a 
of stimuli which call out in himself the sort of 


report of the way in which human children 


_ involves an ‘elementary stage of role- taking 


The child is at first enclosed in his own ‘point imarily concerned with “fantasy life 


of view and sees all things from within it. His — - pri 


. - perceptions and judgments tend to be ‘absolute’ of children, as well as the overt activity of © 


_ or egocentric because he is unaware of « 7 other pretending to play certain roles which the 


points of view and perceptions. . . . Because — child could not actually play. The child is 


perspectives other than his own sce not taken playfully acting-out his own fantasy, 


- jnto account, his own perceptions appear abso- The authors close ‘this: section by conclud- 


“This is ‘exactly what Mead meant by ‘role Through his make-believe verbal play the 
taking” ; and it is what has been called D child learns to take the role of other persons 

: role-taking in a vast sociological | literature = thus learns to see his own activity from the 

since Mead. There are in this three-page 

eight descriptive references to the is paralleled in real-life situations by the child’s 


-_role- taking process, but the identifying term 8*@sPing of actual roles played toward him by 


te never used; % terms used are ““take Parents and other associates, and by his incor- 


view » oration | of certain roles into the structure of 
account,” “take a> point | of. 1 personality. 


pre of. others,” “grasp the point of Thus, despite the title of the section, 
view of all of which are, to be sure, aay about role-playing, but an “excellent 


“grasp the ‘roles of others, “assume the 


analysis is given of the linguistic basis ¢ of " 


but the 1 is role-taking. In another quotation from Mead 
not told this, and is not here made familiar (p. 177) Lindesmith | and Strauss give usa 
with h the traditional term. And although t the clear illustration of what Mead meant >a 


title of the section is on “playing roles,” the word “role” in his expression 


= in the section. taking’ iva 
(Incidentally, t this otherwise brilliant sec If we contrast play with organized 
tion ‘supports our proposition ‘stated earlier 


game, we note the essential difference that the 
that role-taking ability must precede role- - child who plays in a game must be ready to . 


_ Symbolic- interactionist theory r of learning.) that game, and that these different roles must — 
_ The next section in the book (pp. 175- have a different relationship to each other. . . 
176) has the title “The Linguistic Basis In a game where a number of individuals are 
of Role- Playing,” but as. in the p previous involved . . . the child taking one role must be 
— section the subj ect discussed is role- taking ready to take the role of everyone else. . 
has to have an organization of these 1 roles; 


lay th rare 
section is to indicate “that language is basic om 


playing ability, an important factor in the attitude of everyone else involved 


in the development of the ability to play Unfortunately f for contemporary social 
_ roles” (p. 175), ‘despite the fact that the psychology role and attitude had the same te 


Mead given on this meaning for Mead, and when he used 
‘page points out that language is basic to concept “role-taking” he was not speaking — . 


role- -taking ability, ‘to ‘the extent o about roles as we understand in the 


standpoint of these others. Role-taking in play 
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a ‘understand Mead ‘that has led to the con- on the sa same occurs on p. P- 186. 
fusion. It should be obvious that a ball- | of Lindesmith and Strauss: 


could not play a all the ‘ ‘positions’ ity of 
roles ona team, at least ‘not all at once or - the ability of human beings [take] 


enables them to acquire objectivity. . . 
: while he is playing his own, but in this 2 By assuming the positions of other persons, the _ 


quotation has the child individual is able to turn his language 
is, taking-the-role of everyone 0 on the team a while himself and his own actions. e. “nn 
playing his own. A person can, while playing ‘The ability 
af shortstop, take the role of all others on the e ability to.take into account the view of 


t i On other persons, to take their roles, is fundamental 
__ team involve in a given play. One can take to the achievement of ‘objective’ thought. Mog 


attitude of a gangster without playing 


his role; this is how police catch offenders. The same ‘thing. occurs on the p page ge following — 
We two concepts here, not one. this, while on p. 190 “role- -taking” is properly 
summarizing the importance | of studies used. 
children’ yom." ideas (pp. 181-182), the After the authors have already given this 
authors enumerate ‘several points, among dacunsion of role- 


4 them the fact that the child “moves from | times properly named but usually called role- 


ized role-playing [role-taking], i.e. his gen- entitled “Taking the Role of the Other.” 
eral eralized other develops. should now be Although: the process of role-taking is here 
2 apparent that the terms in brackets a: are the well described, with its linguistic basis, » the 


correct ones according to traditional usage. — term “role- taking” is not used. A more an | 
_ Students of Mead are aware that the “gen- ~ title of this section would be “The = | 7 


- eralized-other” in his thinking i isa phenome- Basis of Role-taking”—a second instance of 
of role- taking, and is irrelevant to role- 
layin "Generalized ‘ ‘role-playing” is an argent. The third of these excellent new 
conception. texts is that of S. Stansfeld Sargent. As 
_ The difference between the two concepts — pared with the other two this book lays con- 
is illustrated by two items which the authors _ siderably less stress on roles, role-playing | 
their “Materials for Discussion” a and role- taking, but ‘there is confusion here 
which they give at the end of each ‘chapter “nevertheless. hereas Newcomb’ 


without comment. On 182 the 


following: 

_ Whom a change of personality is impose [dur + =. he discussion begins on p- 205 with the 


ing hypnosis] not only adapts his | ‘speech, ges- 
_ tures and attitudes to the new Personality, child’s role- taking—in_ the form 
i ‘playing-at,” after and the terms 


type of role-taking, not 
clare, and the like. (J. Dollard) from role- -playing. On both terms, 


 role- taking and role- ‘playing, a are used with 
should d interpret t the first quotation as rep- an apparent under 

resenting -role-taking, and the second as terms represent different concepts. The a's 
___‘Tepresenting role-playing, but the authors ject is then dropped and resumed on p. 273, rl 
give the reader no cue to what is significant where: doubt begins to enter the reader's 


Ina on p. ns ‘ 


simple ro role- -playing [role- -taking] to ) general- _ playing, there now appears on p. 196 a a 
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4 the term -at” would have ap- statement of the role- o-taking process, even 
a propriate instead of his using both playing chem is not so named. 
taking to denote the process. On p. 278 


Client- -centered therapy hes led us to 
terms follow traditional “usage, but, dopt the client's perceptive field as the basis a 


there | appears to be : no awareness that two for genuine understanding. 
concepts are involved. on 281 0 


- doubts are substantiated with the violation This is exactly what Mead meant by “taking ~ 7 
of traditional usage of the terin “take” in —. the role of the other,” adopting the other’ S 
7 _ instances. Using the illustration of a guest at perceptive field, imaginatively and empathi- 

4 a dinner party, ‘the text reads: pps reneymner cally cally putting oneself i in the other’ ’s place. > 
Our guest may, of course, be displaying other ‘CONCLUSION © 

x may | also take [play or display] the role of as In this paper we have tried to dem as 
man of the world, a cynic, or a prophet... . - strate the following propositions: eid that 4 
i a strictly psychological standpoint, ve tradition has ¢ given us two important con- 4% 

taking [role- because the cepts pertaining to two very different types 

human organism can take and maintain a ‘men- _ of human activitv. one ociolo ical and one | 

tal set’ which facilitates certain kinds — (2) that | this 


and also us two different terms with which | 


Then at the bottom of ‘the the 
“play” is traditionally used, but is assumed which, though different, ‘yet are impre- 
q to have the same meaning as “taking” in = cise and “inadequately differentiated the 
last quotation above; and on p. 283 “play” tradition; (3) that these concepts are now in 
traditional vu usage three times. On of being lost through confusion be- 
= however, “play ing” follows traditional cause recent important texts are using either — i. 


usage bi but “taken” badin used to mean the same or both terms to refer to either or both | con- = 


thine. cepts: and their relevant activities; and (4) 

the corrective | for t this state of confusion 

For the most part the individual is uncon- _* 

it $c ious of the fact that he is playing a role. ra 
‘Teacher and student, employer and employee, 


_ husband and wife seldom stop to think what is 
the appropriate behavior. 


used them. There are several adequate syn 

_ onyms for ‘the term “role-taking,” but the 

.... In new and un- | reader is the loser, as is the profession, = 

“usual circumstances, however, the situation ten original term is not — with 


to use Mead’s terms and concepts as Mead i 


_be interpreted or defined, and the role to be them. 
The writer has a direct interest in this m: matter, 
; ‘The term “ri ole- -taking”’ is again ‘misused on for in his Emergent Human Nature, Mead’s con- _ 
ip. 290; but “role. -playing” is repeatedly used cept of role-taking is central; whereas in his 5 
correctly on on pages 306, 309 and 310. Later, _ volume now in preparation role- -playing is a central | 
‘ concept. To read these books with the belief that 
319-320, in a “quotation from Carl 


‘the two terms are synonymous make both 
Rogers we | are given a perfect descriptive books practically meaningless. 
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SOCIO. ECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND COLLEGE 


‘Ray A.] MULLIGAN 
4 Del University 


school and college students has been children from the upper socio- -economic 
subject of study in a number of groups s continue to go on to college. Among. 

investigations. Many articles and parts of high ‘school graduates who fail to continue 
studies have reported the rest results of surveys | their: education there is evidence that many 
of student abilities, interests, and academic of them with the ability to assimilate a 

achievement as related to the socio- economic college education come from the lower 

background of students i in particular s schools. ‘economic groups.® Some sociologists and ed- 


Among other things, these studies reveal: -—ucators look upon this latter ‘situation as 


= aa A A tendency | for students from profes- undesirable and feel it should be corrected.‘ 


proprietor, and managerial groups to. 


The current plan for the encouragement of 
Be in proportion from grammar school talented high school graduates | to enter | col- 
college. lege is _based ona Program of national 
2. Students in liberal arts colleges tend to scholarships and fellowships.® Thus, it ap- 
stand h higher in the socio-economic scale than = pears that the proponents of this plan look 
those in and normal “upon the problem as being essentially 
schools. inl cial, and assume that most high school gradu- 
Students ‘enrolled in private s schools with college ability would enter college 
universities, « on the whole, come from if some ‘kind “of financial assistance were 
_ higher socio-economic groups than students available. On the other hand, the theory ¢ of — 
attending public high schools, junior colleges, social « Class as a culture concept looks upon — 
or state universities. the non- presence in institutions of higher 
Students from the upper socio-economic of talented lower- class high school 


_ ‘groups are over-represented it in institutions of 


economic background of high numbe rs in high school, while most of the 4 q 


higher learning, and students from the lower 
socio-economic groups are under- represented. 


_ §. The chances children of superior i intel- 
ligence have of attending college increase as 


th the family income increases. 


= 


gence have of attending college increase as 
ne the father’s Ss occupational status increases. 


socio-economic groups” institutions of 
higher learning” can be partly explained by 
the: fact that children from “these groups 

start dropping out of school on the grade 
Tevels and continue to do : so in increasing 


= va. 


ee Ruth Strang, Behavior and 1949), 17-22; and, A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s 
of “Students in College and Secondary Sckools, 
1937, and W. Lloyd Werner et al. Who Shall Be * Sibley, op. cit. 
Educated?, , 1944, for summaries on some of these 


mine Classes as selective cultural ; groupings 

which give to their members a similar stock 

of ideas, values, feelings, attitudes, and forms 


«6. The chances children of : superior ‘intelli- 


The under- -representation of the lower 


q 


“of behavior. It the fact ‘that people 
Warner al., Social Class in in 
1949, p. 25. 
Elbridge Sibley, “Some Clues 
te to Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1942), 322- 330; Warner et al., Who Shall — 
Be Educated?; George F. Zook, “The Findings 
and Recommend ations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education,” Bulletin of the Ameri- — 
can Association of University Professors, 35 (Spring, 


Youth, 
Warner, (op. cit, Pp. 165; an 

Zook, cit. ty 19. 
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live, work, play an and th think. on different as a grace 0 or asa 
levels. The differences es between classes are ‘means of bettering o one’s class. position. 
not merely financial or external standards sit occurred to the writer that these two 
of living, b but encompass the entire range | of approaches t to the problem of the under- — 
social behavior: occupation, vocation, man- 7 representation of talented lower socio-eco- 
ner of speaking, social and sexual attitudes, nomic groups in institutions of higher learn- 
q musical and tastes, and ‘philosophy could be evaluated in one such institution 
z “According to to this ais theory the culture of the 4 of both students with military ex experience 
lower classes" obstructs the educational students without military experience. 
- velopment of their children. The home back- Accordingly, the present study was under- 
_ ground tends t to ) make them critical of, or taken: (1) To determine the t representative 
unsympathetic: to, the idea of education and _ ness of the various socio-economic g! groups ats 
emphasizes the importance of going to work Indiana and to relate socio- eco- 
4 and to the family’ income a at 


the socio-- 


determines to a ‘degree 
definitions that are unfavorable for a h higher 


Thus, according to the culture theory of Occupation of the students’ fathers was a 
large numbers of ‘students from the used as an index of socio- economic back- 
Jower ‘socio-economic groups would not be ground. The classification of gainful 
expected: to take of the proposed into socio-economic groups developed by 
Edwards’ was used for this purpose. 
‘ - high: school preg since » their class cul- wards claims that his arrangement of the — 
ture does not value higher education as _—— groups of w workers in his classifica- 
end in itself, as a social I grace or as a means ~ tion system are grouped in | the descending _ 
social mobility. order of the socio-economic status 
as the proponents of public workers them and that 
for higher education claim, large numbers of — constitute a scale. ee mc ee 
talented children from | the lower socio-eco- ‘There is considerable agreement among 
nomic groups | have not attended ¢ college be- social ‘scientists | that if only one item relating 


a 


Ay 
| cause se of the lack of financial means, the G. I. to so socio-economic ‘status could be recorded, - 
~ Bill of Rights should have enabled substan- uld probably be sele he 
g occupation ‘wou probably be selected as the 
tial numbers of of veterans from the lower significant. It may then be assumed 
socio-economic groups to attend college. On that occupation differentiates populations 
the other hand, according to the theory of into somewhat distinct socio-economic groups _ ps 


class as a culture concept, the G. I. Bill of - 
Rights should not have appreciably altered Alba M. Edwards, Comparative “Occupation 


the socio- economic composition of student Statistics, U. S. 1870-1940, 16th Census, ‘United Pe, ! 


4 


= a- 


14 bodies i in institutions of higher learning and ‘States Bureau of Census, 1943, Se 
| = veterans should come from the upper Ibid., p. 182. 


Sa See F. S. Chapin, The Measurement of Social > 
where education is wd Status, 1933; T. Parsons, “An Analytical Approach 


Pie See James Bossard, The Sociology of Child Journal of Sociology, 45, 856; R. Strang, op. cit., % 
1948, pp. 284-286, and 303-306, for Centers, The Psychology “of Social 
_ a clear statement on class as a culture concept in ‘Classes, 1949, p . 209; J. W. McConnell, The > 
felation to education. Also, see Hollingshead, op. Evolution of Social Classes, 1942, p. 210; and 
» Pp. 83-120, for the cultural characteristics of Genevieve “Kmupfer, Indices of Socio- Economic 


‘Status, Doctor’s Columbia 1946. 
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then: any other single i ‘collar group 30. 5 per cent 
The Sample. Data for the study were aa. the state population, and the farmers con- 

lected fr from the personnel information forms ‘tribute 9. 4 per cent of the students, while 
the office of the Registrar. These forms representing 0 of the state 


are filled’ out by the “individual students population. 


while 
ancy 

-farmir 

whole 


during registration. Only th the personnel fo forms -. The significance of th — cidence in T Table 
of male students 1 who were in attendance at ‘ 1 may be: more readily seen if we assume that 
_ Indiana University during the second semes- _ such factors as size of family, opportunity to 
ter of the academic year of 1946-47 were attend college, and desire to attend ‘college 
included in the study. A twenty per cent are constant for all socio-economic. groups; 
samp! e of the male students at the university then equal representation of all socio-eco- > 
was secured by selecting every fifth male > nomic groups ¥ would result in indices appro 
personnel information form alphabetically. mating 100 or unity, However, the several 
sample of 1,444 cases was obtained. socio- -economic groups are not equally repre- 
Since information on the occupations of sented. The professional group sends to the 
_ the students’ fathers was of paramount university approximately three and | -one- 
_ portance in the present study, steps were fourth times as many students as its “quota,” 
4 taken during registration to instruct the male while a at the other extreme the unskilled labor | 
registrants to be as as possible con- group fills only twenty-six per cent of its 
quota.” If the farmers are excluded 
¢ this question on. pron ‘personnel _ Edwards’ socio-ec -economic 
It appears» that this ratio is found between socio-economic 
: method of instruction was valuable in that _ and the index of representation at the univer- B. a 
4 only seventy-three students out of the sam- 
le of 1,444 cases failed to give their fathers’ - The under-representation of the blue col- 
occupations or were so vague in their an- Jar Classes at the 


wer rs that the occupati 


in 
Indiana ‘to ) determine the 


_ of the various socio-economic groups at the 


aos university the assumption is made that all | 


sents the socio- economic com osition of the 
P , From previous studies it is known that the i 
blue collar groups" have larger families than 


‘qat proportion of students, 13.9 per cent, the v white collar groups. Failure to hold the 
up only 4.2 ‘per the size of the families constant tends to give the 


population, and the -skilled | group collar group a higher index of Tepresen- 


tativ 
contributes the smallest, 6.2 per cent, or . tativeness at the university than it warrants. 


-Fepresenting 19.4 per cent of the state popu- 


_ male in-state students at Indiana University. 
_ The professional group contributes the larg- 


_ Vocational Choice. At the time of registra-_ 


tion, each male student was asked ‘to name 


If the laced 


three” groups: (1) farmers (owners and ‘subject is not declared until the end of the q 


sional, business, and clerical) ; and, (3) blue d to 


skilled), 10 it is found that the white collar their major r field. The vocational ‘choices 

group sends 54. 7 per cent of the students to 

_ formation forms indicate, therefore, in many 


university, while ‘making u up only 24.4 
cent of state the blue cases only the student’s present intention al 


farm laborers were found. pale 
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socio- ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


i strongly attracted by the vocations s of law, ~ recent study by Mueller and Mueller it was 
i medicine, dentistry, and music (Table a... found that the blue collar groups | were send- 3 
while the vocations of teaching and account- ing more then. thelr quota. of recruits into 
ancy the outstanding choices of the the teaching profession.!2 
farming group. The business group as a Education Interrupted Work, 
whole is strongly attracted to the vocation Socio- economic composition of students who 
of business, while the “other proprietors” worked before entering college or re- i 
group is also over- represented in the voca- entered college after an interval of gainful - 
“tional: choice of the law, as is the clerical work is is found in Table 3. Some 381 materia ; 


‘group. or 26. Ap per cent of the sample, had their 
- The skilled group is over-represented a college education postponed or interrupted — 


the v vocational choices of business and music, by a work experience. The business group — 


along ¥ with the semi-skilled | group; the semi- — _had the lowest index, or the smallest number an 
INDIANA AND THEIR OF OVER- OR Usors- REPRESENTATION IN THE 


Economic ‘Indiana? Indexof 
Group Number Cent Per Cent Representation* 


Proprietors, wholesale, and retail dealers 146 12.4 ri 8. 


Other proprietors, managers & & officials | 2 


Clerks & kindred workers 11. 


Semi-skilled =m 
Unskilled wor! 


Excludes: 266 out- -of- state students. 


he Adapted from Alba M. Edwards, op. cit., 


*The index is a measure of representation such that 100 a distribution 
_ socio-economic groups for both the state and the university. Therefore an index of 331 shows that the 
_ professional class is over-represented by over three _ times in the university population, as contrasted ed with 
the expected propestion from the state population. 


4 - skilled group is strongly attracted by teach- of students with such a work experience in 
ing and journalism. ‘The unskilled ‘group is proportion t to their numbers in the university, 
highly over- r-represented in teaching, ‘medi-— while the semi- -skilled g: group had the ‘highest 
cine and accountancy, and avoids “entirely index. The farming and blue collar groups 
dentistry, journalism a and music. over- r-represented f from 18 to 47 per cent 
q OA significant feature of Table 2 appears to by su such a work experience while the white 
be the very strong attraction the teaching collar groups ‘under- represented from 16 
profession has for. “the farming blue to 41 per cent. 
collar groups. Moffett in 1929 “found that Social Over 28 p per cent of the 
approximately 55 per cent of the students in - students were found to be members of social 
fifteen teachers’ colleges: had fathers who Of the stud students belonging to 


were farmers or r skilled workers. a 


Kate H. Mueller -and John H. Mueller, “Socio- 


Pond Moffett, Social and Activities. "Economic Background of Women Students at In- 
Teachers’ diana University,” Educational and Psychological 
"Measurement IX 1949), 321 ~329. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘TABLE 2. ‘SELECTED Vo OCATIONAL Cuoices or MALE StupENTS By Socio- Group, 
Ipices; * University, SEMESTER II, 194700 


Doctor Law er ant Dentist Chemist nalist Musicia 


_ Group vat JoIndex Yo Index % Index % Index % Index % Index % Index % Index % Index | 


Professional ‘12 60 13 93 15125 13 163 6 86 8200 7277 3 100 200 
Farmers 9 48 (27 193 13 108 14 200 2 67 
Other (24120 8 57 13 108 12 150 86 2 2 67 2 
Clerical 8 57 12 100 “111387 100 4100 3100 2 67 
(24.120 14 100 11 92 75 6 86 4 100 2 67 3100. 
‘24:120 20143 10 83 7 88 71 4 100 67 «63 
16 80 25179 16133 4 SO 11157 0 1 33 0 0 
23 164 10 83 11138 15 214 4100 1 33 1 


Direction of 100.0 per cent 


. * Let 100 equal the total per cent of the student body making a particular vocational choice. Since |. 


only 12 per cent of the professional group selected business as a vocational choice in contrast to 20 ~~ 
cent of the student body, their representation under expectancy is 40 per cent. ‘The index is therefore " 


hei esentation u 
Taste 3. Tue PERCENTAGE ‘OF MAte Stupents WHO Have Woaxzp,* * Compare THE 


‘Wholesale and retail dealers 

Other proprietors 


Unskilled 
Unknown 7 


_ * The meaning of students who have worked is limited to those individuals ~— upon the a | 
of high school worked at least one year before entering college. This also includes 
who left college and worked for at least one year before re-entering. oP aie 


"fraternities 71 p per cent came from the w white irom 9 to 57 per cent. The mesinan group 


‘groups, whereas these groups” repre- had the highest proportion ana the 


sent only 56. 3 per cent of the student body group the lowest. 


(Table 4). The white c collar "groups Service. Earlier it was mentioned 


over- r-represented | in social fraternities from that excluding» the farmers from 
Ef to 38 per cent, while the farming and socio-economic ‘groups gave a direct ‘ratio 


4 blue were under- “represented between socio-economic group and index of 
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TABLE 4. ‘PERCENTAGE. DISTRIBUTION OF MALe FRATERNITY MEMBERS BY Socio-Economic Group 
INDIANA University, Semester II, 1947) 


Farmers 


Other proprietors. 
Skilled 

Semi- skilled 

Unskilled 


* 
Group % Index - Index Index % ‘Index % Index % Index 


"Professional 14. 6 340 14, 326 10. 0 18.4 428 «17.4 405 
4 


Other proprietor allyl. 1. ao 9 10. 9 13.1 
Clerical 11 17.8 150 18.1 152 17.1 144 19. 1 161 16.4 138 
‘Skilled «17.4 10618. 115 20.9 16.7 102 68 


.0 100.0. 100.0 400.0 100. 0 100. 


 * The total on veterans and non- veterans amounts to 1,439 as "— students 


representation at the This ratio 
_ is also found to exist among those students — among the veterans | to 19.5 per cent among 
‘With military” experience and and among those the non-veterans. On the basis of these per-— 


= 


dents} students without military experience (Table centages it appears: the G. I. Bill 


“military experience against the white collar from the lower socio-economic groups at- 


found that the former made up 55.1 per cent cent. There is some evidence, however, that 
of the veterans while the latter made ‘up 61 3 the increase is S greater than 60 


groups of experience 


‘the of the blue prior to their n military service and veterans 


—— 


= 


$§).In comparing the white collar group with Rights increased the Proportion of students 


"group without military “experience it was tending the “university by more than 60 per 


20 
Taste 5. Per Cent DistripuTion oF Socio-Economic Groups IN INDIANA UNIVERSITY BY 
SERVICE AND THEIR INDICES OF OvER- OR UNDER-REPRESENTATION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
20 per 
= 
4 
roup 
ming 
ioned 
ards’ ' of farmers increased from 7.8 per cent among 
ratio 3 


college ‘experie rience a after thei tribution of students who had some college 


service. "experience before entering military” service, 
If the students with military service are We not assume that these students 
thus separated | into two groups on the basis represent a good sample of the ‘pre-war 
of college experience, it is found that 47. > ae -economic distribution of students at ~~ 
"per cent had some college experience oe sie These students are a select g group, — 
_ entering military service whereas the re- They are the students who later had ‘Military 
mainder of 52.8 cent first entered col- experience, and obviously, all pre- war stu- 
- dege after military service. If it is assumed dents did not have this experience. Then, 
that the former, since they already had at- too , these are the students who returned to 
tended college without government as assist- college after military service and, again, we 
i would have re-entered college ae can not assume that all pre-war students with | 


military service ‘if the G. I. Bill of Rights — military s service returned to the university, 

as did not exist, then the latter group would be The post- war veteran students in turn may — 
_ more likely to contain veterans who would also be classified into two groups on the 

3 not have been able to attend college without - basis of the amount of time that elapsed 
government financial assistance. ween graduation from high school and 
When t the white collar group among the entrance into the armed forces. Upon n gradua- — 
 non- veterans is compared with the white tion from high school over 57 per cent of the 


collar group among the post-war veterans, or _post- war veteran students entered military 


a 2 the veterans who first entered college after service within one year ’s time (Table 6). | 
the: war, ‘it is found that, whereas the former We do not know what proportion of these 
_ makes up 61.3 per cent of the non-veterans, students would have entered college if a war — 


the latter makes up only 49.7 per cent of iis St not been going on, as the time > period 


= -war veterans. The farming | group also between graduation from high s school and 


rng into the armed forces was of such 


“among the non-veterans with | the blue upon a high prow 
_ group among the post-war veterans, one finds worked for a year or more before entering — 
* that the blue collar group increases in ro- the military. It would appear that this latter 
"portion from 19.5 per cent among the non- — - group 0 of post-war veteran students, or those 
veterans to 37. 5 per cent among the post- post-war veteran students who entered 
war veterans. (Re military indirectly, had the opportunity, at 
-_ On the basis of the above percentages and ~ least from the point of time, of entering — 
_ assumptions it appears that the G. I. Bill of college and completing at least two semesters — $ 
_ Rights increased the proportion of students of college work before entering the armed — 
from the lower socio-economic groups Sattend- forces. Since these students ultimately en- 
ing the | university by more than 90 per cent. . tered college under the G. 8 Bill of Rights 
semi- skilled group showed the hi ghest we may assume that they did not attend 
increase with a percentage of 148, the skilled college before entering the armed forces — 
a Broup was next with 2 an increase of over because of economic factors. Here 
> then we have a a group of students being aided 3 
an increase of 61 per cent. Among by the G. I. Bill of Rights that had never 
white collar and | farming groups only the been to college though they had the op- 
srical group showed an increase in propor- ‘portunity from the standpoint of time but 
a _ tion of its students among the post-war probably not from the standpoint of 94, 
veterans over the: non- -veterans. in- nomic ability. It would ld appear that of all 
the veterans the post-war veteran: students 
“entered the armed forces indirectly 
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| 99.5 per per cent of the non-veterans came 


SOCIO-EC ECONOMIC BACKGROUND © 


would be the ‘group: to compare with ‘the entered the ‘military indirectly ‘came from 


non-veterans to determine which social strata “this stratum. 
were being aided by the G. I. Bill of Rights. On. the basis of the above percentages and ; 


‘The pre-war veterans had already been to” assumptions it t appears tha that the G. ‘I. Bill of 


college and thus demonstrated economic Rights increased the proportion of students 


the lower socio-economic groups attend- 
veteran students who. the ing the the university | by more thar than 113 per cent. 
directly from high school may contain large © ‘The semi-skilled group showed the highest , 
numbers of students who were able to afford — - increase, namely 228.5 per cent, the a 
college education but did not have the was next with an increase ol 98.2 2 


‘TaBLE 6. CoMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF MALE StupENTS WHO ENTERED ‘SERVICE 
HicH ScHooL WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF MALE STUDENTS EnrTeERED MILITARY SERVICE 
Inpirectty From HicH Scoot, ALL OF First Enterep CoLLtece AFTER MILITARY 


SERVICE, BY Economic Group, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, SEMESTER II, 1947. 


Entered MilitaryfromHighSchooh 


Professional 


Total = 608 10.0 100.0 


- cent, the unskilled group was last with 


- increase of 71.4 per cent. All of the white 
with the veteran students collar and farming groups showed a decrease 


» 


who entered the military” indirectly it is Qi in the proportion of students ; among g the | post- 
_ found that, whereas 61.3 per cent of the non- "war veterans who entered the military in 


n- 


Be "veterans came from the white collar group — directly when compared with the non-vet- § 


g (Table 5), only 38.6 per cent of the post-v war eran nstudents. 


1% 


‘11.8 per cent of the post-war veterans who 


came from this group. On the other hand, 


1. Excluding the farmers from Edwards’ 


q the blue collar group, and 41. .7 per cent of 
; ocio-economic groups, a direct ratio ‘is found - 


the post-war veterans who entered the ‘mili- 


F tary indirectly came from the same group. between socio- economic group and indices of 
Approximately 13 per cent of of the non-— at Indiana University. 


_ Veterans came from the farming gr group, and ; a 2. The farming, semi-skilled and un- ea 


are fe under-represented and the 
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groups a are by, the corollary follows that many white 
profession. families, out of f proportion to to their 
Students fr from the farming farming Lo the state, are unable financially to 
collar groups stand a better chance of having their sons to the university. T . This is not very : 
= college education postponed or inter-— surprising when one considers that the an- — 
‘rupted by : a work experience than ‘stadents nual median family income in the United 
= from the white collar group. ‘States in 1947 was only $2,800. 
§. Students from the white collar g group 2. ‘The farming, semi-s -skilled | and un 
a better chance of becoming members groups did not or were unable to 
of social fraternities. at Indiana “University — take advantage of the G. I. Bill | of Rights in 
coming from the farming proportion to their numbers in the state of 


The G. Bill. Rights has increased On the basis of the above parochial 


the proportion of students from the blue study it may tentatively be hypothesized 
that, in general, the absence of talented 


to. 113 per udents from the white co ar an skilled 


"groups in institutions of higher learning is tik 
_ due, on the whole, to economic factors rather 
than to cultural factors, but that, in 


“mate 
white collar group was found be the absence of talented students from farm- 
-skilled and unskilled groups in 
institutions of higher learning is due, on the F 


is to cultural factors rather then to 
10 


= 


— 


ols to governing behavior in with the 14 
duce behavior in ino with the ‘horms of the social system to which Tegal 


‘tive absence of or conflict in social rules or 
for enforcing such behavior 
conflict with the rules of the social” or institutions of which 


established “controls, and/or a 


‘the ability of social groups or institutions to be seen as a consequence of 
norms or rules effective. ia type of relationship « established among 
* Paper read at the annual “meeting of the 4 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, Sep- This formulation is not in contradiction with 
tember 9, 1950. — formulations which view certain types of delin-— 
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FAILURE OF PERSONAL AND “SOCIAL CONTROLS. 


a par articular per person the relative weakness of | A major consideration i in n prediction st studies - 
personal or social controls may account in is the character of the event predicted. ‘The 
q large part | for the delinquent behavi ‘ior, for criterion predicted in this research is official ke 
most cases | the relative weakness of personal action. ‘Tt is a dichotomous classification a a 
success failure on probation of delin- 
"delinquent b behavior. Similarly, when we con- quents” from the County Juvenile 
the problem of. delinquent recidivism, Court. In effect, , most probationers (92%) 
controls are less effective in governing the 
| behavior of of delinquent recidivists than non- 
me | w® he purpose of the present paper is to bationary supervision commit offenses = 
=: a set of personal and social ‘controls seems logical ' to conclude the behavior of 
which are associated with delinquent the « delinquent , determines official action. 
i" 3 cidivism and to evaluate them as prognostic _ terms of the theory of delinquent recidivism, — 
of recidivism. The evaluation of the predic-— then, our assumptions are twofold: 
“tors is s undertaken in of the of delinquent’ s behavior on probation: . 
mines action by o official authority® and (2) 


Predictors and the Crit Criterion. The the « observed association between 


4 


| 3 1944, From the data in ‘the frst | alters the ‘it must be 

“case folders, items were selected which are ot. strated that the nature of official action has 
measures of personal cc controls, social control — materially altered the association of predictors a 4 
4 


_the criterion. (This does not negate the possibility ; 
in primary groups, and ‘social control - by that the nature of official action may attenuate ee 


commur t nd_ institutions. Factor items “i 
‘communi ya observed correlations). Previous studies 
_ were then isolated as predictors i in terms of strate that when official selection operates to “select” — 


the theory of prediction | and a a prediction — a population, it may operate with respect to the — 
device constructed. Finally, predictions were factors associated with the behavior predicted. 


Hence official selection into a population does not 
validated by predicting f for follow- necessarily alter the relationship between a set — 


ple of 374 cases | factors and the behavior predicted. See United 
States ‘Department. of Justice, Attorney General’s 
quency a asa consequence _ of ‘social ‘control in the Survey of Release Procedures, Washington, D.C. 
delinquent gang. The delinquent peer group is here United States Government Printing Office, 1939, x 
viewed as a functional consequence of the failure of IV, “Appendix A. 
personal and social controls in the social system *To extent this” assumption cannot be 
produce behavior in conformity | with the norms of granted, we are of course predicting official action — 
the social system to which legal penalties are at- rather than a delinquent’s behavior. The assumption — 

j tached. Acceptance of the delinquent gang as an__ does not preclude the assignment of changes in - a 
agency of control results in rejection of the “rate of violation over periods of time to official 
formity norms of the larger social system or causes, m g., changes in legal norms, law enforcement — ; 
acceptance of and/or submission to conflicting sets policy or probation supervision. Furthermore, varia ari 
af norms and tion in the nature of official action may affect indi- 
; This paper summarizes a part of “The Accu- vidual probationers or classes of probationers differ- 
_Tacy, Efficiency and Validity of a Prediction Instru- entially. Over short periods of time, _ however, a oe 
= (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department relatively consistent rate of violation the 
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a fort the development of personal controls and 

exercise 

These groups exercise soci 

non- delinquent child by providing non- n-de- 

Jinquent | social roles and by employing tech- 


‘niques which -meke non- delinquent norms 


‘id 


and rules effective. Concomitantly, the non- 
~ delinquent child develops contra delinquent 
ae controls in primary groups. D Delin- 
quency delinquent recidivism may be 
_ viewed as a consequence of the failure of 
primary ‘groups provide the child with 
appropriate | non- n-delinquent social roles and 


; | these roles are accepted or submitted to in 
_ Meeting the Needs of the Child. An im- 


of the family to meet the needs of its mem- 

bers. An | aspect of this is the ability of the 

amily to provide for. member needs through | 

_ the purchase of material goods and services. 

observe there i is a low but 


nomica 


Ae 


where the impaired financial ability may 
often “result i in objective deprivations 

members. | Economic ic deprivation may | lead to_ 
subjective feelings of insecurity about 
of future needs being met 
therefore weaken personal controls. Further, 
ue, the: disapproval of a a society which fails to 
Bis Provide for one’s: needs i is less concern 
when a person ’s position ‘is one of economic 
upon the society than one of, 
relative” independence. ‘Finally, dependent 
economic. status often results in ‘diminished 
parental authority family members. 
of parental (particularly tet 


4 


Primary s are the basic 
group 4 and the child’s acceptance of social control, 


of social control over the child. adolescents from these families could 

expected to meet their needs more often 
_ through delinquea at activity than me members of 
‘ who are not similarly deprived. 


the family exercises contra delinquent 
_ social control over the child’s behavior when — 


_ to exercise social control over the child a. 
7 

_ of non-delinquent behavior for its members. 
portant part of family control is the ability Studies of recidivism in delinquent popu- 


: where there is a formal break in the struc- 


time of delinquency) are re significantly more 


tive effects upon family unity ; and control 
Dissemination of Norms and Rules. 
4 
the family milieu is structured so that t the 
child identifies’ with family members 
of conformity with non- | 
linquent norms and accepts the norms and 
rules embodied in these roles. Such families 


are a_ social-psychological unity oriented 
toward the establishment and maintenance % 


lations show that delinquents from families 
tural unity tend to be recidivists more often 


than delinquents where parents. are pose. 
Our observations on marital status 


pendency ay appears to have marked disintegra- 


repres 


0 
behav 


extrer 


severe 


of the family. Table 1 that ¢ 


from homes where the psychological unity is 


impaired (as measured by the character of | 


the marital relationships b between parents a at 


His Fomily, New York: The Dryden Press, 


1940. Similarly Cavan and Ranck observe that de- 


- pendent economic status decreases the ability of the 


a to act together as a unit. Ruth S. Cavan and — 
Katherine Ranck, The Family and ‘the 


“ental 


relatic 
quent 


moral 
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child 
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| over 
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ically significant association between “* Ww ae 
e or economic status of family and t these conclusions. Absence of a formal break or ‘|= ' 
probation. The child of the im the ‘Structural unity of the family does 
lly dependent family, however, ot necessarily mean, however, that 
tutes a significantly poorer probation — social-psychological unity of the family is 3 j 
intact. Such considerations necessitate an comps 
a ination of the nature of the formal | 4 psych« 
strong 
study 
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The index of the social-psychological unity of 
amily employed here is the character of the 
— _ members of the family. Since economic de- | marital relations between husband and wife. Fami- Boy 
lies may be considered psychologically impaired as 
= = %See Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man a unity when there is an open breach or gross in- § "© 


those on on formal break in the structural unity a is but f favorable moral 
| of the family suggest that delinquents 1 from: ideals and/or techniques of of control | prevail: =] 
homes where the im- _less often failures than 


A major factor i in the of 
sonal controls is the ‘moral ideal which par- and ‘maintain personal ‘controls. ses realy 
ents represent and the techniques they use to. when raised in a milieu other than the family - 
| control the child’s deesavage <= If the child i is to of procreation. Children who spend part of . 
develop adequate non- delinquent controls, their childhood in a children’s institution 
parents must represent social roles congruent are observed to be less able to control a a 
_ with the non- -delinquent norms and rules of own behavior and accept the control of other a 
- society , and control must be exercised so o the social institutions than the family | child of — 
child will accept these social definitions. the same age. While foster homes are usually 
ae The child will generally not accept non- observed to be inadequate for the 
ented delinquent norms and rules (even though ment of strong personal controls, (particu- 
nance represented by parental models) when par- larly as such placement is s often conducted) 
abers, ents over- control or under-control the child’ the child is nonetheless a a member of a family 


behavior, e.g., when parents punish the child group with primary relationships and. con-_ 
nilies | = neglect o or abandon the child or are are - trols. In contrast, the institutional child is _ 


truce | extremely lax ‘indulgent. Data on an environment of 
often. ental moral ideals and techniques of control a alized norms and rules where ‘the yal 
iving " b over the child’s behavior in Table 1 show ‘relationships 2 and controls of the sega are 


tatus that delinquents from families with unfavor- absent. These children not only feel manip- 
able moral ideals and/or techniques of con- ulated by the impersonal milieu but 
5 ae trol are more often recidivists than delin- fail to accept the norms and rules of the 
q quents from families with favor. able moral institution as personal controls. This 
ideals and/or techniques of control. We > Not necessarily mean 1 open conflict with i in- q 
also observe. that children” from families -stitutional authorities. It may mean su submis- 
sion to institutional authority.® Data on 


| compatibility between husband and wife. They are 
“an psychologically intact when there are relatively 1 institutional experience of the child in Table | 


strong affective ties between spouses. In the present 1 show delinquents have e experi- 
=: an open breach is defined as permanent sepa- enced institutional placement are signifi- 


ration, , desertion or divorce, intermittent separations cantly” more often recidivists than children 
or desertions, or appearance in a court of domestic 


- relations. Gross incompatibility is defined as free who have had | no such € experience. Ww hile the — 
quent and persistent disagreement and conflict. number of children with foster home place- F 
_ 7Qne reason for this may be the fact that in . ment is too small to draw statistically reli- 
homes where the formal structure remains intact but able conclusions, children from foster — 
psychological unity is impaired, the child often be- "are apparently less often recidivists than 
comes the center of the conflict. Examination of the 
children who have « institutional 


— 


moral ideals /or techniques of when they stitutions on the social and emotional 
Tepresented social roles" congruent non-delin- of the child has recently been summarized by Bet- 4 
quent norms and rules and d'd not over-control or _ telheim and Sylvester. Under prevailing standards of 
Be -control the child’s behavior. They were mr f institutional treatment, the institution often has a 

fied as having unfavorable moral ideals and/or psychologically crippling effect upon the achieve-— 
~~ techniques of control when they did not represent ment of adequate controls in the‘ child. See Bruno 
Social roles congruent with non-delinquent norms Bettelheim and Emmy ‘Sylvester, “A Therapeutic 
and rules and over- or under- controlled. the child’ s Milieu”, The American Journal “ Ortho-psychia 
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Primary Group Controls “Per Cent Total No. 
P of cases” 


Family Economic Status** 


Monthly Income of 
Over $270 .. 


Less than $180 


13 


quent***° 
Favorable ideals and/or techniques. of 


a 


control (parents together or one parent 

absent) 

No previous experience 


group 


the ni 
institi 
stitut 


eonfo 
spect 


lies ir 
autho 


1 Using a a chi- -squared test of ‘significance ‘these factors | ‘showed significant asso ion n with outcome on 


Probation as follows: *.01<P(X*) <.10; **.001<P(X*)<.01; *** P(X*)<, 001. 4 
The average violation rate of probationers is 32.7%. 
K - * Predictors were selected by a technique of item analysis. A significant difference (C.R. >3) b 
_ the mean violation rate of the sample and the mean violation rate of the sub-category of a prediction a 
factor was used to select the items. | Ths. 
_ “Tschuprow’s “T” was used to measure the degree of association between the prediction factor and — 


7 


®Nineteen cases were excluded from the analysis as mye did not live ina parental during 
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FAILUI RE SOCIAL CONTRO 


=. 
COMMUNITY AND INSTITUTIONAL CONTROLS in commercial areas and in poor residential 


A major source of a person’s control lies in Community institutions are probably more 


“the social controls of the community and its © 


institution Pom Ge standpoint of the “members when influence is exercised over 
BOP, control by ‘such institutions lies in 


be nature and strength of the norms of the a ‘relatively ‘long p period of time. Further- EA 
‘the na more, families with a relatively stable social 


the organization are more likely to establish 
stitutional rules in obtaining behavior in 
formity with ‘the norms. Tie hs ii permanent residence in a community. Such — 
conformity families are usually more integrated into 
ies in the acceptance of or submission to the 

thority of the institution and the reen- conventional institutions. table 2 
au ti by "observe that children from families who 
forcement 0 existing / persona controls by oy own 1 homes are significantly less often fail- 


institutional controls. ures on probation than children from 


Sociologists h have “observed who thule homes.!2_ 
| 4 ‘prevalent in certain neigh- serve that children from families she change 
borhoods and residential areas of the city. their place ‘residence infrequently are 

These areas are formally characterized less. on ‘probation ten 
__ having a high degree of congestion or physi- "dren from families who reside in the neigh- _ 
cal overcrowding, limited recreational facil- over a -Telatively short period of 


ities and low- rental dwelling units in a poor $3: time, i - 
state of physical repair interspersed among 


‘Major set of institutions which exer-— 
commercial and industrial facilities. _Com- 
com 
munity 
tv 


In 


groups in the or 
their capacity to and 


— 


group needs. T ‘he norms of of pony ‘within a framework of controlling 
0 


an 


bserved to be relatively at variance with behavior conformity 
the norms and rules of the social system norms. . A measure of bw degree of of accept- — 
mite consensus ‘onder is relatively weak ance or submission of the person ‘the 
a 


nd ineffective ‘in controllin behavior in control of the school is the “regularity 

attendance at school since fre and 

with -non- -delinquent norms a and con- 
absence without | permission of school 


‘rules. if Persons in ‘these communities less 
~ authorities removes the child from the contra 


often accept or ‘submit to the control of 
controls: of the school and d pro- 
institutions embodying non- delinquent norms 


and Tules. ‘Data in table 2 show that suc — The a association of residential characteris- _ 


“cess on probation i is s positively associated __ tics with outcome on probation may perhaps be at- 
with» in areas where “contra de- tributed to the relative crudeness of these items as 


went institutional are. pr measures of the strength of community and institu- 
q are Pp ° tional controls. Such attributes, however, would not 


a sumably Strong. In suburban areas. and be expected to yield a high order of differentiation f 
areas low delinquency, i ‘in residential they do not take into account the relationship 


munities more re delinquents succeed on | pro- class vai 
bation than in areas of high delinquency, Beery is greater for low and high income groups — 


— | than for middle i income groups. For evidence on the 


4 

4 

| 
a 

4 
| 

q 
— 

| experiences which are presided over by adult 
te 

4 

ki 

| 

tween 

r and 
Juring — 
— 
Conduct,” The Annals, 261 (January 1949), 32-41. ology, 55 (1 
Conduct,” ; anuary 1949), 32-41. ology, 55 (1940), 565-71. 
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and Institutional Per Cent Total No. Critical 
as Prediction rs* -Failure® of cases 


4 


Low 


Residence in Neighborhood | Areas** 


Type of Residential Community* 


Ownership> 


4 


Less than three 
Thre to ten years 


Over ten years..... 
40. 220 


‘st 


56.5 


aod See footnote 1, Table i. *See footnote 2, Table 1.*See footnote 3, Table 1. 


‘hibits a situation in from the of control, is 
rational controls ai are and 


contro! 
quent | 

as abse 
author 
contro! 
_ truant alone or with other truants. In table . age 
we > observe: that» truants~ are school 

the to 


ance fe 


18The reasons for absence are, however, P y- y 


"varied and complex. For an extended discussion of — 


— 
— wit 
freque 
quent 
‘institu 
tm 
(b) 
itted to with attend: 
rmitte 
| its use 
| 


“Within ‘the truancy group, however, trols over behavior which conscious 
who are usually truant are recidivists: sig- guidance of action in accord with non- delin- 
hifeantly more often than’ persons who are quent group expectations. Satisfaction of 
frequently truant.’® needs is not postponed until they ‘may be 
Another | mode of perceiving the delin- fulfilled by conforming to such expectations. © 
“quent’s acceptance of the school as a control § Data on personal controls were classified — 
institution is the extent to which the child into three_major categories: relatively 
strong ego and/or super- -ego controls, (b) _ 
the classroom situation. Presumably the child relatively weak ego controls (immature per- — 
who conforms ‘to the conduct requirements son or low self- esteem), and | 
‘of the classroom: be thought of as weak» super- controls" (“socially deterio- 
accepting or at least submitting to the con- rated” or “delinquency oriented” person- 
| trol of of the school. The child who fails to -ality).’ 16 Sixty-six per cent of the delinquents — 
conform to the situation, ie. one who con- were classified as having relatively ‘strong — 
| a a behavior problem to the classroom. personal controls. On the basis of psychiatric ba 
teacher and school authorities, may be diagnosis, the r remaining g thirty- four per cent 
i of as rejecting ‘Such control. 


"FAILURE OF PERSONAL | 


_ - 


were classified as having relatively weak 
-super- ego “controls. Table 
higher proportion of ‘delinquents classified shows that persons classified as having rela 
as behavior problems by school authorities tively weak and/or _super-ego controls “4 


a i relatively strong personal controls = 
good of mime 
The recommendations for treatment of 
delinquent made by « court staff workers: 
CONTROLS and IJR psychiatrists provide a second 

| — nature and strength of personal con- “index of the nature and strength of personal i 
: - trols are an index of the person’s definition controls. Home and community placement = 

¢ of how | he will act in certain Situations. It is - recommended for all delinquents’ where, ‘ 
_ is generally assumed that the personality of in the judgment of the case worker or * psy- 

- individuals who conform to norms to which - chiatrist, the delinquent has relatively strong 
legal penalties are attached is characterized personal controls. When personal controls 
by (a) mature | ego ideals or non- delinquent — are judged ‘as relatively w weak but intensive 
‘social Toles, Le. internalized controls of of sO- supervision in an environment with s ‘strong 
‘cial gr groups governing behavior in conformity social controls may lead to rehabilitation, — 
with non-delinquent group expectations, and “the psychiatrist recommends such | supervi- 
/(b) appropriate and d flexible rational con- sion with provision for a short period of 


-_institutionaliza ation and therapy or foster 
the legal norms of the social system requiring regular placement either (a) prior to community 
attendance in school and is therefore technically 
classifiable as delinquency. This should not preclude Placement Or (b) contingent on case prog- 
its use however as a measure of rejection of social a Finally, | for those “delinquents where 
control for the prediction of continuation in delin- the diagnosis is “marked social deteriora- 
= behavior. The tautology appears justified here tion” or ‘ “very immature p personality devel 


as absence from school without permission of school ’ the psychiatrist recommends either 


fi 1 


shorts represents rejection” of authority and 
controls contra all forms of delinquency. 


_ 18“Frequently truant” is defined as absent from an Data and strength of the delin- 
“school without permission for two-fifths or mort of | quent’s personal controls were obtained from the — 
the total instruction period; “usually truant® is judgments of the social work staff at the 

- defined as absent without permission, but in attend- court and the reports of the psychiatrists at the 


ance for at three- fifths of the total instruction Institute for Juvenile Research (IJR), an 
‘period. 
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Our hypothesis was that delinque 


>= 


"remaining in reatment 
= a closed institution. Examination of 
the data on recommendations for treatment 
delinquents with relatively weak 
personal controls, for whom placement with 
‘intensive s supervision in an | environment with 
strong personal controls is recommended, 


of established com 
trol structures and techniques of the person 
in producing and enforcing behavior which | 
is in conformity with the norms | of the 
social system to which legal penalties are 
attached. Our observations show (1) that | | 


delinquent recidivists are less” often than 


are more \ often failures ures on probation than nm non-recidivists members of social groups and 


Personal Controls as” 
"Prediction Factors! 


Per 


Adequacy of Controls 
_ Relatively strong ego and su- 


vely weak ego. 
meen | weak super-ego con- 


for Treatment 
Home and community trial 
(IJR+no IJR)...... 
Community Trial with provi- 
sional placement or 
tionalization (1JR) 


. PERSONAL -ConTROLS AS CORRELATES OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF - 


Total No. Critical 


of 


> 


jie . Using a chi- yee test of significance these factors showed significant association with ah outcome 


in footnote 3, Table 1. 
"See 4, Table 


poorer tTisks, 1 however were delinquents 


characterized as having relatively weak ego 
_ or super-ego controls and in need of inten- 


sive psychiatric treatment in a community 2 
or, institutional setting. Sixty- one per cent 


of these cases were found in the popula- 


social al groups w which enforce such conformity _ 


behavior than: do non- recidivists, and (3) 


that delinquent recidivists are often 


tion of failures on probation. persons: With Mature ideals or non- 


ncy 
Continuation: in delinquent: behavi a 
consequence of | (1) the ineffectiveness of 


control and techniques of ‘social 
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_hon- 
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recidi 
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or cuhbmit to the contro! ‘tion 
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flexible rational controls which permit the 
guide action in accord with 


FAILURE OF AND SOCI AL CON TROLS 


SELECTION OF THE PREDICTORS (P rediction Device Tin in Table 4) valid pre | 
be rai raised: Do diction. is ‘obtained, i.e. efficient prediction 
“= in expectancy and validation samples. Pre- 


tro provide valid prediction of delinquent diction from the diagnosis and recommenda- _ 


he | recidivism? The evaluation of these measures tons for treatment made by court workers 
predictors can be undertaken in terms and psychiatrists, however, “is only slightly 
of the theory prediction. central Tess ¢ efficient than prediction from the battery 
problem of the theory “of prediction is to Of four efficient predictors. Further we ob- ao 4 . 


make the | best prediction for each case by Serve that prediction from the three | efficient 
minimizing the total error of prediction for predictors—adequacy of personal controls, 


; | # population as a whole on the principle — truancy and deportment records (Prediction © 


‘question ‘may then 
person q these measures of personal and social con- 


of maximum probability. The best predic- — Device II in Table 4)—yields o only slightly © 
less efficient prediction than _ prediction 
diagnosis a and recommendations for 
"Viewing the prediction batteries in terms 
of the theory of personal and social controls, 
"make note that prediction of court workers 
psychiatrists are based on the evalua-_ 
tion of adequacy of personal controls with 


to acceptance of or submission to. 
social controls. Three m categories | 


tion is obtained when the accuracy or effi- 


a Sy of a ers instrument i is in in large 
F part a function of the discriminative ability 
of the predictors. Two types of predictors 
_ selected by an item analysis may be differen-— 
tated ‘on the basis of their ‘discriminative 
ity: Accurate predictors which 
yield predictive efficiency when tively personal ‘contrals; 
| tion is made from the factor, (2) Efficient ‘quent may succeed in an environment of 
an predictors which yield predictive efficiency ‘Telatively strong while under 
when prediction is the factor. supervision ; 
In the long run, efficient predictors yield of controls; delinquent will 


and eficent prediction than 

prediction from strength of personal con- 

-tfols, truancy and deportment records 
vide measures of the adequacy of the — 


as efficient predictors according to the 
delinquent’ Ss personal controls and ex- 


heory of prediction. The Temaining fa factors 


| 
Examining the four efficient predictors tent of the delinquent’s of or 

= 
From the remaining factors selected 
terms of the theory of personal and ca 


controls, four of f the classified as 


with a relatively high association with the — 
at pre: 


ere 


an psychiatrisis. yie elds t ‘most ate with a a relatively high 
selected 


prediction. . Prediction from | truancy” 
portment record, however, yields relatively | 


predictive efficiency. When predictions 
are re made from these four eff efficient predictors in Table pre were ma 


See the four accurate predictors for a 
| and Validity of a Prediction Instrument,” 0 follow- “up ge cases, — This ‘means 


ait, Chapters VIII and IX. 
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errors in are made results suggest that efficient predic 


the four accurate predictors in terms of ‘the — trols of the individual and his relation | to 
theory of personal and social controls, we social controls in terms: 


Recommendations for tr for 


recor 


(Predictors 2; and 4). 
Device 


in 
the 


ural parents 
‘ (8) Moral ideals and/or tech- — 


. Prediction from average violation rate results in 241 errors in the pon me 
* Prediction from average violation rate results in 132 errors in the validation sample, — : 
ciency. It is here defined as the ratio of the difference te ng errors in prediction from total violation jolation rate 
score of a to the error or prediction from total violation rate 
of submission to “social contr Such 


at ‘social controls. Predictors em- measures of personal and social control 


_ ployed in this research as measures of ss pear to yield more efficient prediction > 


_and community controls did not yield valid delinquent recidivism than items which are 
prediction of delinquent recidivism.!8 measures of the strength of social control. 


<i. 18 The addition of any of the items sa are items which are measures of the adequacy 
of family and community controls to the 


battery of four accurate predictors does not make ~ of personal controls and pea, : 


 recid 
ae 
dicte 
red 
A 
is obtained by scoring significant, 
= 
j am 
ere 
4 
| 
A 
— 


re effi iction the acceptance of 
items “which are measures of the control (compare Prediction Devices. I 
of social controls. . From the | standpoint of IV in Table 4). ein _ ‘ 


the theories of prediction and delinquent In predicting delinquent recidivism, then, — 
recidivism, question may, however, be research might well be directed toward the 


raised | whether the of isolation of it items which “measures of 
. dictors: iction personal | control re non- on-delinquent behavior 
prediction from either set of predictors. A 

and items which a are measures of the. accept- 
prediction device using the entire set of 


items was therefore constructed, Our results ance of or r submission ‘to institutions which 
show that prediction from the combined set exercise control contra delinquent behavior. a 


a _ of predictors yields less valid prediction than Such measures of personal and social | control a 


items which are may be expected to yield valid prediction 4 


of delinquent secidiviem. + 


‘Utah State. Agricultural College 


Since 1928, Dr. E. w. Burgess published His search for good predictors of ‘delin- 
the results of an investigation of the possibility quent behavior. Permit me to. read again 
_ of parole prediction, a large number of studies —_his purpose, as ‘stated early in his paper. er. 
2 It reads: “The of the present 
+ remembered a are: “Sheldon: and Eleanor Glueck, 
Walter Argow, William F. Lanne, Ferris 
-Laune, Elio D. Monachesi (see his article in the delinquent recidiviam to evaluate them 
American Sociological Review for February, prognostic of recidivism. 
1945), Clark Tibbits, Cofrtland Van Vechten, Also his seeking a few good predictors. 
B. Vold, Weeks, Lewis M. Some: of the earlier sets were large and 
wieldly, and because of their size, were 
discouraging to "practical men men from the 
His laudable inroads into the use, as 
ind of personal and social controls. 


situations, Attention to primary group controls, com- 
_b. That the social ‘scientist can definitely ‘munity and institutional controls and per- 


the sonal controls, shows a grasp of the kinds 
theoretical, need not feel that nothing of 
value can come to them from the theoreti- 


In ate of gains from such studies, practical — 

_ men have not as yet used the new tonls freely * 

q and willingly, nor have social scientists done — 

ample testing of the usefulness of the newly 
created prognostic instruments. noma": 


we view the Reiss paper as | whole, le-cause ex] lanation of delinquency and crime?” 


in the audience would choose to quest tion, or 

discuss further. First, I feel confident someone a 
here, as he read the title of the paper—“De- 

as the Failure of Personal and Social 


those items which I am sure some people 


26 The author did not mean it to be such, I am 


Controls’ *—asked silently, “Is this another sin- 
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= remember that personal and social cial con- everything ‘sacred, binding 
trols cover considerable territory, restrictive. I recall” Dr. E. H. Sutherland, 
secondly. as single explanatio: 1s, some noted criminologist, saying that a majority 
_ were likely disturbed by the frequent reference of our citizens would rather be caught running — h, 
school child | or the” school child | a “Stop” light than eating peas with a knife a 
with» bad deportment as one rejecting control ca banquet. All this cultural conditioning, da 
Nes or authority. I well recall Percival Symonds, in as to accepting : and submitting disturbs me when 
book Mental Hygiene and the School Child, we consider using such as predictors. there 
giving many explanations for the non-con- ‘i is the lack of agreement — on norms, “end of ; 
“4 formist and truant. Among were: fear of stability with respect to them, which might well 
: - failure, fear of embarrassment, habits that come | make for some mechanical problems in 
from the | home, escape mechanism,’ over- active 7 Reiss’ 
thyroid or or other physical disability, high tension — fourth area for queries is with respect to. 
type, a form of compensation or attention get- low economic status and lack of control by the 
ting, regression, anxiety, temporary mood, etc. father i in such a setting. In contrast to this, = | 
‘This may all be of little import for the purpose _is reminded of the studies wien show decreased - | 
of the study. The chief concern as a predictor delinquency periods of depression. An ex. 
was failure to ‘submit to social controls, the planation given is that the father is at home 
7 of such action being less important. ‘more with his children, | to guide and control 
‘hirdly, as Dr. Reiss talked in terms of the them. H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency 
acceptance of or submission to social control, ‘in Modern Society, Van Nostrand Co., 1949, 
my thoughts turned to the “social climate,” ip. 44). 


’ y ' those who exercise too Reiss seems to have taken with his statistics. a 
: much control over self—too much personal con- 


choose to leave the more careful anal: f thi 
trol, if you please. Travis and Baruch in their is 


Sook Personal Problems of Everyday Life aspect of the study to the statistician. 14 
cuss the matter at some length. With respect to In closing, I would like to compliment Dr. : 
: ‘ ~ submitting to social controls, Dr. Murray in his Reiss on his interest and the work he has done. 
q article in the Survey Graphic for March 1947, mats Me in the field of criminology need many — 
} 


entitled “Time for a Positive Morality,” speaks like him to develop the Seld and give | 


4 of our era as a of chal- necessary ‘tools, 
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of ‘gre se figures constitute 


current “research projects one of many indications re 


by members of the American Socio- 


Serves our critical attention at this time. 


values. By 
“many | projec ts there American | sociology from the 


been in 1944 and a percentage of total 


5  1See the Censuses of Current Research Projects, 
projects submitted almost three and a half nse. Sociological Review, 9 (October, or 


Paper read at. ‘the annual ‘meeting of the: 11 (August, 1946), 446-464; ibid. 12 (August, 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, Sep- 448-471; ibid., » 13 
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NILE DELINQUENCY AND ‘AMERICAN ‘VALUE 


concerns with” social valuee? Whet ie did later when he wrote 


to the ‘study of juvenile d delin-— are also negative v values—things which exist 
jority quency? What are » its ‘merits and -weak- — which the person does not want, which he 
| | And lastly, what are some of its: may even despise.’’* This potentially useful 
research and theoretical potentials? _typolog y; however, has been completely 
‘The rational analysis of social values lected until “recently. ‘Most social : science 
America? as secular data and as of “value” have been confined 


‘undertaken by economists and phi- to the positive. 
| losophers earlier and with greater precision _ For a generation the Thomas and Znan- 
by Sociologists. . The work of Cooley iecki concepts of attitude, value and defini- 
‘valuation,” one of the first theoretical tion of the situation served as the only 
analyses” of social values by a . sociologist frame of reference of its kind in theoretical _ 
in this country, is said to have been n shaped — interpretation and nd empirical research on the rcre 
largely by his training in both economics — etiology of such sc social problems as s minority — 
_and philosophy Credit for the first Ameri- group relations, _ crime and delinquency, 
can sociological analysis of values is occa- parent- t-child tension, and teacher- -pupil 
sionally given to Sumner whose “concept,” ” flict. But the frame of reference which — 
the central part of institution,* was” bad provided left many unanswered ed ques- 
allegedly but another name for social value.’ tions. Forexample: 
Yet there is virtually no argument against : How do social values differ from other : 
“the position thai that the real starting- point on cultural constructs such as standards, ideals, a 
social values among American sociologists goals, morals, ‘mores and ‘norms? 
and Not: What are the values of our society? 


beyond the | positive distinguish between the 
connotation which the concept had acquired ~ held by yy the delinquent and the values a 
in economics and philosophy. In economics, lated by the delinquent for the benefit of # 


~“value’ had “come to mean something de- 


the researcher because the ‘delinquent imag- 
“ 


_ sirable, a “utility” or service “capable | of ines that they are held in n highest esteem ers 
satisfying human wants”; likewise in phi- by the researcher? The result ‘of these un- . 
losophy, particularly ethics, “value” answered questions was that interpretations 
been identified with “v aluable” or desirable. of the social problems were scarcely to be - 

_ Thomas and Znaniecki, on the other hand, ‘distinguished from those based on the t! theory : 
defining social values as “meaningful | group of culture conflict, and empirical research = 
_ objects,” implied that the meaning 1 need not on the problems was marked by insignificant — 

oF 


be positive. ‘Although they did not raise the contradictory evidence. 


issue of “negative values” ob Peasent) Tho in their 


the first of theorists. See the latter's Certain unnamed values of an individual 
Evolution of Values, translated by Helen S. Sellars, his norms, standards or what have you) 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
8 Social Process, New York: Charles Scribner’s depend largely for their source on the 


Sons, 1918, Chapters XXV-XXVII. groups in which he has 
_ * Folkways, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906, | orientation. Different groups have different 


Francis E. Merrill et al., Social Pretlene, 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950, p. 54. “Marsh Case, “The ‘Value Concept in 
6 Polish Peasant in ng and and Related Fields,” Sociology and Social 
403-430. 
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e type of research was the | project 7 Hart. 

primitive and peasant societies, are so com- and which sought to test for 

all [eet in group composition there is bound children and adolescents the “alleged cause- 


va and- effect relationship between ‘membership 
“character | building” agencies like the 


origin: 
ne 
theory 


the privileged native- "groups, and three ta 
a the other.’ , truthfulness and trustworthiness, 
By The empirical re research testing ee W hen the findings failed to show any | Sig- 


theory was twofold: nificant differentials between children who 
studies of school teachers’ definitions of had come under the influence of these agen. 
: aie attitudes es toward problem behavior in _ cies as compared with children who had not, 

_ children and (2) comparisons of values held the general reaction was to question the gq 
delinquents and control groups. The long-standing allegation of relationship be 
_ teachers’ studies,® led by Wickman, appar- tween agency and trait rather than to re- ' 

_ ently the more productive of the two, were, examine the methodology and concepts used 
indirectly concerned | with in this study. 


wm Richard Fuller r, dependent 


jects’ to “as “What a of social using a frame- 
makes a good citizen?” and “If you had work of conflicting values,’* and Thorsten 
hundred dollars, how would you spend Sellin’ S monograph on culture conflict 
a = it?” along with their responses to tests of crime was published, *° there was promise |; 
ethical knowledge. For the most part these of invigorating the values approach to juve: | 
revealed either insignificant or contradictory nile delinquency and other social — 
evidence of value differences between the — -Fuller’s theory may y easily be summarized 
compa d groups.1° 10 Closely -Tesembling this in three parts: (1) Social values determine 


what is and what is not a social problem. = 


 etiolo 
interf 


8See, for example, Louis Wirth, “Culture. Values help to create social problems 


“flict and Delinquency,” Social Forces, 9 (1931), lik 
. , nile delinquency and so become 
484-492; Miriam Van Waters, Youth in Conflict, e juver ile deli quency 


New York: Republic Publishing Company, 1925, part of the etiolog (3) Social values inter: 
pp. 124-125; John Levy, “Conflicts of Cultures 
- and Children’s Maladjustment,” Mental Hygiene, 4 Journal of Social Psychology, 6 (1935), 107— 114; 


17 (January, 1933), 41-50; Mary J. Shaw, “Social Edward Bartlett and Dale B. Harris, “Personality 
Valuation.” in Man and Society, edited by Emerson Factors in ey, School and Society, 43 
_P. Schmidt, New York: Prentice- Hall, 1937, pp. (1936), — 
for example, E. Koster Wickman, Chil- Company, 1928. 
te. dren’ s Behavior and Teacher’s Attitudes, New York: a, r “Social Problems,” American Journal of Soci- 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928; Paul Boynton and ology, 30 (January, 1925), 463-473. 
_B. H. McGaw, “The Characteristics of Problem 1% “Social Problems and the Mores,’ American 
Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 18 (1934), Sociological Review, 1 (December, 1936), 922-933. 
a 215-222; Winifred E. Bain, “A Study of the 14 “Sociological Theory and Social Problems,” 
= Attitudes of Teachers Toward Behavior Problems,” Social Forces, 15 (May, 1937), 496-502; “The 
Child Development, 5 (1934), 19-35; Charles User, Problem of Teaching Social Problems,” Ameria 
a * “The Relationship of Teachers’ Attitudes to Chil- Journal of Sociology, 44 (November, 1938), 415-— 
-dren’s Problem Behavior,” School and Society, 425; Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers, 
“Some Aspects of a Theory of Social Problems,” 
yo a a" 10 James M. Reinhardt and Fowler V. Harper, sen Sociological Review, 6 (February, 1941), 
24-32; Richard C. Fuller and Richard R. Myers, at 
Boys—Delinquents Non- Delinquents,” ‘Journal “The Natural History of a Social Problem,” Ameri- Social 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, 21 (1930), can Sociological Review, 6 (June, 1941), 320-329. a (1! 
364-378; George E. Hill, “The Ethical Knowledge _ 15 Culture Conflict and Crime, New York: So- 
Delinquent and Non- Boys,” The ‘Science Research Council “Bulletin #41, 1938. 
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JUVE ENILE DELINQUENCY AND AMERICAN VALUES 
fere with the. of the problem of spurious cultures.?° The result was a theory 


juvenile delinquency. Other than providing psychological conflict. referring 
a convenient scheme for the organization — viduals whose multiple | group identification 
of courses a and textbooks on social prob- _ have internalized within them alternative, 
lems—the expressed purpose of Fuller’ conflicting n norms and values for given s situa- 
original statement—the utility of the theory tions ty 
has not been | demonstrated. Furthermore the _As far as we can tell, the first outstanding _ 
theory” has ‘manifested some of the very — “use of this theory of the internal il coexistence — - 
shortcomings characteristic of Thomas and of conflicting values as a frame of reference 
 Znaniecki’s effort twenty years earlier. Con-— for the analysis of social problem was 
sider, for example, Fuller’s concept of values, Myrdal’ s An American Dilemma. 22 Imper- 
by which he apparently meant the standards, | 4 fectly expressed in his introductory remarks  _ 
- jdeals and beliefs of a given community, — in terms of the failure of behavior to eel 
: the value judgments expressed by the delin- upto the values incorporated i in the American 
a quent individual constituting the subjective Creed, it was nevertheless revealed in the — 
aspect of these so-called values. Although course of his monograph to bea theme of 
these were not the same as ‘Thomas and ase 


i, internal conflict of values. In the case of _ 

Znaniecki’s values which ‘had been defined juvenile delinquency one indication of the 
even more broadly to include any pattern growing popularity of the theory is its re- 


of the culture regardless of its moral im- current use as a theme in the issue of the 
they were nevertheless almost Annals in 1949, edited by Sellin, which com- 


_ memorated ‘the: fiftieth anniversary of | the 
made no effort to ‘go “beyond 
identification of “specific values relevant is its increasing adoption as a ‘pedagogical 
a problem like | juvenile delinquency. True, scheme in the study of juvenile — 
he named as and other social problems.** A few new 
prical _studies of the relationship | between 
and American’ values 


etiological factor while ‘it 
interferes with the solution of the problem.!7 that the following. conceptual, theoretical 

But he left largely to our imaginations the methodological needs will have to be recog- 
other values—if any—so involved. 


ments ‘usually given to Fuller, it is our con- 


tention that Sellin deserves credit 


ous,” American Journal of Sociology, 29 (1924), be 
the revitalization of the values approach to 401-429. 


delinquency and The h he seemingly Sellin, op. cit., pp. 27-30, 43, 19-61, 


a 
22.New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
nerican Thomas and Znaniecki theory of external, Harry M. “The Juvenile 


22-933. values conflict with others like Healy’ S work Delinquency,” The Annals of the American Acad~ = 
on mental conflict and misconduct,’* Bain’s emy of Political and Social Science, 261 (January, 


ol 1949), 21-31; Henry D. McKay, ‘ “The Neighbor- _ 


schizoid culture! and Sapir’s. genuine an 
hood and Child Conduct,” ibid., 32-41; Marshall 


16 Cf. Abbott P. Herman, An Approach to Social Juvenile Delinquency,” ibid. 42-54. 

q Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949, pp. See, for example, Paul Tappan, “Delinquency 

| 4 as a Social Problem,” in Francis E. Merrill, editor, 

Sy Richard | C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching — Social Problems, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

~ Social Problems, ” American Journal of Sociology, 1950, pp. 172-173; John F. Cuber and Robert a 

44 (1938), 419. ‘Harper, Problem: of American Society: Values 

18 Louis Wirth, op. cit., p. 484. Conflict, New York: ‘Henry Hol 
18 Read Bain, “Our Schizoid Culture,” 1948, pp. 
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nize before ‘the itself to | pro- wh 
4 ductive research on any social chy to emulate ¢ or to the 
Social values will have to be refined aim, and activity of its component 
conceptually in at least three dimensions. bers.’ "27 The need in this connection has 
i, (a) A distinction | should be made between frequently been recognized but seldom car 
“official” values, let us say, which are ver- tied over into actual resear Justifica- 
“4a bally acceptable to most members of the tion for the distinction between Processes | 


community which are indoctrinated norms and objectives or goals lies in 


children by the school, church and sacred clue it is likely to provide, accounting for 

“documents” of society, a and “private or un- rm the insignificant and contradictory evidence — 
Official” values which are implicitly con- in "studies of values differentials between 
to children. Clinical evidence of delinquents and non- delinquents. It is pos- 


other.® 
traditic 


ome s detection of the ue a sible that the failure to make the distinction 
has beclouded the likelihooc 


well as assimilating the explicit values processes differ. None has expressed this” 
forth in commands, explanations and exhorta- more eloquently than Merton” in pointing 
tions Py parents, ‘teachers and clergymen. out that goals and norms are analytically” . 
A typology of negative as well as separable. Goals comprise a | a frame of aspira- 
positive values should be drawn up and the tional reference while norms, on the other 
quency explored. The distinction between 
and negative values, originally made | 
by Thomas and Znaniecki but for the most tical with technical or norms, 
part ignored since their mo monograph | was pub- that 1 many procedures | which from the stand 4 
lished, has only now been revived in a recent point of ‘particular individuals would be 
study of f delinquency | by DiVesta wherein at most efficient in 1 securing desired \ ine 
positive » value is defined as “a circumstance _ like the exercise of force or fraud—are ruled 
of liv ing which the individual cherishes. A out of the institutional area of ‘permitted 
negative value is a circumstance of living conduct. The Tesult is that there may de- 
which the individual shuns.” velop a stress upon given “goals, involving 
distinction should be made between comparatively little concern with the insti- 
social al processes or norms and social objec- | ss prescribed norms of striving to- 
tives or or goals within the framework of social ward these goals. Individuals are led to | 
s. As recently as 1947, values were center their emotional convictions about the at 
sti defined in a dictionary of soci culturally acclaimed objectives, with far less. 
ogy as “those objects, acts, or emotional support for prescribed processes 


some ¢ 
of action which have meaning for society » ¢ of reaching out for them. ‘When there 7 


of fait 


such» a differential emphasis upon ‘goals or 


25 Merton, “Social Structure and objectives on the one hand and norms 
Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social Structure, aj processes on the o other, the latter may be- | 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 147-148; Mi- 

Derr and Robert J. Havighurst, “Methods Constantine Panunzio, Major Social Institue 

tions, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 


cultural Experiment Memoir 287, Novem- 125-149. 
1941, p.4. op. city pp. 126-129. 


Adolescents, 1950,, 231- 232; ‘Merton, op. 
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come weakened by the e stress on goals” says” leading, va alue-seeking questions; 

as to lead to” the behavior of individuals questionnaires in which st ubjects are asked 
being limited only by considerations of to check their disagreement 

technical “expediency. “The is delin- « or indecisiveness concerning statements of 


second to lowed by al alternative courses of | 

% explain the relation of. inconsistent valies a list of reasons representing different “values 
q held by the delinquent to inconsistency in supporting these actions, the subjects being 


the e delinquent’ s behavior. It has long been asked to choose courses of action and then 


fs for that children who are 
= 
the ete of one fortes and ‘the Charybdis subject feels ‘pressure to conform to cial 
another, the values in question are com- expectations and may present his version 
the problem | of of the official ideology representing that 
inconsistency is of little importance to the _ which has explicitly been 
“child because of the intellectual grasp by rewarded. 
one value | and the emotional hold of the The need here i is for eee es which — E 
“other. Healy and Bronner, it is recalled, will bring out the subject’s naive utter- 
observed that the delinquent is often “fully ances.** Perhaps the Cornell Study o i 
able to express his conscious belief that de- dent values, still in progress, is worthy of 
linquency represents wrong conduct, mention in this context as "suggestive of 
what can be done. Before a detailed, 
“not been ‘sufficiently. strong as” minating questionnaire was administered in 
preventive.”*! Is it possible. that the the spring of 1950 to a cross-section of 
4 linquent’s values may _be logically incon- the student population, intensive preliminary — 
sistent to the researcher but not to. the studies were made for the purpose of yield- 
delinquent who may be able’ to hypotheses on the range of 
any such difficulty? “Are the values of a values, their development, change and func- 
q delinquent which apparently differ from tions, as well as indices ‘by which to locate 
other really” consistent in that one and measure t them. In _ order analyze 
‘applies to one situation and another applies mobilizations of values in “specific conflict 
situations in preliminary part of the 
one graduate of England’ famous Borstal study, ‘methodological 1 techniques now 
‘system who pointed out in a semi -biograph- — familiar to ‘most sociologists were utilized: — 
vil ical account in later years that Borstal “to situational analysis and sociodrama. st 
some extent revived the school-boy values — tional analysis in involved the selection—or the 
ir-play and team spirit but their ap- creation ‘if necessary— —of specific conflict 
“plication remained limited to play and situations, e.g. a party, an organization meet- 
teams. Crime a remained as attractive ing, at class discussion. Planted in the locale 


as were at least two observers studied 
A third need to be ‘met in future values” what was happening and later recorded 
tudies of mare versatile After the session was over, | the participants 


- were ‘interviewed | in detail 


even under umbrella. of anonymity the 


ment, New Haven: 


Mark in 83 and Havighurst, of. cit., 


New York: Random House, 1937, P- 21600 


Wirth, Op. Git, 400-490." = 
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justifications. for and decisions? That is, when and to what degree 


the motivations they imputed the ‘other are choices and decisions Telated to value 


Ps _ participants were later compared with the considerations, and when and to what degree want, - 
3 original records of the observers. = are they apparently unrelated to considera- | come as 
Sociodrama involved the ‘outlining briefly tions of value? What are the most important 
of a conflict situation requiring decision types of -value- orientation among 
choice by the participants. The roles What | is. the intensity of conviction with 
the participants were defined to them respect to certain values? To what “extent 
the situation briefly specified. ‘Their are these values integrated? To what ex- end—as 
instructions were to present the essence is there or ‘confusion in value) 
the conflict audience, and to act (a posi 
removec 
in conflict “with reconciled when in conflict, or, for that 
other; the justifications s underlying | the com- matter, repressed? Under what circum- 
‘promises made in resolving the conflict; the __ Stances do conflicts between personal valent 
type of ‘Tesolution; and the reactions of occur? Is there some way to determine 


approval o or disapproval on the part of the hierarchy of ‘personal: values, to Americ: 
a audience in the ensuing discussion. relative motivating strength of one per- betweer 
_ The hypotheses and indices” yielded by sonal value compared with another? How tionally 
methodological techniques ‘such as these can known attitudes be interpreted as in- | can cul 
we ere then utilized to construct the ques- dices of personal values? How do degree, 
tionnaire which ‘was administered to the values come into existence and decline? particu 
cross-section of students, permitting at least _ What are the social factors which sasha for 


_ partial tests. of some of the hypotheses and _ changes in personal \ values i in one individual? 
lected value- patterns appeared the It is conceivable that a considerable part 
‘students. The hope i is that this will eventuate, e, of the methodology described is adaptable 
after processing and tabulations are com-_ the problem area which has served 
pleted in the near future, in value in- central cc core of ‘this | paper. And judging 
ventory, for the student body which will from the experience of the study of students’ a 
answer some of the following questions. — values, the research and theoretical =. | : 


_ When are value considerations called tials of further values studies on ‘oe 


“upon to justify and “ explain” behavior and are 


DISCUSSION. 


> 


University 


Mr. Barron has presented an interesting comprehensive, systematic and | rigorous analysis 
paper, and one that is highly suggestive. I am g American values is particularly timely today i 
* impressed with the current -Tesearch which | he when American value-systems, especially — = | 
describes, now being conducted on the value- their “ideal” or ideological aspects, find them- at 
_ systems of college students at Cornell Univer- - selv es in world competition with other ideologies — 
sity. The questions to be raised and the hypothe- never before in the of the q 
ses to be tested are well-selected. This Cornell States. ae 
_ study should bring a significant contribution to 
the literature regarding v values. 
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portant evaluative The concept of tions at fail to achieve value- goals, 1 
“negative” values—what the individual doesn’t sometimes be | expressed through delit.quency. 
want, what he shies away from—may well i S in addition to a delineation of positive 7 
come as sociologically relevant and useful as _ and negative values, which Mr. Barron suggests, aa 
“the concept of “positive” values. Yet this brings I believe that an analysis of the substitutive or 
us to a still more important matter needing compensatory values in American pr 
clarification—the relation of ends and means in their relation to ) delinquency—might well be 
respect to values. For a negative value may undertaken. It is not unlikely that much dein» 
sometimes be a means to a positive value or quency is of a compensatory nature, ce: 
end—as painful tooth extraction (a negative — because delinquency | has been chosen as a com- ‘ 
value) be a means to physical well- pensatory outlet i in preference to other non-— a 
delinquent. substitutive behavior. Indeed, the _ 
removed. Another r example would be war as an basic problem in dealing with delinquency is to = 
implicit means to the positive value of full motivate the delinquent’ s behavior in terms of — “+. 
we is likely, also, that many cultu- non-delinquent values and non-delinquent tech- 
ral objects we think of as values—money, | for _ niques of achieving values, and perhaps to sub- 


Vai 


~instance—are ‘essentially means, through their stitute compensatory non-material values 
ae 


use, to the more basic, sul ——— value of “hap- the highly material ones of our culture. _ Yet to 
ae some writers have noted, the individual in reaching social change tantamount to a revolu- 
American society is confronted with a choice tion. For it is probably inevitable that a 
between values, which, like any choice, is emo- a amount of property crime should occur in a 
tionally disturbing. And many values of Ameri-. society such as ours which stresses competitive 
can culture have been observed to be—to some material values. Some individuals, in their 
“degree, at least—mutually exclusive. This holds" .. striving for these values, are apt to break the 
particularly for the values of the “ideal” c calture rules the game, and sometimes get caught 
pattern—includi ng honesty, fair play, love thy at it. Cp 
~ ne'ghbor, etc.—being mutually exclusiv e, in op- oe A researcher in values | must st also bear in mind | 
eration, of certain values of the “real’ culture that the individual’s deter- 
pattern such as making a lot of m money, keeping 
ahead of the next fellow, etc. Even within the both at any one time and at different times in 
j ideal and real culture patterns, as Sellin has in- ? the course of his life. Besides changing through- 
dicated, inconsistencies between out life, his values may at any one time be 
Ih any case, major ‘differences between the consistent due to his various age, socio- 
values of the real and ideal culture “patterns— economic, and other at that one time. 
and the fact that children are frequently trained A certain confusion in values—and delinquency — 
not to distinguish between the ideal to be expected i ina large, complex society 
‘real—are responsible for much confusion, social 7 such as our own where the individual’s interests 7 
ineffectiv eness (in the full sense of the term), due to his varied statuses and group affiliations 7 


emotional trauma when the child discovers at : are net clear, nor are the non- -delinquent tech- 
various times that the values of the ideal culture * 


pattern are scorned in ev eryday behavior, and Mr. Barron raises an n important question when 
guilt feelings when he himself acts in terms of how a researcher juvenile delin- a 
values of the real culture pattern and breaks “quency can distinguish values 
- What we mi ight call the 1e value-rules of the ideal held by the delinquent and those values articu- = 
culture pattern. lated by the delinquent because he imagines 
| addition, emotional and personal they are held in highest esteem by the 
“rich, some An ete more ‘ase qusin along 
this: line might be: may the individual’ 


through delinquency) may arise from the dif- 
| “ference omen fi the individual can achieve real values, which are essentially attitudes and 
therefore largely or completely in the individ- 


really wants to achieve, and those things he 
| feels he should achieve because of his value- > ual’s unconscious, ever be known to the Fe 
a cenditi oning. And we should keep in mind that searcher without the aid of a technique ‘such 
the: emotional strains and tensions concurrent as psychoanalysis to probe the individual’ 
with goal-striving, and the the possible 
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experiences of individual’ s past and their realities” of American culture, relate to delin. 

a formative influences on his values? The surface quency? Is the delinquent imperfectly socialized 

_ interview i is by its nature handicapped in trying A in terms of the myths, or the realities? Is the af 

to uncover the ‘delinquent’ s actual values. et ate conscience- -forming pow er of the myths rela- a 

The problem of values in their relation to tively weak in the case of the delinquent? _ q 
. a as Mr. Barron has shown n, is” of Would a more realistic approach, in child train. 

distinct sociological importance. The implica- ing, to the distinction between the myths = 

the actualities predispose towards less emotional — 


in this sphere are still but imperfectly 
conflict a and perhaps less’ delinquency? Or might 


understood. In addition to those already sug- 


gested, - questions for investigation might in- _ it conduce towards a greater efficiency in delin- 


clude such ones as the following: How does the quent behavior, and less post facto guilt? These 
questions might well be taken ‘up in future Te- gy 


search 


~ basic conflict between the ideal and real culture 
the ap between ‘myths and 
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1s THERE A NATURAL HISTORY. OF 

LemeRt 


of at mad 0s Angeles 


Nearly 3 ago R. ‘Fuller 


Myers advanced the idea that. “specific: social 


problems could be studied profitably within 
the conceptual framework of a natural history. © 
Starting with the notion that social problems 
are a function of value conflicts, these writers 


“velopment they “pass, consisting 
of certain temporal Sequences discernible in 
their emergence and maturation. These se- 
quences, held, can be factored into stages 
ich of which anticipates its suc- 

and each of which contains new 

elements which mark it off from its predecessor. _ 

The natural history stages through wi. ch the 


: emergent social problem evolves were specified 
areness,” 


4 by Fuller and Myers as those of ‘ ‘aware 
“policy- formation,” and “reform.” 
- The writers made no effort to test their 
formulation but rather : sought to sustain it “by 
way of illustration” with 1 empirical data gathered 
by graduate students on the rise of and public 
reaction to trailer camps in the city of Detroit. 
_ The data consisted largely of newspaper stories, 
letters to editors and commentaries by —col- 
-umnists, supplemented statements collected 


‘tenuous foothold in the 
on social problems. Those social: pathologists 


who have cited the idea seem to have been 


“unaware or indifferent to the threadbare ideology 


.RCH_ AD 


D ‘TEACHING 


adequate grounding in empirical research is 
the minimum essential for ts accepance as 


a sociological generalization or as a lead 


further research into the dynamics of social 
deviation and societal reaction. 
mind we have for the past several years con- 
ducted investigations into the histories’ of the 
appearance and public control of trailer camps . 
in five California cities, namely 
San Diego, Berkeley, Oakland, and Los Angeles. 
For data we have exploited the files of news- 
papers, planning commissions and zoning agen- 
cies, along with the minutes of city councils. 
_ These were enlarged _and elaborated upon 
through interviews with v various" city officials. 
In addition, we have collected case histories — 
of 25 ‘individual trailer throughout the 
he In pursuing our discussion of 1 the natural 
history concept from the standpoint 
applicability to the trailer camp problem in 
~ California communities we will more or less 7. 
follow the conceptual scheme laid down by — 
Fuller and Myers. Our data will be reviewed — 
with: an eye verifying existence and d 


progressive emergence of distinctive stages or 


id _ phases of awareness olic formation and re- 


_ problems will be found in the following: An Out- — 
of Sociology, edited by 


j Sociology, edited Alfred 
» pp. 5-6; A. M. Lee and E. G. 
2 Social Problems in America, 1949, pp. 15-17; 
id. Cuber and R. Harper, Problems of Ameiion 


Society: Values in Conflict, 1948, PP. Fran-_ 


cis Merrill et al., Social Problems, 1950, pp. 54-55; _ 
Faris, Social Disorganization, 


11; also” the comment by J. Ss. 


Paper at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held in Denver, Se 


P 
tember 7- -9, ? 


G. Fuller, and R. R. M Myers, “The ‘Natural 


History of Social Problems,” American Sociological 
5 


the paper by Fuller and Myers, op. cit.; Li 
Wilson and W. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, 1949, 
<a Collected under the direction of Mr. “tie” 
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might — and slim empirical basis upon which it rests? 
deline | | | While the apparent anachronism of the concept il 
These | need not lead us arbitrarily to discard it, never- 
fe ree eless it has seemed to us that a much more 
— 
- i 
> 
| 
ae: 
‘ 
rai | 
health officers and school officials.) 4 
ig It is from this almost purely deductive 
me i and meager empirical sustenance that the n &§ 

| 


form. dian to this we will briefly sum- _ eight small news items which were critical or e 


 marize some of the essential facts about the disparaging of these camps. Certainly in con. 4 F 
_ tise of trailer camps in California communities. ry trast with the stormy controversies perennially 13 


ways the appearance and growth aired in Los Angeles _hewspapers over vivi- 


of trailer camping in California closely re- section, traffic difficulties, communism, and 


that which Fuller Myers found smog, trailers and trailer camps received only 
in the Detroit area. The exact date when house the most cursory and limited nro gga a 
trailers first appeared in California remains Is all of this that no 

vague but the indications are that they 
begun to” come in small numbers during the five California communities? By no means can 
and early 1930’s. By 1936 and this be said to be the case, as the most casual 
a 1937 passenger-car trailers were ‘sufficiently kind of inquiry of public health Officials and © 
numerous to provoke state and local legisla- zoning administrators revealed. Trailer camps 


tion. However, the greatest accretion in numbers different times and at different places have 


* of these trailers came after 1937.* As in Detroit, — been and continue today to be sources Se 
~ _ seasonal and vacational uses of the trailers pre- - annoyance and irritation to individuals and to 
; - dominated at first, in time giving place to groups both public and private. Importantly, 
settled “residency homes within the specific irritations have varied 
greatly with respect to their substance and 
One outstanding be with respect to the context of symbols in 
between the history of trailer camps in Detroit which they v were publicized. In one community 
and in the cities of the southern California the trailer camps ‘were seen primarily as 
area. We refer here to the prior existence of health problem, in another as a sanitation and a 
j auto camps, dating as far back as 1914, for _ housing problem, in another as a fire oa 
ie: 4 example, in Los Angeles. These camps in reality and in still others as a police problem. __ 
were tent camps, ostensibly for the ‘om awareness of trailer camps as. 
i odation of tourists and transients but actually |Meat manifested itself only i in ‘sporadi c and 


_ Providing permanent living quarters for a sub- attenuated form. In none of the 25 histories — 
stantial” number of people. Several of these of trailer camps in the Los Angeles community — 


= were sponsored | by the city of Los Angeles did we encounter evidence of wholesale pro-— 

; others grew up spontaneously test by neighbors i in the areas where the 2 

; on the ocean beaches. The significance of these — _ were located. In only two of our five cities 
early auto” tent camps lies in the continuity did we find situations which might qualify as" 
of experience which communities had with them > nei ghborhood | conflict. One was in an outlying 
later with the e trailer can camps which succeeded area of Diego, Pacific Beach, , Where 
them. As we shall see later this had an im-- . - unsightly trailer camp had evolved out of an 

portant effect upon history of policy- equally unsightly auto tent camp. In this case 
formation towards trailer camps in these ‘the long dispute remained localized never 


Fuller and Myers (and Phelps the larger San Diego “community despite the 
Be. before them) we expectantly turned to the files ~ - continuing awareness of the problem by public 
of the newspapers in the several California "officials. vary! 
cities to study the articulate of the In the "history trailer ‘camp “regulation 
value conflicts over trailer camps. However, in Santa Monica several instances of neighbor-- 
we were promptly s struck by the relative ab- — 7 hood controversy came to light. In these cases 


no sence of controversial reporting and editorial protests against the granting of a variance from | 


the cities, as far as we were able to determine, were organized to the extent of being in peti- 
did anything like a public interest and concern tion form. One of the more extended of these 
with trailer camps come to a critical focus controversies ‘culminated in public hearing 
the newspapers. In Los Angeles where we took : before the city | council, At this is time 28  pernens. 


a sample from a leading newspaper - covering spoke in favor of the variance and 39 me | 


a sixteen- ear eriod we were able to list only | 5 : 


« 


1 of Vehicles, letter dated 5 Files of the City Planning ission, ‘Santa 


— of trailer camps as problems in our 


discussion of such establishments. In none of existing zoning restrictions on trailer oe | 
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gga a kind of pristine based area, solicited and engaged ‘relatives, tenants, 


ss friends and business associates to speak at the 


the residences of the complainants and of those In the city of Oakland ‘the camp 
speaking in favor of the variance. e. From the © lem materialized in the early 1930’ s almost 7 
secompanying map we see that fully one-third — wholly within the context of the larger problem | 


! | = 


_ Ficure 1. ‘Spatia ial Distribution of Residences of ‘Persons Speaking for and against Proposed Variance for 
Establishment of Trailer Park in Santa Monica, California 


of those arguing against the “variance lived” of migratory displaced farm m from 


area not far “where a towards undesirable migrants i in ap 
to property values had arisen i in the past. Those the so-called ‘ “Oakies”—and it was couched in 
in favor of official permission to. establish the “terms of migrants’ not paying taxes, “of health 
trailer camp were widely dispersed through the and sanitation menaces and of competition 
_ city, with nine out of 28 living north of Wil- with local labor. We should emphasize that in 
= shire Boulevard where higher property values — Oakland complaints coming to public officials — 
die. e. In effect, what happened, as we determined against trailer residents were almost entirely — 
4 from informal inquiries, was that a person of from individuals and never did an organized fa 
political and economic power, own — public opinion get 


ing a lot in the lower “middle-class residential | newspapers. 


— 
— 
ly and simy i 
rror. The controversy hung —~ by EE ers who stood to lose if the variance _ lt 
of property values as can be erty own 
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At this point we may ; ummarize by saying confused with ‘children of | migratory families 
without reservation that in none of the com- in general in 1937, 
munities we studied did an awareness of trailer ‘Many of the ‘made about trailer Detroit, 
‘9 camp problems become the generalized, multi- _ camps in the middle 1930’s clearly were gener- | state, cc 
‘Group, multi-sided phenomenon that was ened ically similar to accusations which have been | js additi 
for it in Detroit. Instead, awareness of hand ; levied against migrants for centuries. Undoubt- — organize 
took the shape of segmental reac- they found nourishment and revival value ‘ernment 
tions of individuals or of one or two groups” in the extravagant pronouncements made at over” tr: 
with special interests at stake, or else it — the time when trailers in large 1 numbers began - the Fed 
the harried awareness of a small number of to burden the nation’s roads, around | 1935— trailer e 
administrative officials in whose, jurisdiction the 1937. These were epitomized in Roger Babson’s associati 
__ trailer camps happened to fall\ In several in- claim that “in 20 years one-half of the nation’s fairs an 
stances the awareness: of the problem gave population will be living in trailers. In retro- q officers 
cations of having organized spect writers came to refer to this very early of these 
solicited by an individual or a single group. te ; zines Wi 
_ While we have not had the opportunity during which it was that the natio! 
a examine data on the Detroit situation, none- -_= trailer was about to revolutionize the “A “tale li 
theless we are moved to ask how far factors social life of the nation.1° Following the peak : - question 
of solicitation and contrivance may have entered of agitation over trailers in 1937 rumor and — ness of 
into the community | awareness of the trailer myth subsided to the point where they could © <i 
camp problem there. From one source we kearn be more objec ectively evaluated in terms of the the forr 
 — the trailer residences in Detroit which special problems they presented. These were 2 nate 
culminated in litigation to compel removal were few not many, and i in the main centered around \ 
an invasion of some high tax, heavily restricted health, sanitation, and housing. Clear testimony — [The 
residential areas.® We are led to wonder about to this comes from a survey of 143 California — = 
the importance of this challenge a small cities which showed that in 64 ‘per ey 

number of property-conscious, articulate the communities regulation of trailer camps 

q : citizenry in originating discussion in other was the responsibility of the health or bailieg | 
7 _ middle-class groups,’ in pressing for ‘police department, or a combination of the two, or 
and in “reinforcing attitudes ‘public a combination of health or building with some 


"aaa demonstrated that for the country as_ ‘Tesidence-tr trailer problem was a situation which 

be a whole many if not most of the community could be observed on a local | and emergent 

abuses and moral threats attributed to trailer basis,!” they failed to see that it could” not 


esidents and by Fuller be observed completely in this way. Almost 
Myers simply did not exist—at least in simultaneously with the increase of trailer 


estimates and have Although Fuller and Myers. claimed that be 


"greater than expected frequencies. T hus it is homes and camps to visible numbers, county 


now recognized that trailer populations did not _ and state gov ernments as well as municipalities — 


become relief and welfare problems, di id Authorities in California, for example, 


they: bring a w e of immorality. with them trailer residents of dumping 50,000 extra children 

communities where they stopped, nor did in their schools. See D. O. Cowgill, Mobile Homes—__ 
their children raise local delinquency rates. So- A Study of Trailer Life, 1941, Chap. IX; band 
-*- as school problems are concerned it is = Trailer—Its Effect on State and Local Gov- — 


cover 
é ernment, American Municipal Association, 1937. 
now conceded that trailer children See Trailer Travel, — tions o: 
> 


jak ‘W. Golinkin, “Trailers,” Fortune Magazine, 1937; also, article in Los Angeles Times, 
March, 1937, p. 220. December 
om * Fuller and Myers mention the following, as call 11 Report on Auto Courts and Trailer Camps 
the groups doing the protesting against trailer Inside Incorporated Areas, State of California, 
_ camps, all with a distinct savor of middle class” _ Division of Immigration and Housing, Los Angeles, 
and with the sugg estion of overlapping member May 27, 1946. Many of the smaller communities 
eo 2 tax- payers groups, 1 men’s clubs, gener Panag had no health departments and necessarily | ce 
the camps under of the police. 
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— 
were to the problem. ‘So, for 
in 1937, the year the crisis was reached in s existence. ‘This necessity did indeed rest a i 
Detroit, there were already 10,000 bills before ; “upon interim complaints and protests by indi- 
state, county and town legislative bodies.1* It viduals and by the occasional organized group. — 


7 additionally significant that mane y nationally _ However, to say that they interacted sufficiently 
beget anything more than a few — 
“trailer” ‘camps. 


“the Federal Security Agency, manuf 
trailer equipment, insurance companies, tourist 
associations, park operators, associations of 
fairs and expositions, associations of municipal 
officers and of law officers. Publications of all . 
of these agencies and also proprietary maga- ‘authorities . Policies have been iennes with but sh 
-gines with national circulation served to foment a minimum of spontaneously generating public __ 
a national awareness of trailer housing and Bi as an antecedent. An arresting demon- 
stration of this comes from the survey of trailer _ 
camps previously alluded to, in which it came alah 
out that 23 communities in the state had trailer 


These’ peer besides be grossly incorrect. 

manufacturers of It is our impression ‘that policy Soemation n 

ne trailer camps in other California co com- a 


-‘Tunities has been largely unilateral non-— 


questions s about the interplay ¢ of national aware- 
ness of the trailer-residence problem and local 


awareness. ‘However, ‘it wi will suffice to consider ordinances without, however, any trailer 
the former in relation to the second stage of 
the natural: formulation, namely, policy 


to regulate.’® In other words here we 
oe teen of the problem it in most of the cases. 4 
[The authors of the concept of the natural Why and how does policy get formulated under — 
history of a ‘social problem held that policy conditions in which the objective situation __ 
formation takes place locally ¢ on three inter-| towards which it is directed is absent? Clearly 
q first, discussion on an informal _ the answer has to be ‘sought i in the anticipatory, . 
second, discussion by positive conception of much governmental ad- 


related levels: 
organized pressure groups; third, discussion 7 ministrative action, and in the special nature of wi 


basis ‘among neighbors; 


among specialists and administrators. Accord- 


‘ing wa their theory of civic action 


‘level. 14 ‘Thus we are given 


a picture of the progression of discussion and 


opinion from informal to organized, from an- 


ends- orientation © to a means-orientation. Al- 
though administrative officials participate 


“urban | civic _ participation which abets it. We are 


obviously wie tenduntion of 


claiming to be public heralds, necessarily take — 


over or pre-empt the policy-forming preroga-_ 


tives s of the community at large. cred : 


_ The history of the ordinance for the regula- 


- policy formation at all times, on the whole 1. tien of trailer camps in Berkeley sheds much 7 


we see > them passively standing by until it is 


4 ‘their turn to take over from the | citizenry and | 4 
q ‘implement decisions already reached d by demo- 


‘cratic: procedure. 


~ Search as we would, we were unable to dis- 


cover any b but the most Tudimentary ‘indica-, 


tions of a process of this ; sort in our selection 
of California communities. In Los Angeles; 
“especially, and in San Diego the gradual evolu- 


in . Berkeley chiefly because quite early they w were 

_ zoned into an industrial area far from highways, 

Ww here no camp was likely to locate. W hile the 


~ fluenced early legislation, it was primarily the 


tion of trailer camps from auto camps produced — _ internal interaction of the city council and plan- | 


continuity policy formation, so that in 


reality the advent of the trailer camps imposed _ 

= le more than the ae: for administra- 

- 
oti, op. cit, 


ning department that was responsible for the 
‘substance of the first ordinance. Official persons 


there, ‘motivated by high ideals of civic aoalall 


‘hotel and apartment-! -house owners partially in- 


_ light on the encysted character of the adminis- 
trative p process in policy formation. It is note- 
< worthy that there has never been a trailer camp 


ment, ‘more or less independently decided that 
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was for trailer ity amounted toa a to a denial th that t trailers are are 


ors in dif- munities had lower standards" 
ferent. localities been more “influential in Berkeley and were willing to accept the trailers, 


_ policy formation on trailer camps than the inter- = In Oakland the record of trailer camp ‘regula. wt 


action of these administrators with their local tion has been by all tokens one of dismal — 


communities. Files and minutes of the city coun- failure. All during che 1930’s administrative ac. 


ils and planning commissions which we exam- tion met with sabotage and evasion. At no time | 


= ined revealed much similarity. with respect to did trailer camps i in this city ever comply with y a 


nationally distributed studies, reports, recom- minimum housing and sanitation standards, 
= _ mendations and model ordinances. The trailer zx Typically the resort to legal compulsion through — 


§ camp ordinance in Oakland was very closely the office of the district attorney has brought | 


patterned after the one in Miami, Florida 


da ; 


‘_ only temporary compliances with the city ordi- 


similarities between the ordinances of many nance on trailer « camps, followed by its disregard 
4 other cities could also be cited.1® It follows that _ when the threat of legal sanction subsided, 


4 administrators are alert to what is being done in During the late war the situation decayed almost 4 ; ing.!9 


q other cities and often competitively determined — to the point of anarchy. Today conditions have — 
not to be outdone with regard to the modernity 4 improved, but, in the opinion of the long 
’ of their «t legislation. 17 This not infrequently official in charge, the city of Oakland has never 
== that they are ahead of or tangential to faced its responsibilities with respect to the 
_ public opinion or occasionally in opposition to it. control of trailer residences and camps oe 
_ The terminal phase of the Fuller- Myers - In Santa Monica a somewhat more favorable 
three- -stage evolution of a social problem is “history of tra trailer regulation obtained. 
4 form, ‘distinguishable as the ultimate reconcilia-. _ However, even here it is questionable whether 
_ tion of conflicting values and interests held by many of the camps ever fully measured up to 
the groups participating in policy formation. At housing and “sanitary requirements laid 
this point administrators and experts assume 4 down by the health and building departments, — 
responsibility for implementing policy with ac- During and shortly after the recent war the | 
tion. Presumably there is an eventual harmo- situation worsened and “bootleg” camps grew. 
Rious integration of the problem situation as they did in Oakland, with a general 
the community life. pe regard for sanitation as well as for zoning rules. 
= — searching for evidence of ‘such a stage of WwW hile trailers are pretty well confined to their i 
—_ 7 reform in our investigation of trailer camps in zones at this writing, the new planning and — 
California cities we were everywhere impressed health officials are far from reconciled to the 
hg by the limited and uneven success of efforts at —— of having trailer camps as perma 
. 3 reform and by the continued frustration of ad- nent features of the city. eos CS 


ne 
ministrative regulation. The absence of any real although San Diego has ‘created zones” for 


rele rm in these communities was clearly a parks, ‘nev ertheless had to com- 


reach a decision on the ba basic quastion of whether 
trailers are vehicles or ‘whether they ¢ are dwell- areas. The -eye- -sore camp at "Pacific Beach, 
- ings. While the formal apparatus for regulation ow hich is one of these, stands as a monument to 
was established in all of the five communities, the failure of abatement proceedings by the : 
it did not follow that the apparatus worked. _ city against misdemeaning trailer camp opera- 
Only in Berkeley did we find an effective coping tons. Political intrigues plus lack of “cooperation 
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PP. 9-17. possibilities of legal remedies in the situation. 
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disastre 


Despite its long experience w with regulation of 


vy ning commission how they happened to get ordi- a ie. 


" mances like the one on trailer camps. He replied, — public camps it is doubtful that Los Angeles poll 
“Oh, ‘usually a councilman hears about an ordi- achieved an ‘integrated and workable policy on 


54 ‘nance some other city has and decides. we ought I - trailer camps. There are many well-ordered and 
hav have one like it. So we get bu and pass one.” beautiful trailer parks i in the city, but they | 
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can scarcely be credited to the efficacy of muni- © re LAGS HAVE MENACED BEFORE THE 
cipal control; the co-existence of many ill-kept ATOMIC 
and unsanitary camps forcefully attests to this. 

“The plaint of the officials in in public health | The swift accelerations in culture s since > the < 

de rtment speaks poignantly of the chronicity Industrial Revolution have been almost entirely 

wes problem: 18 “Nothing gives this ‘depart- in the realms of mastery over the material, the 
0 biological, and the psychological environments. 
ment more trouble than public camps. They But th 
_ (sic) want to add lean-tos and shacks to trailers. ~ . ‘owe increase in man’s power 
"Building, plumbing, housing ond ‘sanitary regu- over matter and life, the greater the likelihood 
all At the present time that damage will result from careless or ex- 
he policy of the planning in ‘thes use of these enhanced powers. _Every 

a 
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Angeles is to allow new trailer camps only on sub-social advance thus creates a — in 


highways within industrial and conditional use” 


> 


social control. 
4 
gones. Behind this lies the expressed conviction This type of ‘Problem is not new Mankind 
has been exposed to such dangers since 
before the dawn of history. Indeed, before men 
“trailer residences are clearly sub-standard hous- > 


q 19 4 si created their own technological menaces they 
met similar problems from high ‘Gils, wild 
In conclusion we can say with considerable 


‘a 
certainty that the Fuller- Myers formulation bacteria, storms, earthquakes, and the 


a | natural history of social problems is inap- as i 


plicable. to the rise and regulation of trailer _As technologies advance, the amount of de 


struction produced by a given accident or ate 
camps in California cities. Furthermore it 
tack tends to increase. Both the amount of dam- 
pears to be an insufficient conceptualization of 


“the interplay of public opinion in culture cone age per individual and the number of individuals — - — 
society. involved increase. These dangers are further 


swollen by growth in the sizes of cities, fac- 


tories, crowds, ships, trains, and other units 
SOME CULTURAL-LAG_ subject to damage. They are also increased by 
~WHICH SOCIAL SCIENCE HAS the greater amount of interdependence created 
SOLV ED specialization. In particular, the size of the 
4 _ disaster threatened by the atomic bomb and by 
"other modern technologies has mounted with 
- Duke University the upsweeping curves of technological progress. 
In dealing with both accidental and exploitive 
That the present atomic crisis is the result 8 Pp 
- of the lag of social sciences behind the acceler- dangers, men have created mechanical, chemical — 


ating evolution of physical sciences has been and biological safety devices, have used psycho-— 


widely asserted. In a pair of ‘previous articles  Jogical warnings, have ‘enacted ‘ules and laws, 

the present writer has summarized evidence and} have developed inspection and the menaces 

which: tends to confirm this belief.1 Any long- agencies. By these means some of the m 


q Tange solution of international relations would _ created by modern civilization have been over- 
tomic The conquest problems is 


= 


world jaw and order. But this raises a question 


believing that science can avert or cure. the iste istence of cultural lag is different from that 
disastrous consequences of inventors’  ingenui- “employed in the articles referred to in footnote 1. 
The latter dealt with atomic cultural lag, which 
tte was there measured in terms of the _ comparati ive 
he 18 Report on on aide Courts and Trailer Camps, ‘swiftness and acceleration in growth of the —. 
| Gites Angeles Times, September | 18, 1949, p. 6, from any given capital . In the cases cited in the B *. 
-.—- 1. Hornell Hart, “Atomic Cultural | Lag,” Sociol- basic social changes clearly produced high death — 
ogy and Social Research, 32 (1948), 768-775 and rates. The amount of cultural lag in such cases 


is measurable in terms of the length of time required 
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RAILWAY FATALITIES 


of the clearer cases of the of social 


control behind technological "progress 
ny 
“sented by graph F, in the lower, right- of “state national legislation, 


together with the economic pressure of insur- ; 
corner of Chast 1, ‘Te resentin th n 
‘ umber of ance rates and of decreasing legal liabilities 


accident ‘rate was pushed downward. 


“safety dev devices, by the study 
application of safety methods, by the employ- 
ment of effective social psychology, and by the 


-illion freight- The invention of 


locomotive, and the swift development of rail- 


road lines, with increasing rates of speed and AIR- FATALITIES 


_ with heavier and heavier loads to be hauled, = Just above the pee of railroad fatalities in 


created hazards for both the train crews and the Chart 1 isa similar curve of air- passenger — 
Persons lynched — per 100,000 population — 


5350 1920 
. TYPHOID DEATHS am 
Billed per fr freight- con niles 


TURERCULOS 1s -DEATES DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS — 
‘Carr 1. Six Social of Death-Problems 


Reliable data g go back only t to 1891. crashes ‘regularly scheduled car- 
: From that date forward the trend of the Tailway tie riers.* The date- scales on the two charts are the — 
fatality ra rate has been | clearly and steeply down- ‘same. The trend of airplane fatalities, like that | 

_ ward, approaching nearer and bearer to zero but of railroad fatalities, has been steeply down- — 
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progres 


develoy 
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declining more and more slowly. This increasing ward. Reduction of airplane fatalities has been 


_ security against the hazards of railroading has far steeper than that for steam travel: the ; 
been achieved by the invention of ‘mechanical railroad death-rate required fifty years to be re- 


— Ws 


-tenth of its 1890 level, whereas 
to reduce those death rates to what would have the airplane death- rate was cut to one- tenth o of 


been their levels if the invention or other death- 
“a 4 Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation, U. = 


Dept. of Commerce 1945, p. $3; Statistical 


stract, 1949, p. 566. 
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‘te 1930 level i in fifteen years. This comparison an even of social 

fits into the general principle that social change — and political organization than in the conquest 

is taking place at faster and faster rates. In of typhoid. The carrying out of elaborate statis- a 
- yiew of the critical need for accelerated reduc- “tical ‘studies to determine the causes of infant _ 
tion i in the military death rate, this accelerating - the carrying for forward of campaigns to” 
improvement offers hope. eliminate unscreened out- houses and other 

| of contamination, the battle against the 

TYPHOID DEATHS house: -fly, the development of clinics” in which 

‘mothers were instructed how to save their 
Graph B in ‘Chart 1 represents similarly. the lives—and above the pasteurization 


“conquest 0 of typhoid id epidemics.5 While typhoid of milk and the inspection services to enforce 
ae fever is a medical problem, the development of | 
ae “epidemics was a by- product of technological _ 

‘progress. ~The growth of cities required 

q development of some sort of sewerage system. 

| _.. cities made use of open gutters for 


this purpose, with lamentable results. After 
a long period of cultural lag relatiy ve 


disposal of sewage, semi-modern sanitary engi- Without stopping such triumphs 


a neers developed methods of dumping human __ the conquest of tuberculosis, it is important to Be: - 
feces into the rivers and lakes on which cities 
“are frequently located. At the same time, how- ‘decline of lynchings as shown in graph A 
ever, they were developing works which drew Chart 1.7 The problem, again, is one of cultural 
the cities” supplies of drinking» water from the lag, but in this case the instigating cause is to 

‘game sources into which the sewage was being te found in the development of the African aaa _ 


= 


dumped. The adjustment of one technological slave trade, with the resulting cultural clashes = 
a; had thus created another. The elimination of and status- tensions between Negroes an and whites. a. 
typhoid epidemics was achieved by a combina- (The lynchings of white persons, which con- | 
= of medical research, applied chemistry, tributed to the total, may be regarded as the 
sanitary engineering, — and (most significantly _ product of similar status- tensions, arising out of 
for our purpose) by the development of mu- ‘ill- assimilated economic ethnic develop- 
— nicipal and state legislation and administration ments.) The persistent decline of lynchings . 
to a point where typhoid bacilli could be sys- especially significant for our present purpose in 
_tematically eliminated from not only the drink- view of two tants. Fisst, the essential 
ing water but also from other ous of access 
to ns. 

INFANT suaries of high significance is the fact that the 
lynching rate fluctuated more widely than any 
Graph E in Chart 1 shows the conquest of _ of the other indexes shown in Chart 1, and that — 

and enteritis.® In this case, again, while the lynching problem is thus” still further 
the problem presents itself as a medical one, the parallel to the problem « of dealing with inter- 
4 actual origin is closely related to the ancient national warfare. 
invention of securing milk from cattle, to the 
_ More modern invention of the nursing bottle, sone ess ‘SUCCESSFUL STRUGGLES WI WITH 
particularly to the "development of slum CULTURAL LAG 
conditions in the cities which grew up after the 
Industrial Revolution, in which outhouses and ‘The six social conquests of death 
. open sewers provided breeding places for flies, which are graphed in Chart 1 do not prove that ~ 
which» systematically conveyed the can solve the atomic crisis. In the first 
from sick babies into the food of well babies. place, these six examples constitute the most 
The overcoming of cultural in this striking successes of this sort which the present 
— author has been able to locate. Less encouraging 


s- outcomes of struggles with cultural lag may be 


~. 
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trend points toward an immensely increased 
vehicle-accident deaths per hundred thousand _ death- rate of civilians in any nation ‘Subjected 

er cars registered.8 The relative failure of safety to bombing in any future world war. be a 
measures in this Seid is shown by From the standpoint of drawing a trend, the | 
data on civilian bembing deaths are too meager 
tween 1930 and 1948: for reliable conclusions, except as inferences 
PP 08 _when we turn to casualty rates of ‘combatants, | 


steam-railroad-travel death-rate dropped 61 


the automobile-travel fatality tate - dropped only a able estimates are available as far back as 1100 


A.D. The long-run trend, as shown by the best 


Even en slower has been the in deaths Chart 2.12 - 
_ due to coal-mining.® During the period while ‘This chart falls into three ree periods. The first i is. 
f 


a air-travel deaths were cut 88 per cent, coal- rom 1100 to 1700, dung which the — 
mine were reduced 24 per cent. 


“is the upsurge of war Zvoton during the first 

half of the present century, 
trends are sweeping 5 touned disaster ined, of ee century of peace just t preceding World 
toward increased safety. For civilians, the best "War I is often called “Pax Britannica.” It was 
_ available data indicate the following | rates “¢ the period during which Protestantism, wo | 


_ persons killed in bombings of cities in Englan menta overnment, an ot main @ ducation 
in in World Wars I and pop 


a 


of population 
World War 


from bombing raids were 0. In World War II, 
; _ Civilians were killed ata rate 1 100 ti times as great 
as in World War I. Obviously | two points and a 


base line do not provide enough data for the 


inductive derivation of a mathematical law. 
‘Yet it is also evident that the bombing death- 
rate” of civilians results from increasing 


ranges of bombing | planes, the i increasing 


of bombs which can be Seppe 3 in a raid, and 


the increasing killing power of the — 


used, all combined with absence of any effective 
international controls to | prevent the use of 


a destructive resources in war. The resulting 


were ‘reaching high levels of development in all 


“the leading countries of the Western world. 
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During this and preceding ‘centuries | 


_ the British navy increased its tonnage in fairly . 


close | conformity to a logistic curve, which it 


followed from 1600 to 1885. This 285- 


trend was interrupted by the British- German 


naval race which got under way about 1890. 
z: This Pax Britannica period may be regarded 


as an experiment which failed. In the 17th cen { 


tury, the war r casualty rate had risen to ‘more 


than twice that of any previous century. Pax 


_ Britannica lowered it again to half its peak. If 
the Western democracies could have continued if 
+ the dev elopments which were evident from 1700 


to 1890, the abolition of war casualties might 7 
e followed a trend strikingly similar to those — 
shown in Chart 1. Instead of that, the age of 
aerial warfare and mechanized militarism 
has “rev erted the _upsweeping accelerating 
trend which was apparent before 1700. World 

‘Wars I and II carried the battle death-rate up to 


__ 8 Statistical Abstract, 1946, p. 497; 1949, pp. nearly six times what it had ever been ae 


(1946, p. 769; 1949, p. 799. 


Over-All Report (September 30, 1945), p. 101; 
Edward M. Earle, “The Influence As Power 
ory mm — 


upon Review, Summer 


‘Vol. 1, 1, p. 461. A 


9 Ibid, pA 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
2s presented in Volume III of his Social and 


casualties in World War 


Chart 2 is based on a revision of Sorokin’s 
Cultural Dynamics (and also summarized in Quincy i 
‘Wright’s A Study of War) supplemented by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 


II. 
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con NCLUSIONS 
| 
| Byidence cited in this article to 


the fact that the systematic use of 


social intelligence hoon effective in ‘meeting 
several of the crises v which have developed out 
of the technological | progress of the Industrial 
‘Revolution. Deaths airplane accidents, 


from travel, from infected milk—and 


‘even from lynchings—have been progressively 
~ reduced to comparatively low or even vanishing 
levels. Our recent failure to achieve equal suc- 


om ss with war casualties need not be regarded as — 


intelligence ¢ can to “4 


h 
og towering crisis of the atomic cage, 


per 1000 of population 


4 


—_— 1300 


Beginning about World War I and s welling 
— to unprecedented proportions during and after 
World War II, the ‘migration of southern Ne 
groes tc to northern cities has sffected a remark- 
ably ra rapid ‘redistribution of the Negro. popula- 
| the States. Are these migrants 


in 
™ orld \ War I showed a definite superiority ¢ ball 2 


CHART 2. The of War Casualties, 1100 ) to 1950 


>jected “Klineberg Hypothesis 
meager 
s. But | 
1100 
lly in | 
Sualty | 
1914, 
phase — 
ight 
ate q 


northern southern Negro. Was. groups rather than upon successive tests of 
this because of selective migration or can the same individuals. Presumably, these groups 4 
y groups dif. 
superior showing of the northern Negro be fered only as to length of residence in New York 


to a more stimulating en environment? but i it is possible: that may have differed 


question is found in Otto Klineberg’s ape In 
and Selective Migration.1 There later ones sand that there been less 
major parts of this work, the first of which for intelligence as northward migration in- 
concerned with a direct comparison between creased, a not illogical supposition. } Neverthe. 
4 the relative marks in the southern schools of less, aaa study remains by far the best 
‘Negro children who migrated to the North and of its kind. 
‘those who remained the South. school As is too often the case in the social sciences, 
records in Birmingham, Alabama; Nashville, there has been no independent repetition of this 
| ‘Tedinessee: and Charleston, South Carolina were > study, perhaps partly because of the time and _training 
ory and it was found that migrating chil- - expense involved in testing large numbers | of __ this rai 
dren did not differ regularly or consistently children. Fortunately in the Philadelphia aie years | 
from their non- -migrating classmates the schools there has been a long- -continuing and kinderg 
‘matter ‘of school marks. intensive program of intelligence testing, the , differen 
second method used by Klineberg was Tesults of which may be ‘gathered from the em-bor 
__ give intelligence and performance tests to south- - cumulative record maintained for ‘each pupil | have hi 
ern-born Negro children living in New York it is possible to set up in Philadelphiaa 
and then compare the with different study which somewhat parallels Klineberg’s select 
lengths of residence in New York. the New York study. Like New York, Philadelphia than at 
Stanford-Binet and National Intelligence Tests because of the large lation. 
the scores of the migrants increased fairly volume migration from the these st 
regularly with increasing length of residence in present 
New York and tended, after several years, Following Klineberg, an attempt was made to acterist 


those of the New York- born. im the that there is a. of the 


others 
ate are 
there was no of asso- in Philadelphia increases. The 
on with length of residence in New York. ‘ing conditions were held essential to an ade- Le percent 
From these results Klineberg concluded: quate” test of the hypothesis. foreign 
Th rter to b bk (1) A repetition of tests on the same individ- 
It has been mentioned that the Klineberg 


childre 

-tricts; 
‘study has been criticized because its areas 0 
superiority of the northern over the southern sons are between different groups rather than from 
"Negroes, and the tendency of northern Negroes to between successive tests of the same individuals. | selectio 
7 approximate the scores of the Whites, are due to One of the advantages of the Philadelphia | student 
factors in the environment, | ead 7 to ‘selective testing program is that the Philadelphia Tests high of 
migration. of Verbal and Mental Ability ‘constitute a wel or seni 
A of have ‘of correlated series, the different tests of which are conside 


| this stud Klineberg” himself pointed out the given at various times during the pupil’s school | ee 
P ity to cr 


inadequacy of school mais and therefore offer an opportunity to 


 telligence and admitted that even though the determine whether there is a trend in 

migrant children from Birmingham, , Nashville, = 1Q's” of the same over be 

and Charleston were not superior to their — "great as nine years. This, of course, does no With 

classmates, their parents, the originators of the preclude the use of intergroup comparisons, but 

> uden 

northward mi igration, may very well have been. evidence ‘that: state 
On 1 the whole, more weight is accorded the alone, bili 4 

-_ second part of the study. Here, one of the m major (2) ests of specific a ilities. It is —— 

“criticisms is that Klineberg’s conclusions are — _ ble that an increase | in score on Bs general intel- 


comparisons made among different test may be indicative of, improvement 


single ability. For example, an improvement 
New ‘York: Columbia University Press, 1935. in verbal would, in itself, raise the total 
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-. was — ement in other factors. by taking the ound of every fifth Philadelphia * 
The Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, born Negro whose name appeared in alphabetical 
ysed in the Philadelphia schools, break intelli- listings of e each class. The control group was 
gence into six factors, allowing ‘an opportunity designed to be a check against the possibility 


to determine whether any improvement in gen- that an increase in the test scores of migrants 


two abilities. To this is added the Minnesota found among all students. = © 


j eral intelligence is associated with only one or _ on succeeding tests is only a general trend to wil 


Paper Form Board Test, a test of spatial The Philadelphia- -born students were divided 
ability and o} one of the tests used by Klineberg. into two groups, those se who had attended kinder- 


q (3) A control group of non-migrants who do garten and those who had not. _ Migrants — 

differ from the southern-born in the matter — 
1 of pre-school training. Over a third of the Phila- in which they entered the Philadelphia “school 
-delphia-born children have had _pre- school system, and roughly at two-year intervals. Time 
training and some psychologists ‘maintain that of entering the Philadelphia schools was taken 
this raises the “IQ” for at least the first few as the best possible estimate of the time of 


years thereafter.? It follows, therefore, arrival: in Philadelphia even though, in 


differentiate the non- migrants from the south- the time of migration and the time of entering 


y 


kindergarten training alone might serve to cases, several months may have elapsed between 


 ern-born children, since very few of the latter school. Place of last residence before coming to a 


have had pre-school training. === Philadelphia was taken from the school transfer _ we 


For practical reasons it was “necessary to and time and place of birth from the school’s - 
select a few schools for. intensive study rather record of the birth certificate. oh 
than attempt to sample the entire school popu- 
lation. Oa the basis of available information: | 4 


‘The mean scores and standard deviations of — 
presented widely diverse socio-economic char- the Philadelphia Tests of Mental and Verbal 
re acteristics. Two of the schools were in the heart | Ability are shown in Table I. These tests form 
cant oh ¢ the city, one was near the city line, and the 4 ceries of group intelligence tests, ‘somewhat | 
s of | others were distributed widely in the intermedi- _ similar to the Otis series, and are given to pupils — 
hof 1 ate area. One of the schools was a vocational jn, grades IA, 2B, 4B, o-a60 9A. They have > 
low- | school and another was chosen because a high been standardized on Philadelphia school chil- 
_ percentage of its students were the children of - dren, and equal scores on different tests repre- 
foreign-born parents. Two of the schools drew cent equal distances, in terms of standard devia- 


children almost entirely from low rent dis- tions, from the mean scores of the groups 


‘oh: 
tricts; for the others, the pupils _ came ne from which the tests were standardized. The 1A test 
areas of higher rents with considerable variation — a relies. ‘on oral instructions and includes a 
from school to school. A major criterion in the — performance items as drawing the circle, square, 


7 selection of schools was the percentage of Negro triangle, and diamond, but beginning ath a 


students, which varied from a low of 23 to ® 2B test the series becomes increasingly eeshel, 


high of 92. All of the schools were either junior ~—s All of the individuals included in Table 7S 


q or senior ligh schools and all of the students took every test in the Philadelphia series | given 
considered had attained at least the ninth grade. after they entered the school system. . Because 7 
Nine si schools were included in the investigation. © they had missed one or more of these tests, 292 


The criteria for selection were, of course, a of the 1,234 migrants whose records were ex- 


-bitrary and no claim can be made that their — amined were excluded from this table along a 


‘ populations are truly representative of those of 326 of the 962 Philadelphia- born. Twelve mi- 
the Philadelphia public schools in general. grants who had attended kindergarten were 
~ Within the schools the records of each Negro — excluded in order not to affect the comparison 
“student wh. had come to Philadelphia from a - between the migrants and the Philadelphia-born 


= 


east of the Mississippi River were included. As — “course, e a loss of material, but it has the ad- 


E south of the District of Columbia and who had not attended ‘kindergarten. This is, of 


born Negro selected of the same individuals on succeeding tests 


a control group a 20 per cent sample inlet vantage of making the comparison of the scores” | 
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as each of the migrant groups increases its A still further series of tests can be made, 


length of residence in Philadelphia. For each of — The hypothesis can be set up that there is no 

» the three groups of ‘migrants entering before — signi icant difference between the scores of the 

grade 5A there is a significant difference be- born group entering the school system 

_ tween the first rating obtained on the Philadel- in grade 1A and the Philadelphia- born who did 

 phia tests and the rating on the last, or 9B not attend kindergarten. For tests 1A, 2B, and 

test. In other words, the improvement in mean 4B the hypothesis must be rejected, but on tests 

- rating could have been due to chance less 6 and 9A the conclusion is that the groups 

7 4 than five times in one hundred for each of these are samples of the same population. In other 

three groups of migrants.* For the groups enter- _ words, the difference between the two groups, 

ing in grades 5SA—6B we have only two test which was quite large in grade 1A, has narrowed 

"scores and the difference is not statistically until by grade 6B the difference is no longer 


The Chicago ‘Tests of Primary Mental Abili- 


significant. The trend, however, is upward, 
there being a 2 point increase in mean score. o le 

Of far more importance than the tests of sig- ‘ies afford an opportunity to determine whether. 
nificance i is the steady improvement of the test improve ement noted on the Philadelphia 


Table I may be used to make intergroup ‘improvement in one or two specific abilities, 


of from left to right, a comparison can be made 
between groups with different lengths of at- 
tendance in the Philadelphia schools. With only — 
one exception (the group of migrants entering | 
in grades SA—6B is slightly better than the 
er group which entered in grades 3A—4B) there 
is a steady improvement in rating associated 
with early entrance in the ‘Philadelphia school 
system. On each test where a comparison can be 
_made there is a significant dfference between 
of the migrant group entering in 
_ grade 1A and the group which had last entered 


=z as well. Reading upwards, instead : 


#IIn testing the the difference be- 
~ tween the mean scores of the same individuals of — 
_ the two tests, account must be taken of the correla- 
_ tion involved. Therefore, the difference between the 

two scores for each individual was taken, resulting — 


q _and was taking its first test of this series. 


significant difference between the two sets of scores, 


the mean difference should not be : significantly ‘dif. 


ferent from zero. The Student ¢ distribution was: 
used to test the significance of the deviation of the 
mean of the individual differences from zero. In 
making intergroup comparisons where the factor of 
correlation is not involved, i.e. when the two groups — 


are composed of different individuals, the standard — 


error of the difference ppc mean scores was" 


1)+(N2—1 ] 


(See Croxton and Applied General Stats. 


tics, p. 330.) 
onal each case, the t 


t test was preceded by” ‘the 
test for equality of variances, since equality of vari- 

ances is a thet test. 


in a set of N individual differences. If there is no In Table III are listed the scores on the 


‘These results are given in _ Table II, where 
again there is a_ striking association between 
the test score and the length of school attend. 
ance in Philadelphia. The one ‘exception to the 
general pattern of improvement is the memory 
; - test, the scores of which seem to vary at random 

from group to group; indeed, the second highest. 
mea score was registered by the group 
- had last come from the South. On all the other 


tests there is a significant difference between 
the means of the migrant group entering in 
grade 1A and the means of the migrant group 
entering in grades 7A to 9A. In three out of 
the six sub-tests, the migrant group | entering in 
grade 1A surpasses the Philadelphia- born non- 
group. ‘Since there is an improve 


over-all in the intelligence test 


Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. Contrary 
_to the findings of the Klineberg study, where 
_ the results were not clear, there is a definite 
association between length of attendance in the 
_ Philadelphia schools and the scores on the test. 

_ The numbers of cases in this study are, how- - 
ever, considerably larger than those of the 
Klineberg study, which in some of his groups 
were as low as 23 or 25. This may explain the 
d:fference between these results and his. aoe: 
‘There’ are still two major reservations that 
must be made before accepting the conclusions 
that there has been a general increase in the: 
ability of the southern- born children to cope. 
“a with intelligence tests. First, there is the pa 
of i increasing a with the tests and with 
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a rise in the scores the migrants 
it expected, this were an 
important factor, that there would be a similar 
ise in the scores of the two control groups of 2 
Philadelphia-born children. These persons, 
general, would have even more familiarity with © 
the tests and with the testing situation, but — 
there is no upward trend i in the scores of either 
of these groups. 
Pally, it is that the p persons who 


of these records, 
however, the means and standard deviations of © 
the Philadelphia series of tests were reign ooo al 


using both complete and incomplete records, 


Intergroup teats of significance were then made. 
While there were slight changes in the means, 


q “9 
the general pattern was undisturbed and the 


‘difference between the means of different groups. 
was judged significant or or not significant, exactly 

as before. 


missed tests in the Philadelphia series 


persons who had done badly on one test and 
thereafter stayed away from school on the day 
the tests were given. Or it may be that there is ~ 
an inverse correlation between test scores and 
absences from school. Either of these factors, if, 
true, could operate in a way to affect intergroup 
comparisons, but could not explain away 
rise in test ratings of the same individuals over 

a —. of time. To make certain of the effect — 


TABL 


“Mean “JQ’s’ ” on ‘PHILADELPHIA Tests oF ‘MENTAL ‘AND VERBAL ABILITY 


CONCLUSION 


s hypothesis that there is an in- 
crease in the intelligence scores of southern 
Negro- migrants" to New York with increasing 
length of residence in New York is, in \ the main, 
substantiated by independent evidence in Phila- 


delphia. There is a significant and continuous 
upward trend in the intelligence’ test ratings of a 


— — 


Grade in which test was taken: 


Philadelphia-born who attended 
ten. 212 


Southern-born entering Phila- _ 

delphia school system: in 
grades: 


9 


= 93. 4 94. 0 93. 
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‘southern- -born children as their length of of useful theorems 
residence in Philadelphia increases. This i in- about this type of universe of attributes (called 4 .) 
crease manifests itself not only on a general scalable universe) and the derived score; 

intelligence test but also on each of the sub- | and second, some statistical-experimental prin- 

1 ciples and methods for deciding whether a _ 
“Abilities with the single exception of memory. particular “empirically defined v universe of at- 

_ The increase in general score cannot, therefore, © ? tributes is to be accepted or rejected as a 

Tobe e attributed to an increase in any one specific scalable universe particular empirically 

u§ ability. Nor can the increase be laid to increasing defined population of individuals.1 — 
| familiarity with the tests or the testing situation, _ Guttman’s Theory of Scale “Analysis can 

(or to a general trend to be found among all be applied to two types of problems: (1) Scale 

students since there is no such increase in the: can provide the mathometicn 


further be shown that migrant ‘children, who respond to to the assumptions of the 
entered the first grade in Philadelphia are on given a certain defined set of attributes, scale 
the first three tests - definitely inferior to the: ? analysis can provide one of a number of alterna- 
Philadelphia-born on the Philadelphia series of tive “admissible” models for the reduction of 


« tests, but by the time they have reached the the set to a single variable or dimension. 
sixth grade there is no significant difference in its. application, scale analysis 
4.1 their test ratings and those of the Philadelphia- i" to three types of errors or misuses: (1) The — 
born group, who, had not attended ‘decision to apply or not to apply theorems 


kindergarten, ‘ ‘may be determined by @ priori considerations 
re : = _ rather than on the results of a valid statistical- 


ste 
SOME FURTHER: CONTRIBUTIONS experimental test. (2) The statistical-experi 


/ ‘mental test may be invalid in its design, par- 
_ GUTTMAN’S THEORY OF CALE ticularly in the lack of a null hypothesis and 


a “rule for rejection of the null hypothesis,” 


: clearly defined prior to an examination of the a 
ot. results of the particular sample used to test 
University of Washington ne the hypothesis. (3) Assuming the design of © 
the_-experiment is valid, the conditions and 
The Theory of Scale Analysis “developed: procedures of the experiment as. carried out 
by Louis Guttman provides : some new statis- may deviate from the design alco 
tical principles and methods applicable to affect 
problems ‘of quantification, scaling, or test con- The purpose of the to 
struction involving attitudes, achievement, in- on some further contributions the Theory 


> 


. 3 ‘telligence, personality, social status, and other ~ of Scale Analysis which it is hoped may increase 


» of attributes. Scale analysis has two dis- ‘the generality of its application, decrease 
tie First, a mathematical- statistical ‘some of the indicated misuses. These develop- 
cond _ ments are along three lines : First, a generali- . 
a defined ‘set or universe of attributes zation of the Theory of Scale Analysis to in- 
| to a single score or dimension clude alternative methods for the reduction 
a set of attributes to a single quantitativel 
_ defined variable or score which may be appli- 
cable under some conditions when those which 


_ +The author is indebted to Louis Guttman for _ have been defined by ‘Guttman’ . ‘Theory o 


providing access to unpublished materials and for Scale Analysis are not applicable; second, the 

personal direction in studying the theory and meth- development of a parallel Theory of Qualitative 

of scale analysis; to Z. W. Birnbaum and to 

Douglas Chapman of the Mathematical Statistics 

Laboratory of the University of for 
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252 Sity of Washington for stimulating and assisting in W. Churchman (ed.), Measurement of Consumer 
the development of contributions presented in this Interest, University of Pennsylvania Poem, 2003, 
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quali 

defined variable or «qualitative -types”; and statistical enh: The that the 

third, the development of statistical- -experi- distribution of the derived scores of individuals 
mental tests to “decide whether the theorems in ‘population corresponds to a defined 

Of “scale analysis are to be accepted for appli- i probability function, e.g., the “normal curve”; ia 
to a given empiricai ty defined the hypothesis that the method used | 

attributes. the single score is equivalent toa 

I QUANTITATIVE» ANALYSIS variables in the defined set as the ‘independent 


Methods for the Redaction variables and some outside “criterion” variable 
of a of Attributes to defined as the dependent variable, and 


constants determined by the least-squar 
solutions;* (3) The hypothesis that variables 


Given a set on with, in the defined set have a certain type of multi- 

relatively few sub-classes, which may or may variate frequency distribution for a certain 

not be ‘ “ordered” in son some manner, it is often _ population of individuals. Guttman has defined F 
a matter of convenience and economy in further two somewhat different | types of “models,” one 

_ Statistical analysis to reduce or transform the of which he has called a‘ “scalable universe eof 

set to a single variable or “ dimension.” If attributes” and the other, a ‘quasi-scale.” 4 wAe 


the sub- classes" of the derived variable are de- The experimental methods involving the 


fined to ) have some order corresponding ‘to ft two assumptions will not be discussed i in detail — 


the mathematical concept of “ordinal” or in the present ‘paper since they are simply | 


_ “cardinal” numbers, the gyre will be called — application of ‘general mathematical- statistical | 
a “quantitative variable’ or “score.” If the theories that are quite well known. ‘eae 
Sub- classes of the derived variable are not in the field of “test construction,’ ” the 

“ordered” in this” the variable will be pothests involved have in general practice not 


- ealled a “qualitative variable.” For many prac- been subjected to statistical experimental tests. 


teal purposes the e requirement that the em fill Guttman’s Theory of Scale Analysis involves 


_ variable be “ordered” or quantitatively defined a number of conditions that t can be a 
is not necessary in spite of the conventional gefined as follows: 
Two distinct types of methods of quantita- ‘Let: i= i=the identification number an individual 
‘tive analysis will be discussed: (a) Arbitrary ina ‘defined population, taking values 1, = 


a j=the identification number of a es in | 
simply a matter of definition of operations — a defined set or “ “universe of ees | 


to be followed in deriving the single ‘score,” 
= ' and (b) Experimental methods, in which the X1j=the rank order number of a sub-class of 
for eduction involve certain hypotheses the th variable including the i’th in- 
= 


tested as a basis taking values 1, 2 . 
where K; is a small number, and the 


assumptions are to be order of the subclasses is defined for all 


In practice, it is apparent that most variables. 


a single score, in sociology social : 
res the M variables 
are essentially of the “arbitrary” type. ye including the ith 
The conventions for the construction of “objec- individual. 
“provide a good The theory of s Psychometric Me Methods, McGraw 
tional definitions has been developed as Hill, 1936, pp. 77-93. 
systematic rationale for this approach.” 4Cf. Horst (ed.) The Prediction of Personal 
: _ Experimental methods have been developed Adjustment, Social Science Research Council Bul- 
that can be applied to test hypotheses involved - letin No. 48, especially pp. 271-286, and Horace 
William Mooney, The Quantification of Social Al- 
 2See George Lundberg, Social Research, Long- tributes by the Use of the Discriminant Function 
| Green and Company, 1942, pp. 88-93 for a and an Application for Predicting Response 
discussion of operational definitions i in the construc- Treatment i ina Mental Clinic, MA. Thesis, 


classes of all 
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sub- -class of the | j’th variable identified the ‘same j ‘that equals 2. 

— a, _ by k, an order number assigned to all * ag 3 for the combination that is identical to 

lat tee sub-classes of all variables arranged ac that for X equals 2, except that Xj 2 is” 

viduals cording to the cumulative marginal fre- replaced by the X;x for the same that 

lefined quency distributions for each variable. is one rank higher than Xia, 


atical. 


rve”: ke equal to 1 for that sub-class of any Figure 
sed variable j with a value equal to 1 and -Xisthe score of the i’th individual with re- 
| with the smallest cumulative marginal spect to the defined scale types. . 
h the | frequency (accumulated up to the next value of this score is equal to the 
aA) ~ hest sub-class of the same j). k is the scale t in the individual 
8g j ype 


endent equal to 2 for that sub- class of f any j 


ariable 


with 
quares 


riables 
4 | | | 


sted 
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volves 
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vidual 
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a. .? 1,1) 
Distributions Scale Types Scale 


ple of the the Reduction of F Four to Scale and Scale Scores 
with the next smallest cumulative margi- scale type under two conditions: (1) 
frequency, and so forth, for all sub- the combination of sub-classes in which 
. In case of sub-classes with equal he is included is identical to the combina- : 
marginal frequencies, k will tion defining the scale type, and (2) 
the same value for each sub- class. not identical, he is included in that 
range of type which differs least from the com- 
bination in which is included. The 
tank order number assigned toa partic- amount of. ‘difference is measured by 
counting the number of sub- 
“scale type,” taking values, Xij;, which would have to be 
x equals 1 for the combination of sub- 3 changed for the ‘th individual in order 
equals 2 for the combination of sub-classes" 5 This definition of X and X;x is a generalization — 
ea which is identical to that for X equals 1, a of the | “bar chart method” that has been used by © i 
that is replaced by the Guttman and others. Cf. Stouffer, op. cit., pp. 68-70. 
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scores 


‘can be from the ‘marginal 
-  xXeysthe rank- order number of the sub- class cies of the variables included in the sub-set, 
4 of the i’th individual on the j’th varia- Consequently, the form of the distribution of 


” 

aoe ible § “reproduced” from his score Re. the scale scores can be controlled by the selec. 

given the scale- -type corresponding bl d sub-classes with k 
this score and assuming that he is in- _ ion of variables and sub-classes wi nowa 


cluded in all the sub- included marginal distributions, and thereby made to 
that scale-type. correspond closely to any specified probability 
“eu=an error in reproducing a given Xu distribution, e.g. to either the “normal” or the 
taking the value 1 if Xi; does not equal‘ ‘uniform” distributions. (7 » The number o of 
—X*1;, and O if Xi) equals X*1y.00 different ranks on the scale scores is determined 


tthe identification number for a “trial,” or by the number of _variabies and sub- classes 


fi n 
or - decreasing the number of variables | prelimi 


8 
population if the following four conditions set” 
j. 


(1) is a random variable for each i TL QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS possibl 


(2) The probability that “equals 1 for any “The 
e Reduction of a Multivariate Set of At at 
fixed i or j is independent of the ‘Single Qualitative Variable |= be 
equals 1 for any otheriorj. vari 


© P(e:;=1) the probability that equals Lis methods defined 

_ the same for all individuals and all variables. — analysis, the methods of “qualitative analysis : Every 

The value of P(e:;=1) is not greater than include two general types: (a) Arbitrary meth —_assigne 
predetermined small number B= and (b) Experimental methods. Examples the sar 
arbitrary methods are the rules established person: 

If these conditions are true, then the fol. by the United States Bureau of the Census 
lowing theorems apply to any ‘sub-set of attri- . for the classification of persons _according to as for 
butes in the defined “universe of attributes”: Such characteristics as “Status” in the Labor Is Accc¢ 


(1) A scale score can be derived from each Force,” “Major Cccupations,” “Place of Resi be defi 
tative 

Various systems of classification dev eloped in 

for all 


” 


_ individual in the population from which the 3 dence .” “Race,” and “Nationality”; as well as 


J sub-categories of the original variables can be 

reproduced within probability of error equal medical and psychiatric practice, such as in 
to that of the entire “universe of attributes.” the” registration of “Causes of Death,” and 
(2) The rank order of individuals on the adie " in the classification of psychiatric cases accord: _ 
score will with few exceptions be consistent ing to the pet ae ‘Psychoses” 
with their rank order for any other sub- “Neuroses.” 

variables. (3) The zero-order correlation of At L the “experimental 

is are not as well developed | for all 

are those analysis. Two of 

ae the basic contributions, however, have been made. numbe 

external variable. (4) The “test- retest relia- ‘The “principle of modal Probability” de 


bility” of the total score ‘and of the: tative 
| 8 These theorems have been to sug- any st 


gest possible applications and are not completely a 5 the de 
exactly defined. For | a more complete presentation, . 


see Stouffer, op. cit., especially for theorem (1) p. variab 
point that does vary 2) p. 296; (3) 179-180; 360-361; qualit 


selected. (6) The fre- (4) pp. 302-311; (5) pp. 213-276, 312- ability 

este cl al a pp. 75-76; (7) p. 81. So far, however, except for univer 

+6 This definition of scoring corresponds to the theorems (1) and (4) these theorems have been types 

- method of “scoring by the nearest scale- -type” as derived and defined only under the assumption of 4 variab 

- defined by Guttman. Cf. Stouffer, op. cit., pp. oo an approximation to “perfect scalability.” It is _— fined 

hoped that a more exact derivation and definition ability 
ae t This definition | corresponds t toa special type of of these theorems under the assumption that the 
“scalable universe” discussed by Guttman in universe of attributes is “uniformly scalable,” 
— cit., p. 280. defined above, will be completed and published. 
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errors of reproducibility (e,;) also is the same which fixes the value of certain of the unknown 
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or 


_ Assuming these conditions are true for quali- in not rejecting a “false” null- hypothesis (called 


doped by Louis Guttman. ng 
} of tet defined variables.9 (2) The 


theory of “latent structures” developed by Paul all pore combinations of ‘sub- classes are 
Lazarsfeld.1° Another method of qualitative used. (3) The “test-retest reliability” of the aa 


analysis developed by the writer as a modi- original and the derived variables will be close ks a 
fication of Guttman’s Theory of Scale Analysis to 1. 00. (4) The “test-retest reliability” of the _ 


will be briefly presented in this paper, and qualitative types will be higher than that for — 


_ will be called a Theory of Qualitative Types. any one of the variables included. (5) The a 2 


_ The hypotheses of the Theory of Qualitative _ number of qualitative types and the number of - a” 
“Types are the same in form as those for a persons in these “types” can be controlled by a 
“uniformly scalable universe.” However, the addition or subtraction 


 gank-order is defined for the sub-classes of sub- 


Qualitative types cannot be determined by in | STATISTICAL-EXPERIMENTAL “TESTS OF 


} -spection of the ‘marginal frequencies. Instead, MYPOTHESES 


necessary in order to designate, as part of the ‘Fisher, Neyman, and others develope | 
_ hypothesis to be tested, a certain sub-set of all some general statistical principles and methods 
_ possible combinations of the sub-classes of the which can provide the methodological basis for 


defined variables to be the qualitative types. the design of statistical- experimental tests of 


To be useful for the reduction of the number the hypotheses ; involved in the various methods 


Fe of variables, the number of such combinations a of quantitative or qualitative analysis.!* Briefly, <a 
defined as qualitative: types should be small. ‘such tests involve the following: (1) A random = 


variable is defined by a probability distribu-— Me 


Every indi vidual in the population is to be 
tion with specified characteristics ‘except for i 


assigned to one of these qualitative types by 


the same method described above for assigning certain “unknown” parameters. (2) A — 


persons to scale types. The definition of the sis to be tested % called the null-hypothesis, 


parameters, and certain alternative ‘ ‘admissible” 


~ Accordingly, a defined set of variables will hypotheses — are defined. (3) A procedure is 


be defined to be “uniformly reducible to quali- ‘defined selecting random samples 


tative types” for a defined population of indi- certain number (n) of individual elements SS 
viduals, if the following conditions are true the defined probability \ distribution. 1. (4) A sta- 
tistical function is computed for a random — 


for all possible trials: (1) The error of repro-— 


_ duction (e,,) is a random variable for all i or .. sample, with a known probability distribution — ; 


for any fixed i or j is independent of the 7 suming the null-hypothesis to be true. (5) A 
“probability that equals 1 for any other rule defined for the rejection of the null. 


_ (2) P(e,;=1) the probability that e,, equals 1 for an infinite number of random samples a 


or j. . (3) The value of P(e,,;=1) is the same hypothesis with a probability of being 


for all individuals or variables. (4) The value _ wrong in rejecting a “true” null- -hypothesis _ 


P(e,= =1) is not greater than some small (called the probability of error of Type I) and 
number B, e.g. B equals 0.10. with the probability of error of being = 


tative types, the following theorems apply to the probability of error r of Type Il) ‘minimized ; 


any sub-set of variables in the defined set and 
¢ defined population of individuals: (1) The a -11A more precise definition and dectvation.. of 


Variables in the sub-set can be reduced to these theorems has not yet been completed for pub- 
| qualitative types and reproduced with a prob- — lication. Cf. Louis Guttman, in Horst, op. cit., pp. i 


ability of error equal” to that for the entire 258-263, and 265-268 for definitions of the “co- 


universe of attributes. (2) “If the qualitative: efficient of Predictability” and the “correlation 


types are used to predict some externally defined _ ratio.” Also, cf. Louis Guttman, “The Test- Retest — = 


variable, the “coefficient of predictability” de- > Reliability “of Qualitative Data,” Psychometrika, 


5 ay : fined by Guttman’s principle of modal prob- oe Vol. 11, pp. 81-95, for the definition of this concept. 


ability for predicting a qualitative variable, : 
Cf. Horst (ed.) op. cit., pp. 258- 


or _ Cf. R. A. Fisher, The Design of Experiments, 


Oliver and Boyd; J. Neyman, First Course in Prob- 
ability and Statistics, Holt; and Abraham “Wald, 
Stouffer, op. ¢ cit., pp. 362-473. Analysis, = 
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for s some or all. of. alternative hypotheses nomial distribution for all” 
certain other defined conditions. = A rule for the rejection | of the null- hypothesis 
7% In the present paper it will be possible only with a probability of error of Type I equal . | 
to suggest the use of these general principles — = say 05 could be set up by placing the = 
methods to design statistical- “experimental constant B, and the binomial exponent 
tests of any hypotheses involved in methods “n n’=n*m*, and computing a limiting value 
a of quantitative or r qualitative analysis that are “k” for the sum of the errors in any sub-set 
to be applied. In addition, with regard to the rest o) . such that the probability that eas 
7 of Scale Analysis, a number of statis- exceeds “ “K” is equal to .05. For convenience, 
5 a tical functions with known probability distribu- some approximation to the binomial distribu. 
ae _ tions which can be used to test the hypotheses — - tion such as the “normalized-binomial” or the 
involved will be briefly indicated. Two types Poisson distributions can be used depending on 
of experimental designs will be. considered: values of n*, m*, and B. 
 @ A “single- hypothesis experiment” to test A “Multiple-Hypothesis” Experiment. In or- 


the null hypothesis that all four of the defined der to test the hypotheses that each one of q 


; conditions of a “uniformly scalable universe” the four conditions may or may not be true, — 


are true, with the single alternative that the we can proceed as follows 
- first three conditions are true but the last con- & First, the hypothesis that e,, is a uaieae 


- dition is not true. (2) A “multiple-hypothesis variable for each i or j can be tested by methods — 


experiment” to test four null- hypotheses, that — for testing “randomness of runs’ »” developed by 
each of the conditions is true in consecutive Eisenhart and 


"order, with the alternative hypotheses, that Second, if this hypothesis. is ‘not rejected, 
each additional condition is not true. It should « the hypothesis that the probabilities of 
be emphasized that any hypothesis to be = S are independent for different individuals 
the results of a particular sample must be 
defined without knowledge of these results.13 squared test for independence. 
“Single- Hypothesis” Experiment. An 
periment to test the null hypothesis that all jected, then the hypothesis that P(e,,=1) is the 
4334 that only the first three are true, can be the sampled variables and individuals into sub 
designed, making use of the “binomial prob- groups which according to alternative hypothe- — 


| _ four conditions are true, with the alternative same for all i’s and j’s can be tested by ae 


7 cae ability distribution. ” If these conditions are ses are hypothesized to have different proba- 
P 


yt true, the universe of attributes and the popu- | bilities of error, and applying the Chi-squared | 
~ lation of individuals can be partitioned int function to the “marginal” sums of the errors — 
be p one 0 g 
~ sub- sets of m* attributes and n* individuals for the individuals or for the variables. st 
by any procedure not depending on inspection ourth, if these three hypotheses have “not 
of the ‘distribution of errors, and the sum of been rejected, then the hypothesis t that P(e,,=1) — 
the err errors within each sub-set of m* attributes is equal to or less than B can be tested by use 
and n* individuals would bi- of the binomial distribution or its approximation 
Bia’ 4 as indicated previously for the “Single Hy- 
The ‘ “Scalogram Board pothesis Experiment.” If these four hypotheses 
fer, op. cit., pp. 91-121, and ‘the “Cornell Tech- are not rejected by the application of these tests, . 
ique,” cf. Churchman, op. cit., pp. 60-85, depend then the defined universe of attribute will be 
pon inspection of the results of a particular sample accepted to be “uniformly scalable” for the 


_ to arrive at definitions of the rank order for the defined population of individuals. _ om 
about the probability of error which assume that ok & A Stouffer, op. cit. it» PP- 279-80, and Neyman, 
the rank order of sub-classes for each variable has” cit, pp. 179-234. 
been previously defined could not be tested by these i Ci. S. S. Wilks, Elementary Statistical Analy- 
techniques. Also these techniques do not depend on Z Princeton, 1949, pp. . 222- 228, and Eisenhart and a 
_ having previously defined the alternative admissible Swed, “Tables for Testing Randomness of Group- . 
hypotheses concerning the probabilities of error as ings in a Sequence of Alternatives,” Annals of Math- 
defined above, and consequently cannot provide ematical Statistics, 1943.0 
exact tests of these hypotheses. However, the appli- el Cf. R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Re 
cation of these techniques may be necessary as search Workers, Oliver and Boyd, 1941. Ch. Ill. 
a “pretests,” in order that such hypotheses can be oe. Cf. R. A. Fisher and F. Yates, “Statistical 


formulated and then tested by experiments using” ‘Tables, Oliver and Boyd, 1938, pp. 18-19. Also, 
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4 and selected.'* In order | to be able to determine 


| be. included in a “higher” ranking” - sub-class ne * A portion of this paper was read at the on 
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‘The present paper will not attempt to formu- 
for testing the hypotheses of scale analysis. a mental tests, then at least some of the theorems | 
Instead it is recommended that a wide variety 4 of scale analysis would be applicable. If none — 
| of designs be developed so that some -experi- ‘of these hypotheses is accepted, then the a 

mental test can be carried out whenever the — _methods of qualitative or quantitative analysis © 

| theorems « of scale analysis are to be applied, — ‘such as previously indicated, can be considered. 

all conforming, however, to the general prin- x Similar experimental designs could be devel- 
ciples for testing hypotheses formulated by oped in order to test the various hypotheses 

Neyman and others. The choice of the particular 7 involved. The development and use of methods 
design will depend upon the particular set of which have been experimentally tested and a ; 
admissible hypotheses that are defined, and the — a rejected could be expected to reduce gradually = 

physical conditions and limitations of time, the errors of reproduction or prediction involved - "s 
personnel and resources ~ under which the ex- in the use of arbitrary methods of cong ae 

periments are to be carried out. Since usually test construction. 

tical testing procedure satisfies these conditions, SOCIOLOGY’S POTENTIAL. fi 


then that design with the smallest ‘ ‘probability TIONS” TO LEGISLATIVE POLICY 
_ of errors of Type II” for the given “probability Fine 


Roserr C C. SORENSEN ‘ai 


of individuals and of attributes by some me method ‘It. has long been contended by social scien- 


of “random” or probability sampling.” eam tists, sociologists in particular, that a lag exists 

fT a Certain hypotheses can be defined as -alter- between law and the social facts of life. The > 
to the hypothesis that the universe nature of this lag, it is often alleged, ‘derives 
“uniformly scalable, which could be adopted from: the extent to which lawmakers ignore 
_as “admissible” hypotheses.!® (a) The universe social science research findings while arguing a 
of attributes will be defined as | “scalable with and drafting legislative policy. Although 
random errors’ if the conditions (1), (2), and newly enacted piece of legislation is a govern- 
(4) are accepted, but (3) is rejected. (b) The ment-inspired experimental design, its efforts — 
universe of attributes will be defined as a | to bring about change « often stem from untested 

accepted, but (3) and (4) are and Proposals regarding sociology’s role in legis- 
lative policy determination are not new.” Lester 


“verse the probability that an “individual will _ a 


uniformly increases as the person’s rank on ing of the Midwest Sociological Society in April, a 
of attributes will be defined to be “approxi- 4 - 1See for discussions of this point from both _ — 
mately: scalable” if condition (4) is not re- sociological and legal viewpoints: Edwin H. Suther- Bh: 
jected, and if, in addition, the maximum prob- land, “The Diffusion of Sexual Psychopath Laws,” 
ability of error for any individual or variable American” Journal of Sociology, 
is not greater than B. (d) The universe of at- - 1950), 142; Paul Tappan, The Habitual Sex Of- 
‘tributes will be defined to be “semi- scalable «fender, Rep ort and Recommendations of the (New 
Jersey) Commission on the Habitual Sex Offender, 
| with random | errors” conditions (1), (2), 1950; Roscoe Pound, “A Ministry of Justice as a 
af and (3) a are accepted but if (4) is rejected, “Means of Making Progress in Medicine Available to 
_ and if, in addition, the hypothesis that all the ‘Courts and Legislatures,” University of Chicago r 
in the set are completely independent Lew Review, 10 (April 1943), 323. hig 
2 See for past discussion of this problem: Roscoe 
18 Cf. Neyman, op. cit., pp. 258-268. Pound, “Mechanical Jurisprudence,” Columbia Law 
® These alternative hypotheses have been im- Review, 8 (1908), 605; Max Radin, “Legal Real- __ 
t in previous discussions of scale analysis, but e isia,” Columbia Law Review, 31 (1931), 824; Mor- 
_ they have not been explicitly defined or tested as ris R. Cohen, Law and the Social Order, New York: ze 
different admissible hypotheses. Cf. Stouffer, op. cit, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933; Thurman W. ‘Amold, 
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F. Ww ard? predicted i in 1906 that ‘eventually sociology i is potentially capable of making worth. 
will consist in a series of exhaustive while contributions. 
a... Where the facts and resources permit, a 

policy issue can be freed from the area of 

‘the abe of social physics from the prac- d: sputation when demonstrable evidence i is sub- 

tical point of view.” Julius Cohen* recently stituted for emotional argument. The issue 
g called for a working arrangement between sci- might have to do with social cost, administra. _ 
tive difficulties, compliance, effectiveness and 

for “illumination of the pathways ¢ of ‘policy- many other problems. 

_ making with the best light that human a = 2. Sociology might make certain contributions 

_ edge and experience can possibly provide. » ‘to the nature of public opinion polls to insure 
It was the opinion of Ernst Freund® ceo their more serious consideration in the deter- 


“the foundation of experience a and information mination 


underlying most statutory provisions is pri- Painstaking dissection of the social con- 
marily political, social, economic, financial, trols directing legislative power and personality 
technical or _ administrative e and not legal. would provide ‘Sreater understanding of the 
Needs’ inevitably attract new methods of doing motivations behind policy decision-making and 
_ things; “social legislation is social experimenta- of the impact of policy arguments (both rational 
tion.”® ‘Thus legislative policy determination is and emotional) upon the legislator. _ 
one answer to the eternal truths of tradition The law’s ability to command only external 
to the overpowering tendency of « surface compliance requires, in a democratic 
to gather within its far-flung sa society, that the circumstances of its Passage 
social problem—whether it fits or not.7 give all possible assurance of its logical worth § and 
_ leading questions face the Law sitting in judgment needs the assistance requirit 
in the legislative arena. ot scientific techniques which can help illumi- 
a the nature of sociology’s potential contributions: nate the pathways of understanding and com- — a infa 
those who function in legislative policy de- pliance so often buried under an of are pr 
termination? Is sociological research, so far as argument and dissension. | psycho! 
its past findings : and experimental designs | are With reference to the first point, it may wills at 
concerned, prepared to make any genuine con- - be noted that any policy proposal is open to | (2) TI 
tributions to legislative policy determination? all varieties of argument. "There are seldom it 
Sociology can become more socially useful and adequate data or techniques employed to suse ~ trends 
more scientifically meaningful if it can ~— tain the original arguments or to fortify chalk orn 
these challenges. Ss lenging arguments with the strength of proof, As 
While one assertion may be rhetorically downed 
‘ature 
by another, the challenger seldom demonstrates the 
THE NATURE OF SOCIOLOGY’s a that what he has said is any more valid than tateres 


what he would have his listeners reject§ 44 tion, 

It i is in three major areas of activity ‘relative But logical of discourse, the verted 

legislative policy determination that I believe lator i 

-_-versity Press, 1937; and Ernst Freund, ““Prolego- = research does not establish the basis | Se 
"mena To a Science of Legislation,” Illinois s Lew Re- for generalization or prediction, it may at least 
whew, 13 (1918-1919), 122,128. = in the construction of a counter hypoth- (1940), 


8 
ee “einai Sociology, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906, esis sufficiently plausible to nullify the he impact al 


-acteristi 
expertn 


#*“Toward Realism in Legisprudence,” 


on Law Journal, 59 (April 1950), 886. 


_ 5 “Legislation,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 8 Excellent examples of this pc point are found in 
ences, Vol. IX, p. * “ara ss the hearings before a senate subcommittee of the 


OR, ‘Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designs in Committee On Foreign Relations, 81st Congress, — 
P 


q _ Sociological Research, New York: Harper & Broth- and s session, pursuant to S. Res. 231 (the McCarthy if 
ers, 1947, p. 14. accusations) and before the House Committee on} 
= An excellent discussion of this problem from Lobbying Activities, 81st Congress, 2nd session, pur- 


___ a@ sociological point of view will be found in Robert suant to H. Res. 298. The majority of arguments a 
4 M. Maclver and Charles H. Page, Society: An In- — offered for and against any proposed S| 
New ‘York: Rinehart & Co. once examined and subjected to simple | 

ay tests, will bear this point out. ut ty 
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‘The public opinion poll becomes useful 
the legislator only when he can identify the 


cratic 
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forth, 
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S * those who possess, those who fight his re- election 
and those who fight his mind and spirit, those 
who want his job- and those who want his 


termination ‘of A reputation. In the final analysis, the legislator 


should never abdicate the very desirable char- is dependent for his position upon the deci- a 
acteristics of inventiveness, introspection, and — sions he makes with reference to his expecta- 

people.’ *? I would agree, however, with Kries- do well to know more about their mechanics of : 
berg’s observation that a “valid Tole of survey operation. The make-up and impact of pressure 
research in the legislative process is to provide groups, legislative cliques, techniques of intimi- 


_ information accurately, quickly, and inexpen- dation and hero worship have been weed _ 
sively, about the attitudes and characteristics overlooked by the sociologist. And if the im- — 

| of the American people.”!° It is essential for pact of policy argument could be separated — 7 
the student of policy determination to know © from the impact of other, oftes: me ‘subtle, — 


the extent to which our citizenry’s needs and devices of social ‘control, a great step fore 


_ wants are actually being fulfilled by those who ward could = be taken in verifying attitude 


~ never fail to proclaim their 


gations to their constituents. performance. 


Ss SOCIOLOGICAL BESEARCHE PREPARED To CON- 


expressions contained therein with the align- LEGISLATIVE POLICY om 


presently available) indicating the social 
_ psychological makeup of those individuals whose 


q 


; 


lumi q requiring far more research attention than oa. 


roof. q As to the third area, it is no 
wned 


tanding. This su ests two basic propositions 


1) The legislator must  sockoleg ix 
been given: (1) The legisieter the “sociologist justify an OF 


ments. of influence determining his DETERMINATION? 


_ what value would be the research methods — 


wills are being tabulated by the polling results. 


(2) The legislator needs the social scientist’ were able 
help in understanding at what point in to take advantage 0 


rends of a time and thinking continuum his 


constituents are being polled. ae 
only 


nature of legislative policy but also t the nature first: question has to 


of the legislative Process that deserves the 
interest of the sociologist. The legislative situa- 
tion, like “any human situation, can be con- 
verted into a power relation.”! For the legis- 4 


lator is harassed by th ho pretend and | 
than a dressed-up ‘impression or inkling of 


See, in this connection, Robert S. “De- what the impact of proposed legislation 
mong in Reverse,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 be. The sociologist may traffic in "assertions 
(1940), 218. with the authority of a philosopher king and 


The second question has to do with the scien- — 
tific meaningfulness ‘sociological research. 
Neither question is new. 
intelligent policy- maker requires “more 


7 expertness in favor of a literal “will of the ; tions of rewards and punishments. We would 


obli- reaction predictions by testing the 


z and | findings of sociology, when we assess = oe 


provide the substance of this di- 


the social usefulness of sociolo ical research, - 


4 


h and he =e multitude of facts to feed 
ond Attitude Research, vol. 3, p. 376. 


1 Politics often result in ex-post- -facto 

judgment of a legislator’s vote. The legislator must — rop, “Underhill Moore’s Legal Sclence: ‘Its Nature” 
publicly commit himself when voting, ‘although his and Significance,” | Yale La Law Journal, vol. . 59, p. b- 
constituents ma may later change their minds. How the 196; Claire Selltz and Stuart W. Cook, “Can Re- 
public opinion poll fails to meet this challenge is ssnec in Social Science be both Socially Useful it 


discussed in Robert C. Sorensen, “The Influence of — Scientifically Meaningful?” American Sociological = 
- Public Opinion Polls on the Legislator,” Sociology Review, 13 (August 1948), 454. Also see: Robert S. oa a 


and Social Research, 34 (May-June 1950), 323. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton: Princeton 
- 12Harold D. Lasswell, Power and ‘Personality, — Univ. Press, 1939; F. Stuart Chapin, ae 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., , Inc., 1948, p. Design and Sociological Research, New York: Har- — 


r & Brothers, 1947. 


16. The italics are Lasswell’s. 
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his s statistical “machines, but he fails the law- and psychiatric agencies are not available for 

ot maker entirely if he is unable to utilize experi- ‘potential juvenile delinquents. One fault. lies 
‘mental techniques and past research findings the fact that the experimental 
ocially scientifical lly many research projects is not sufficiently well 
_- The legislator requires an explicit inventory can be tested within the bounds of the ex. 
the social data which constitutes the 20 These “research techniques would 
‘Stance of a given policy issue. Techniques of have great potentialities for legislative policy- 
Sociological research must be used which can making had been undertaken in numerous 
be applied with similar results were the legis- situations and over periods of timc. But it is 
lator to select someone in whom he had greater feat to assume, for example, that methods © 
trust to carry out the same research. These utilized in a single study of has 
techniques must be clean cut, articulate and pened under the New York State anti- discrimi. 
ae in more than the single situation. ae = law can be used to predict what might 
_ The bulk of sociological research of today result from the passage of such a law in the 


has very little to offer the policy maker because state 
principles of human behavior do not emerge Sociological research possesses little scientific 
from preoccupation with individual situations, to legislative policy determi- 
nor do generalizations drawn from artificial Ration unless it is adapted to the implications 4 
and controlled laboratory _ experiments have of social change. The policy maker’s primary 7 
= bearing upon policy problems. The un- - concern is with what will happen if he makes 
fortunate characteristic of most sociological particular decision. It is not enough for 
_—‘Tesearch today is that few efforts are the sociologist merely to diagnose and expose 
to go beyond the single study. If the methods what has already occurred, although that is at | 
employed in a given piece of research are de- what we are reduced to doing at the moment. 
‘signed only to ‘satisfy demands of the imme- ‘The impact of legislation must be considered — 
diate and unique ‘situation, if they are aban- by the sociologist, particularly in terms of its 
doned and allowed to decay without application potentialities for comparison with what happens — 
—- Sy ¢ can a be of little scientific value before the law is passed and comparison with a 
what is happening in a like community or sit- | ij soci 
uation to which the law does not apply. Research __ For it: 
utilizing studies, and control show 
cedure 
-exhaus 
prediction of employability,!7 “measurement of F F. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and Its _Taphie 
health care,” ‘Treatment, New Haven: Yale University Press, jects 
20 Crucial examples are seen in the experiments 4 whelm 
An excellent of this very problem, of administering crisis situational tests to men re- morali 
__ though not as it affects legislation, is contained in cruited by the Office of Strategic Services a  scienc 
one of the few truly critical reviews of The Ameri-— ty staff members in Assessment of Men, New York: efforts 
can Soldier (Vols. 1 and 2) by Nathan Glazer, Farrar and Rinehart, 1948. The reader searches a a _—_ 
Commentary, Fall 1949. without success for evidence of the proof or dis- 
_ 18Lloyd E. Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, _ proof in action that these tests were really measur- 
_ “The Efficiency of Prediction 5 de), whe the behavior qualities it was assumed they 4 


—— 4. = 


were. The long and expensive studies in communica- 
tions to American soldiers, it is admitted by the 
Karl F. and Donald R. Cressey, researchers, never go quite far enough to determine 
“Personality Characteristics of Criminals,” Ameri- whether or ‘not morale really was improved 
a Journal af Sociology, 55 (March 1950), 476. < the desire to fight really was strengthened (Carl I. a . 


American Journal of 54 (March 1949), 


a7 Bernard S. Newer, “An Employment Expect- et al, Raperiments on Mass Communica- 


7 i 18 Charles R. Hoffer and Edgar A. Schuler, _ whether or not a given set of communications 

: “Measurement of Health Needs and Health Care,” "caused an individual to say his morale was better 
American Sociological Review, 13 1948), rather than to discover whether or not the practice 


9 ‘(December 1944), 640. the “research resolved itself 
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IN RESEARCH AND D TEACHING 


group research, and before-and-after studies is 


‘sorely needed. The following are suggested pre- 


requisites for 


j legislative policy determination is concerned: 


| 


3. The ability to predict legislative-p policy 


be argued, might just as well remain as it is. 


he can fully observe and "measure ‘the phe-— 
_ nomena that comprise the basic ingredients of 
his research problem. 7 
2, The sociologist must wwe constructed a 


ie SPATIAL I 


. The sociologist n must be 2 proof- -positive that The Willia 


“This is an awfully small 
much incompatibility,” 


‘space to house 
writes an unhappy 


measuring device and metric for the charac- wife to her marriage counselor. She lives with 


teristic he would "measure. It is not enough 

to superimpose arbitrarily a basis of measure- 
ment, derived from another piece of research 
or experimental laboratory, upon an altogether 
different sort of phenomenon. 
_ impact with some degree of probability must 
emerge as the primary justification of any re-. 


a search design. If sociology is incapable of 
| predictions regarding the effect of any 
| proposed policy, it is certainly | unable to justify setting and the number of persons in the group. 


utility merely describing a present situa- 
‘tion which, because of the unforeseen conse- 
quences of a proposed alternative, it could 


CONCLUSION | 


€ sociologist should feel no pangs so ve SS has been stated as follows: 


ing, and the relationship between this spatial 


her husband and seven-year old son in a two- 


“To insure a happy marriage, ” comments the = 


seventy- -eight-year old father ‘of twelve chil- 


dren, “a family needs to live on a place large 
enough sO that its members can get out 


These two comments , will serve to pose the 
problem of the spatial setting for family liv- 


To "facilitate research in this ‘direction, this 
article presents the concept of a a index 


family interaction. 


This, index i is based upon, and is an extension — 


of, author’s Law of Family Interaction, 


“With 


as as sociology’s inadequacies have been concerned. addition 0 of each person to family or pri- 


_ For its very fact-finding potentialities are what — 
‘show | up some sorry defects of legislative pro- 
cedure where policy making is concerned. An 
exhaustive study by this writer of legal bibliog- 
raphies legislative records on many sub-_ 


q “jects to which sociological research has ‘made 


generalizations, just as blind in their failure 


at least some contributions, unearthed an -over- 


whelming amount of pity, ‘sympathy, false 


morality, scapegoatism, and cries of “ con- 
scienceless society” and * ‘irresponsibility, with 
efforts being concentrated almost solely on the 
disease rather than its cure. Legislators, lawyers, 


and judges: have been just as glib in their 


to undertake repeated ‘confirmation | of _ their 
findings, and just as unconcerned about _meas- 


uring what they claim to ‘measure as is made to Mrs. 


“sociologists ha have been. 


Mary group, the number of persons increases 


in the simplest arithmetical progression in 
whole numbers, while the number of personal 
interrelationships within the group increases in | 
the order of f triangular numbers,”? The 
matical formula involved was set forth as 

x=the number of personal interrelationships = 


_y=the number of 


follows: 


The concept of the interactive space index — 


Z to this law the data on the Physical area 


* For suggestions incorporated into this article, 
Winogene P. 


~ Sanger, Research Associate of the William T. Carter 


_ Given thoughtful experimentation and rigor- _ Foundation, and to Mr. Robert O. Blood, Jr., of 
a ous adherence to the standards necessary for — the University of North Carolina, = 


any genuine contribution to legislative policy 


determination, sociology will be provided with 


| the o occasion to more scientifically 


1James H. S. Bossard, “The Law of Family 
Interaction,” _ American Journal of Sociology, 50 
(January, 1945), 293. See also the author’s The 
Sociology of Child Development. New York: Har- 


per and Brothers, 1948, p. 146. 
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of the home (ic. e., , floor space) within which 
the family functions, 

_‘ $quare feet. For the determination of ‘the index, 
three groups of facts are necessary: (1) the — 

Mumber of persons within the household or 

family the resultant number of 

_ interrelationships, and (3) the number of square 

feet of floor space in the living quarters. The 
index is obtained by dividing the second number _ 

into the third of these variables; =| 

= For example, the Brown family | consists of 


six members. Applying the formula of the ee 


of Family Interaction, it is found that there are 
15 sets of personal interrelation- 


Le ships. Measurement of the living quarters of 
the B Brown family reveals a total of 1,380 square 
feet. With 15 sets of personal interrelation- 
_ ships, our interaction space index then is 92, aa 
or an average of 92 square feet for each per- 
~ sonal interrelationship within the family group. 
The Black family, on the other hand, with — 
four members and six sets of personal inter- 
relationships, living in an apartment of the same 
size, has an interaction “space index of 230. 
Jones” family, with three “members and 
2 three sets of personal interrelationships, shows 
an index of 460° in a domicile of equal space. 
_ This index is a quantitative expression of 
“the spatial setting « of intragroup relations. It 
is, in other words, an index of the pressure of 
the physical nearness of persons who are inter- 
acting, or, better still, a quantitative indication 
of the degree to which the home space may be 
to place ‘pressure upon the family 
members in their relations with each other. It 
is presented as an advance over the commonly 7 
_ used ratio of the number of persons per room 
ina household. The sociologist’s primary con- 
cern, and especially that of the c= ign 


4 


Fr of persons per room, as with the number and 
complexity of interrelationships within a given 
: space. The two differ, and increasingly 50, with 
be the addition of each person to the group. wie 
‘There are, of ‘course, other than interper- 


be considered too in this connection. 
Both William “Kephart and the author have 
worked on the total number of potential rela- 
_ tionships within a group, and, as Mr. Kephart _ 


pointed out,? these never infinite” 


=" M. Kephart, “ “A Q Quantitative Analy- 
sis of grey American Journal 


expressed in terms of 


the occasions when people find themselves 
3 


spatial setting of social interaction. 
More specifically, the thesis advanced here 


‘the family lives. It is as a background facta *| 


the of family behavior.4 


family living, is not so much with the number te use of the family interaction space index 


OLOGICAL REVIEW 


of relationships that can exist in a given group 


at a given time is represented by the formula 
Concretely, this means that in 
a family of four there are 25 potential relation- 
with five | members, a total of 90. 


‘ASSUMPTIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
fundamental implication of this 
is forecast in Emile Durkheim’s De la division — 
du travail social (1893), where he points out t on 


that increase in the number of contacts went | 


cally determinable.” ‘The total possible 


obvious 
that dil 
ing in 
interest 
the con 

chiefly 
spent 


adjustment, and when life has to be lived in 
conformity with rules and regulations.® 
implies rather clearly the basic _ importance of 


interrelated, when problems arise 


is that the spatial dimensions of living quarters 

are related to the stresses, strains and frustra- 

tions of family living. This does not imply | 

that family members are necessarily aware of | jnterwo 
this factor, although material on family quar- piGeant 
reling, gathered under the auspices” of the person 
William T. Carter Foundation, reveals a con- q membe 
siderable number of references “nothing 
but four walls to look at,” and other expres- — ‘the sel 
sions implying the cramped quarters in precisic 
search, 


‘that the spatial index, with its’ quantitative | utilizin 
expression, becomes a measurable tool for re iW ‘spect { 
search in the problems of family living. | spatial 
is particularly germane in a situational 1al approach  studiec 
ALLOWANCE FOR VARIABLES = 
as. a research tool must recognize at least ie 
-variables i in regard to the families studi ed. 
These are the sex, age, marital status and occu q 
pation of the members, and the stage of 


4 


SUGGES 


‘interac 


sonal ‘elationships within a group, and these The role of sex composition the family 


ences in the behavior and s status of the 
even within the intimate area family life, 
3 Cf. George Simpson, Emile Durkheim on the 
Division of Labor in Society, New ¥ork: The Mac- | 
millan Co., 1933, Book II. — 
*Ch. 
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There daily living whic f and the vary in size from four to 


“many people call for privacy, complete or par-_ thirteen members. 
tial, from the opposite sex. Being cultural, these are found to include methods of arising, bath- — 
| vary from one cultural and sub-cultural area to room procedures, the eating of meals, work and — 
another. Perhaps the spatial index ‘might be recreation. “The rituals arising from these situ- 
_ divided in two, , especially when two sexes, un- ations a are, for the most part, 1 rituals —_ a 
married to each other, live in | the same house- di ency, ‘to keep the home going, and to facilitate 
hold. ts escape from home into a more exciting or 
"The age factor is more difficult to compute, promising outside world. mx ke AP BE. 
and i is connected specifically to the family cycle, | The study of rituals, just ‘referred to, suggests. 
as well as to the sex differential. Differences in - that other class differentials in family living a wd 
ndex age coinci ide with different stages of life develop- the outgrowth in some | “measure at least of 
ment, which means differences in needs, interests --variations in the family interaction spatial 4 
nulti- The significance of marital status, too, to such ‘studies would be 
elves obvious. The married pair have spatial needs — those which explored the relationship of the 
ating that differ frorn those of unmarried adults liv- index to the conflicts, complaints, irritations and~ 
ed in ing in the same households, and -recriminations that occur within families. To 
This interests of newly married couples change with hat extent are these related to frustrations in 


the coming of children. Occupation is important family interaction, as affected by the multiplica- 
chiefly because of its bearing upon the time tion of physical contacts and of failure to work 
here — of spent within or away from the home, as well as __ out living habits expedient to them? It would — Tg 
rters the times of leaving, returning and sleeping. seem that an index based on the ratio of _— 


Perhaps" most important of all the variables sonal relationships to spatial dimensions is 


the stage of the family cycle. This not only is more significant than the number of Persons — 
interwoven W with other variables, but is ate seed. 


bet" it is s pertinent to inquire not if 


members family group. 

Ultimately, it may be possible te | dex, also ‘if, and what kind of changes i in ~ 

the role of these variables with some degree - nature and kinds of tensions occur with changes © 4 ; 
preci the index. Are there characteristic problems <4 


precision. In the meantime, as a a first step in re- 
- varying levels of the index? All of this — 


= 


the index with families similar in 


| spect to these variables, but di ffering in their able ‘significance | in the field of marriage c coun- 
qj setting. _ Such could then be selling. 

The reference to lev els of the spatial 

in the index. that ultimately spatial norms might 

* established for the interactive needs of the 
SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH BASED ON THE INDEX family. This has been done on a health basis, in 

The fet terms of the number of persons per room, 


The concept of the spatial index for family that a similar quest for scientific standards in 


interaction suggests various lines of specific re-_ the field of family interaction would ‘seem te he 


search. One of these | would be an inquiry into i 
equall feasi ble, and si nificant. aii a 
the forms. s of adjustment which families ‘make 


who live ‘successfully in cramped quarters. The a What is the selstiondile tenn the proposed __ 


of. family and the in index and the ‘courtship patterns of younger 
these rituals which obtain on a class basis are members of the family? ‘What forms of adjust- 
particularly revealing. such study of ciass 


itated here, and how do they __ 
differentials in family rituals of 156 Philadel- how do 


vary with spatial considerations? To what ex- 

_ Phia families has been made and published. ra tent are class differentials in courtship patterns 
_ The homes represented in the lower Class range 


apartinents differences in the interactive index? How is the 


James and Eleanor S. ‘Bon, index ‘Telated to to the increase se of leisure t time of 
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-_— bers of working-class families? To the in- 4 ing the last century, the age of ‘of marzings wie 


creasing demand in many families for special been forced upward. 


*4 purpose rooms? To the reputed transference of — “Coincident with the steady decline in 

family functions from the home to the com- age at marriage the United 
_- munity? To the use e of passive - commercialized & States during the past 40 years (a trend almost 

a entertainment? To the home work and school halted only within the last” few years), there 


progress of adolescents in the home?? 52, has been a rising” rate marriage failure.5 
_ The suggestions for research just made ‘might oie The three statements can be tentatively tested : 


4 


tested through inductive processes. The spatial . over a a relatively long temporal period. The 
"index for family interaction is offered as an major contribution of this article lies 
objective and quantitative device to facilitate utilization of marriage data over a period of 32 

4 


Such research. oe for the state of Wisconsin. 


1900-1 
‘TREND IN AGE AT MARRIAGE, 1909-19 


WISCONSIN MEN AND WOMEN, 


a F be thought of as so many hypotheses to to be from an analysis of complete data for one s 7 


level it 
at the 


remain 


1909-1940 1940, the ‘trend in me dian age o of 


brides and grooms was toward a younger age at 
James D. TARVER marriage (Table 1). ‘Figure 1 depicts this trend 
University of Arkansas in a graphic manner. Official data on age at 


" Studies of the trends in age at marriage available only for these 32 years. These data 


based on official data have been limited. Age include all marriages (first marriages and 


at marriage has been found to be associated marriages). 


with the business cycle, the age at which educa- = The median age of Wisconsin grooms was — q 


: tion is completed, and many other factors.2 26.5 years in 1909. The age at marriage of men — 
This paper is based on research which | was dropped steadily to 26 years in 1914, rose in 


prompted by a desire to test the following three 1915 and 1916, then declined again in 1917 to 
_ Statements regarding trend in age at marriage: — _ 26 years of age. The age of grooms increased 


(1) “Moreover, the average age at to the highest peak for the thirty- 


into marriage, contrary to popular impression, two year ape in (1921 (26.9 


“With the grow 


summary of. occurred, with the lowest median age 
about living quarters, see Svend Reimer, “Mal- recorded for the period being 25.8 years of 


adjustments to the Family Home,” American Socio- - A trend line was “computed by the Teast 


Review, 10 (October, 1945), 642-648. squares method showing the trend in age 
Three of the most important published re- ‘Marriage for the entire period. The straight 
search materials on this subject are the following: “3 line trend for age ae grooms in 1940 was more | 
Nv S. Brooks, Wisconsin Birth and Marriage than four-tenths of a year lower than in 1909. 
Rate Trends by Occupations, _ 1920-1936, unpub- The variations in the” age at marriage of 
lished Doctoral Thesis, University of Wisconsin, followed about the pattern 
; Antonio Ciocco, “The Trend of the Age of P 


Marriage in Washington County, Maryland, oa? . Wisconsin men, except that the trend is not 1 

1897 ‘to 1938,” Human Biology, 12, (February, 5° pronounced. The median age of brides was 
q 


1940), 59-76; U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Age : - .O years in 1909 and it remained on the same 


First Marriage,” Population—Special Reports, Series 


‘am Paul C. Glick, and Emanuel Landau, “Age 


a Review, 15, (August, 1950), Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw- -Hill Book 
P. Lichtenberger, Divorce a Social Inter- Co. 1938, P. 
pretation, New York: McGraw- Hill Book C 


level through 1913. In 1914 the women married — q 
P-45, Number 7, May 28, 1945. 0. 2 of a year younger than during the ‘the previous 


.. 
as a Factor in Marriage,” American Sociological Psychological Factors in 


_ ® Ray E. Baber, Marriage and the Family, New 1. oo 


P. 424. Yorke McGraw-Hill Book Co, , 1939, p- 
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i y = median aze 
| and remained the same in 1921. Wisconsin 27.0 
"women postponed marriage longer in 1920 and o 
1921 than they did in any other year in this = Eales 
period. From 1922 the median age of brides’ 
began a steady decline and reached its lowest 
devel in 1932, at 22.6 years. women’s 
25.5 
the altar increased in 1933 and 1934, 
remained about the same through 1940. The ; 
“trend in age at marriage of Wisconsin women ae 
for age of brides in 1940 was less than .05 a 7 


was toward earlier marriage but not as marked 


as that of the grooms. The straight line trend 
9 


¢ ‘Taste 1. MEDIAN AGE AT MARRIAGE BRIDE AND 


Groom, For WISCONSIN, 1909-1940 


FIGURE 1. Median Age at. nial of Men and 
Women in Wisconsin, from 1909-1940, 
22. 
26. 
26. 
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States. The use of a “deadline” 
quite effective in stimulating an ‘immediate 
heavy response. By stamped ad- 


waves 


1931 ‘creased. Postal as reminders were coim- 
Pa 


1933 pletely ineffective in increasing the flow. Costs 
22. per return were slightly higher (by | 0.9 cents) 
for the segment of the population which was 
not provided stamped, return envelopes 
and which was not prodded. Responses were 
most frequently mailed on Thursday a. Fri- 


Source: Reports 0 of the State Board of Health ‘requiring approximately one hour to ‘complete, 
of Wisconsin, 1909- 1940. information on the objectives, teac 
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techniques, curriculum positions, techniques representing 66.1 per cent and 12. 4 per cent, 
a evaluating the students’ progress, and prob- respectively, of the two segments. The differ. — 
;. oo of teaching the introductory _ ‘sociology ence, 53.7 per cent, is significant at the oo. | 
= The population consisted of the instruc- “level. To this point the cost of postage ‘per 


tor responsible for the introductory sociology return was 10.1 cents for the sample and 24.2 
course in 241 four-year colleges and universities cents for the non-sample segment! 

_ within the eleven Southeastern States. Upon : _, The tenth day after mailing was specified a 


five- day of. the survey, 35. 2 ‘per 
= mailed to the entire population, but no return cent of the questionnaires, which were unre. 
envelope nor stamp was included in letters to _ turned at the beginning of the second five- ay 
89 schools, considered as the non- -sample seg- period, were received. During the third five-day 
ment. The sample consisted of the remaining period, the eleventh through the fifteenth day 
Mi schools? of the surv ey, 17.1 per cent of the unreturned 
Following the original wave of questionnaires, were received. The difference, 
a second wave of questionnaires, also with 18.1 per cent, is significant at the 01 level. ‘The | 
"stamped, addressed return envelopes, was mailed flow of responses following the deadline ‘date, 
to non-respondents in the sample on the twenty- ms, was appreciably affected. _ Although there 7 
first day of the study, and a third wave, on the 
fifty-fifth day of the study. The last return was - of a “deadline” appears to stimulate 


received on the seventy-fourth day. rather heavy, immediate response as well as 


Questionnaires were returned from 127 of the - decrease the rate of returns following the dead- _ 

schools in the sample, a 90.1 per cent re- line 

_ Sponse. . However, “only 23, or 25.8 per cent, of a Postal cards designed to prod non-respondents _ 

the 89 schools comprising the non-sample seg- mailed on the sixteenth, forty-second, and 
_ ment of the population were returned. The per- -fifty- eighth day of the survey. They were not or 7 vs 
centage difference, 64. 3 per cent, is significant effective in increasing the flow of responses. For was 

at the .001 level. The effectiveness of including example, 16.2 per cent of the unreturned ques- — 

a stamped, addressed envelope and of prodding,  tionnaires were received during the =. 

therefore, cannot be minimized. ai period (thirteenth through seventeenth day, in- 
_ The effectiveness of the stamped, addressed clusive) preceding the day the respondents re- 

envelope alone was was tested by comparing the ceived the first postal card. Only 7 per cent of 

_ percentage returns? to the seventeenth day of ‘the responses which had not been returned by 
ie survey for the sample and the non- -sample — the eighteenth day were returned in the five 
"segments of the population. (On the sixteenth | - days immediately thereafter, a decrease rather * 
: day, a postal card reminder was “sent to the 2 than an increase in the flow. Although there was 

sample.) To the seventeenth day, 84 returns © no control to. test directly their effect, postal 
_ been received from the sample and 11 from cards apparently are not to be advised - 


the of the population, the return of ‘questionnaires. 


In contrast, successive waves of question: 
7 _ ul | Edward A. Suchman and Boyd McCandless, naires, accompanied by stamped, addressed en 


‘Who Answers Questionnaires ?,” Journal of ‘Applied velopes, as other studies-by-mail have demon- 

Psychology, 24 (1940), 758-769. strated, effectively stimulate responses. The 
2 The results of this survey are reported in second wave of questi was mailed 
; r 4 “Introductory Sociology in the Southeastern States: 2 the twenty-first day, most of them probably — 
1950,” Social Forces, 29 (March, 1951). They are being received on the twenty- third day. ~~ A 
~ based upon a sample of 110 institutions, a 7 per cent of the unreturned questionnaires were 
than 141 schools. For assistance in tabulating received between the eighteenth and twenty-sec- As 


results, I am indebted to James A. Sartain, ond days, inclusive. Between the twent -third 
Research Assistant, Institute for Research and i 


nd twenty- seventh | days, inclusive, however, 
T the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt an 
20.8 per cent of the unreturned question- 
8In this analysis, the date of the canceled aires were received. The difference, per 
postage stamp was rather than the date cent, is significant at the level. Even the 


third wave heal questionnaires, which 
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"NOTES ON RE SEARCH AND TEACHING 
- = companied by an addressed return “envelope posited their returns in the post office on Wed- 
without a stamp, was effective also in stimulat- nesday and 18 on Tuesday. Saturday and Sun- — 
ing responses. Table 1 ‘1 presents th the proportionate day, r represented by eight and four mailings: 
responses, by waves, each, respectively, were dormant days for the 
The cost factor indicates but little change i in academician, but this probably is affected by — 
le cost per response when each wave is considered Q)a tendency of the teacher to avoid his — 
separately, 10.7 cents being the cost per return office on these days and (2) the practice of 
for the entire sample. The non-sample returns 
- were slightly m more expensive, , amounting to 11 6 
__In tabulating these data, the date Thursday | and Friday were significantly different 


wee mailed by the respondent was 
employed rather than the date the response ewas | — the 1 — for the. universe of days (signifi- - 


received by the investigator. Apparently the 


cant at the . 05 and 01 levels, respectively). 


academic man cleans his desk on Thursday and Likewise, the means for ‘Saturday a and Sunday — ; 
Friday, for 26 and 30, respectively, of the were significant at the: 02 and .01 
4 responses in the sample were mailed on these respectively. N No other days of the week, _ 
days. Twenty-one responses were mailed on sidered as samples, produced mean numbers of 
4 indicating | the results of a week-end mailings which were significantly di ifferent from 
_ work by the instructor. But 20 respondents de the mean of the universe > of days. ow ae 

TABLE ¥. RESPONSE TO SUCCESSIVE WAVES OF QUESTIONNAIRES, AND COSTS, IN A SURVEY or THE : q 


Socrorocy Course IN THE SOUTHEASTERN ‘STATES 


Daysi in ‘Number Number _——~Peer Cent Postage Cost 
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‘Th 


* Excludes duplicate requests. 
Includes costs of postal cards. 
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ICIAL REPORTS PROCEEDINGS: 
AL D PRC 


AUDITOR'S REPORT journal, and that all recorded 


therein were properly deposited in the banks, 
7 For the ape ended November 30 30, 195 950 W e ascertained that the total cash disbursements 


‘February 15th, 1951. expenses were within the total approved 
Executive: Cc mmittee, budget appropriations. In addition, we tested 
Sociological Society, the receipts members for subscriptions to 
ther journals to the made to the 
. In our opinion, subject to the comments con- 
tained in the preceding paragraph, the Statement 
In we have’ of Cash Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit 
examined the financial records of The ‘American 1) presents fairly the cash transactions of The 
fa Sociological Society for the: ‘fiscal year ended _ American Sociological Society for the fiscal year 
- November 30, 1950. We ‘submit herewith the « ended November 30, 1950. The balance of Cash 
following e exhibits: Banks as at November 30, 1950, totaling 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Dis- 7 i. ,395.67, as shown in Exhibit 1, was confirmed 
bursements for the fiscal year ended directly to us by the depositories. We made a 
physical count on December 22, 1950 of the 

of Securities ‘Detained as — stocks and bonds listed in the Inventory ra 
November Exhibi Exhibit “2” Securities _Examined 2); the values 


The system of the Society i is securities purchased subsequent 

ited to a cash receipts and disbursements toeocal November 30, 1948 are stated at cost, _ whereas 
the: values shown for securities acquired prior 


thes Society’ s assets. than cash and security 
e wish to express of the 


‘The only cash receipts by courtesies extended to us by the Executive Executive 
reference to outside sources were bond interest, "during ad work, q 
dividends on stocks and security redemption 
proceeds. made tests to ascertain that Respectfully submited 
_membership dues, Review subscriptions and 2 and Company 
sales, Review advertising and other types 68 Williams Street 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


G 1 
STATEMENT OF Recewrs For THE Fiscat Year ENDED» 


Receipts ursements 


— — 


a Income and Expense Items: ae 


Membership Dues: 
is Active and Associate 
Joint 


Sales of back issues 
Advertising income 
Printing and mailing costs 
' 
Clerical salaries—office_ 
Editor’s expenses 


Office expenses 


Bulletin: 
_ Payments for listing 
Clerical salaries 


expenses 


$23,241.43, «$9.75 


6,169. 10 38.90 
419.00. 8.50 


851.02 8.32 


-00 15,06 098. 24 
"ar 


| 
Directory (in process of pub publication): 


“Sales—advance 
Advertising 


(two) 


Program advertising 
Program printing and “mailing 


Dinners and luncheon 
capone and time 


x 


4178.00" 
135. 
60 $ 1,313. 00 


61 


91.50 
1,948. 034.75. 


1,526.93 


$10.77 77 $11, 467.29 


* 


a — | 
7 
$89.78 
_ 
Cash | 
aling $10,440.12 $19,855.21 $9,415.09 
“the | 
om Allocated portion of office salaries an { 
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a 


a 
‘STaTeMENT or CasH RECEIPTS For tHe Fiscat YEAR Enpep 


t 


Reorganization and 


: Receipts 


Dividends on stocks 
fee 
Moving to new quarters 
Dues to other societies (ISA, A ACLS) _ 
BP me, checks, bank charges, etc. 
Miscellaneous expenses 
‘receipts 


redemption proceeds 


Bonds purchased—cost 
_ Subscriptions to other for members 2, 409.48 2,458.73 


‘Total for fiscal year ended November 30, 1950 746. 90 ($61, 7,401.86 $ 7,401.56 


‘Balance—November 30, 1949 508. 49° 
Less: 
Outstanding checks 418. 


Add deposits in transit 
withheld 


,669. 
Total 1 Cash Receipts and and Disbursement ts ae 


‘INVENTO 
j 
Unite 
United 
4 
5,735.75) 
et 
L 
Tal 
budge 
wl 
10,437.02 20,071.47 20,071.47 
wm ts — 
net 
4 Te Ta 
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OFFI [CIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


= 
THE AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY = =, 


INVENTORY OF SECURITIES EXAMINED 


American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company Capital 1932 3 4 

“Chesapeake and Ohio Railway _ 
Company "Common ‘July, 1945 10. 0.00 

Company of Delaware ‘Capital December, 1943 


Standard Oil Company of New = 


Capital ‘February, 1940 -12(A) 
Union Pacific Raiload “end 
Company Common “1945 & 1948 
United States Steel Corporation - 
1938 & 1939 


(A) Does not include Series F scrip for 48/100 shares acquired in June, 1949 as a stock 


scrip, , which is held by the Society, expires in June, 
Redeemed December, 1949 at $115.00 75 accrued dividend. 


es 4 
FINANCIAL REPORT FROM ‘THE ‘Society is at Present operating. This assumes a 


Table 1 summarizes the for the of the Employment Bulletin, some special Bul- 


budget for that year, indicating the extent Review, and provides for future publication of 


4 
to which the: various activities of the ‘Society a revised Directory of Members. The plan 
self- “supporting (through ad- use of an additional $3,000 from the 


ae in order to fit the current year more “hag by the E oles C een 
exactly, indicates total income of $40,661 the year yt xecutive Committee. 


nclu 


Table’ 2 shows the under which the 


“a 
a 
ements 
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420.22 
42.15 | 
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1. FINANCIAL Sts EMENT THE FIsScAL 1950 


(Estimated January 1951) 


Unex All 


pended (Subser 
Fund Dues Gra Ads, ete.) 


Review $20, 041 $19,799 bia $9 055 
= 745° 


2 890. 


_ ‘Total $24,217 $23,975 $242 $12, 
Office (excl. amt. included under D 10,028 9,989 ded 
IV. Committees 1411 315 
— 


-VI. Net Payment to 1949 1074 1,136 (—62) 
$39,360 $39,110 $250 $19,768 $6,000 $13, 342 


_ “In addition, $2,015 was received as income from Life Memberships, and was deposited in ns , $ave a 


ings 


Income Allocations: 


Grant From Ail Other = 


‘Publications 
Review 


$1, 250 


III. Office (excl. amt. included under om 177 8,877 300 


—_ 


of relig 


of indi 


Iti is ho 


Total Income $40,063 $40,661" $21,166" $6,000 $13,495 
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OF pares REQUESTED FOR type; case dramatic, 
minor religious sects; as Ww well as evaluative 
Al. MEETING OF studies of rural or urban parish needs. Recog- 


for the first time in three y years. The Chairman “tionships: and noone and (b) There are a 
te this Section wishes to obtain field research number of such studies, as yet unpublished, © 
papers which demonstrate concretely the impact _ which should be brought to the attention of the 

a : | of religious beliefs and activities on the lives, ~ Society. Communications should be sent to 
10,744 of individuals or groups in urban communities. ‘William J. Goode, 409 Alumni House, Columbia 
— Itis hoped to avoid general treatises es of a broad U niversity. 7 
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bscr., 
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—— __A section on Keligion will be presented at Chairman feels nevertheless that (a) Ihe ar & | a 
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J NEWS AND “ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE ‘TO CONTRIBUTORS: 


The American Sociological Review is improving standardizing, , and broadening 
- coverage of this section of the journal. It would like to encourage the various departments of sociology to 
ts submit professional news items. In the past some departments have been overzealous in sending in notices _ 
while many others have sent in material rarely or not at all. It has also been ong that a statement of 
policy regarding content items was needed. The 


priate Inch 


appointments, prom  quhars 
the Soe 


more that the announcement be made before the summer session ‘rather than after in the’ 


= from t 
a 


y a 


guineas 
Deaths of faculty members, in service or emeriti. to Mrs 


Special awards, honorary degrees, and other types of recognition. 7 | Herefoi 
Appointments to governmental and private organizations. 18, N. 
training programs and major curricular developments. N. 
_ Special research projectsand grants. «field 
Conferences and institutesheld. 


"Activities of clubs ; new ‘sociological organizations. 
Do Not Include 


Fellowships and scholarships available, except established. (The Society hopes in the | Ins 
_. future to be able to issue annual lists of fellowships and scholarships in sociology.) dents, ' 


and Ph to graduate assistantships. at Mar 


M.A. and Ph.D. degrees conferred on persons. Sors ine 


of persons working toward their doctoral Shapirc 
Public lectures and occasional talks. ane 

the Review. ‘Announcements should be sent to ‘the the Editor not later than the middle of the second Giety. I 


month preceding the month of issue; C8 to be included in the June | am material must be received ed by or the 


notices concise so hin: as s many institutions as possible may be covered | in our limited 
7 afi 


International Sociological Association. The — "search within the general area of tensions problems. 

ISA is continuing to explore the possibilities of The ISA is interested in, further and more elaborate” 
international cooperation in the field of sociology. suggestions for comparative international research, 
‘Through its Research Committee it is collecting and and is eager to know something about the actual 
sifting a number of proposals for international re. demands for such research and the actual interests 
Suggestions thus received can of those willing to devote intellectual energy to 


grouped in three categories: sociological research on such The ‘Office of the Executive Secre-_ = 
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| Chicago 37, Illinois. 


EWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


BN UNESCO. A brief report (UNESCO/SS/2) has 
> just been issued for general distribution which out- terly. on the of human behavior 
 Jines UNESCO’s major undertakings now in progress appeared in January. Edited by Dr. Werner Wolff 
_ in social tensions research. The current work of the of Bard College, the journal is concerned with = 


- Programme falls into four main groups: (1) studies in the field of personality. Each issue will be de- 


Social Tensions project in the Social Sciences development of important and controversial topics 


ethnic groups. 


of national character and allied questions, (2) 
studies of technology and tensions from the stand- 
point of education, (3) studies of tensions arising 

out of population questions, (4) studies of tensions 
arising from racial contacts and the of 


— 
of Sociology (Le Play Seuss). “The 
4951 Summer Course on “English Town and 
Countryside Today,” organized for American, Over-_ 
seas and British students, will be held July 9- 22. 
It will be under the direction of Alexander Far- 
 quharson, Secretary of the Institute and Editor of 
i" “the Sociological Review. The area for study will be 
in the West Midlands and Wales. Fees for students 
from the United States and overseas will be 22 
guineas» (about $65). Application should be made 
to Mrs. A. Farquharson, Le Play House, Ledbury — 
- Herefordshire, England, or to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45 Street, New York | 
19, N. Y. For students wishing to do additional — 
- field work there will be subsequent meetings in 
_ the French Pyrenees (July 28- -August 11), Norway | 
6), and Denmark (August 


Institutet for Samhéillsforskning (Institute of 
Social Research). The first sociological seminar of 
be the Institute, designed primarily for American stu- 
dents, will be held this summer, July i0-August 1, 


at Marston Hill, Mullsjé, Sweden. American spon- 


Sors include Conrad Arensberg, Bryn Hovde, Harry 
"Shapiro, | and James Mickel Williams. Four courses | 
will be given: Scandinavian Family Sociology; Prot- 

estantism, Nationalism and Socialism ; Community 


Field Work; The Chinese ‘Family in Chinese 


ciety. Instruction will be given in English, German, 
or the Scandinavian languages, according to the 
student’s preference. Fees: board and lodging, $80; 
instruction, $15 per course. Application should be 


voted to recent” Tesearches on one 


Annual subscription price is $6.00; 
outside of the United States, $7.00. Orders should — 
be addressed to Grune and ‘Stratton, 

Avenue, New York 16, N. wilt 


$4 Scripps” Foundation, Miami 
initiated a series of occasional research papers _ 
titled Scripps Foundation Studies in Population Dis- 
tribution which will consist of research articles and | 
reports developed as a part of the Foundation’ 3 
“oe range program of research on the subject 7 


population distribution. In most | cases they will be 
those articles and reports which are too lengthy for = 
publication in one of the journals or those for which a a 
a very rapid distribution is desired. 
One copy of each of the smaller i issues (about 
15 pages or less) will be sent free to members ae 
Population Association of America. In addi- 
tion, free copies 1 will be mailed to other persons 
specializing in the subject of the particular paper, 
Be hundred copies will be retained for later bind- 
ing and sale as complete volumes. 
For longer publications in this ‘series it may be 
necessary to recover a oni of the punting costs 


of each issue is Copies r remain- 
i after the distribution to members of the Popu- 
lation Association of America will be distributed at | 
‘The Second International Gerontological 
Congress will be held in St. Louis, September 
9-14 inclusive. There will be four sections, one of 
which will deal with topics in the area of Sociology, 
‘Psychology, Education and Religion. Program 
‘Chairman for this Section is Robert. J. Havighurst, 
‘Committee on Human Development, University of 


made to the Director, International Sociological Chicago. . There will be several symposia, as well as" 


National on Relations. The 
annual conference will place August 27-31, 
1951, at College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
_ The topic will be “Family Roots for Mature Liv- 
ing” with emphasis on normal, positive values in 
family life and the development of resources within 


~ families for meeting stresses and strains in an un- 


certain world. The conference will provide for 
family living and recreation, and includes a special — 


children’s program. The ‘Council's office is at 1126 


sev eral sessions devoted to contributed papers. -Con- 


tributed papers are invited as well as suggestions for 
"symposia. Titles of proposed papers should be © 

y accompanied by an abstract of not more than 200 ae “ 

words. Correspondence concerning the 


U. S. Department o @ in- 
terest of national security, a program has been 
established to help the public guard voluntarily 
_ against the harmful release of technical informa- 
“3 tion, even though it is not subject to formal security — 
restrictions. It will be by the Office of 
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—_ “Prejudice in Children and Youth,” and Dr. Reuben 


{ 4 papers. Program chairmen for these sections are: 


ERICAN SOCI CIOLOGICAL REVI EW 
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Technical Services, which will advise, on request, a 2nd  Vice- President—Robert lL Kutak, University of 
as to whether specific technical data should be dis-  Louisv ille 
closed, withheld, or given limited distribution. It is ‘ Secretary- Treasurer—Leland B. Tate Virginia Poly. 
entirely up to the individual or organizaton whether ‘so technic Institute tits g 
or not to act on the Government’s ions since the Other persons on iin Executive Gomaniiteg in- 
Program: is clude the following elected members: 
bite _ Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College 

D. Edwards, Winthrop College 

Joseph A. Durrenberger, Valdosta State Colles e 

; At the meeting on December 4, 1950, arranged in — _ Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State Universiy bs 

- connection with the Midcentury White House Con- — Mozell C. Hill, Atlanta University |= 

ference on Children and Youth, the speakers we were John M. Macinchion, University” of "Florida; 


Dr. Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, on past presidents 


Charles S. Johnson 

Hill, University of North Carolina, on “The Present T. Fk University 
‘Status of Family Research.” Coyle E. Moore, Florida State University 

The meeting of the Society on January 17, Wayland Hayes, Vanderbilt University 

\ le _ was the annual session devoted to criminology. It _ Lee M. Brooks, University of North Caesties 


was under the chairmanship of Professor Peter 


 Lejins, who arranged a program in commemoration 
of the late Professor E. H. Sutherland of the Uni- Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, 
_ versity of Indiana. The following speakers discussed — 
_ Sutherland as a person and his contributions, both — print” books, pamphlets, and periodicals to aug- 


- practical and theoretical, to criminology and soci- ™ent ‘its library. Especially requested are profes- 
sional periodicals, books and pamphlets published 


_ ology: C. Van Vechten, Department of the Navy; 
Peter P. Lejins, University of Maryland; Austin _ prior to 1945, proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work prior to 1918, and special 


der Slice, American University; and Donald 
Griffin, Veterans Administration. Studies of state or community welfare programs. 


February 12, 1951, the meeting was devoted 

~- a dis ssion of “The Professional Role of should send it collect. via American Express; those 

- Sociologists,” with Peter P. Lejins, Myron F. Lewis, _ wishing to sell should write to Dean A. F. Handel, 

and Conrad Taeuber as speakers. = stating the nature of the material and the wis. 

Dr. Dorothy S. Thomas, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the main speaker at the meeting on American: University. Robert. T. 

March 1, 1951. Her paper, “Some Social Aspects of Bower, formerly associated with the Bureau of Ap- ’ 
; the Changing Demography of the Japanese Ameri- plied Social Research at Columbia University, has — 
can Minority in the United States,” was discussed been appointed director of the Bureau of Social 
® Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, Bureau of the Census. _ Science Research of The American University in 


The Southern Sociological Society, which 
now has more than 350 paid members located in 


Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, offers a 


The School of Social Work is seeking “out of { a 


Those wishing to make a gift of such mel | 
i 


all southern states and several others, will hold and in cooperation with the 


1951 Meeting at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
- Ianta, Georgia, April 27 and 28. The annual address S¥™mmer workshop in Sex Guidance in Family Life i 


will be given by Dr. Howard 'W. Odum of the Education for three weeks starting July 9, 1951. 
of North Carolina. ers -leaders of this workshop will be Perry Dunlap 


‘The program will feature sections p to Smith of the North Shore Country Day School in 


Illinois, and Professor Herbert D. Lamson 
“the teaching of family relations courses, social week RB _ 
“i oston University. In addition to local staffs i 
and public welfare, social psychology, community 
development, sociological research, and 


there will be visiting lecturers. ‘This workshop = 
designed for teachers, administrators, 

Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State ‘University ; a librarians, nurses, social workers, religious workers, 
L Kutak, University of Louisville; Ray- guidance counselors, and any others who wis | 
mond F. Bellamy, Florida State University ; Laura STentation and techniques in this field. The work- 
Ebaugh, Furman University; T. Lynn Smith, will carry or credit 

University of Florida; and Morton B. King, U Uni- 
Officers of the Society are: College of the of New York. 
President—H. C. Brearley, Peabody College — following promotions in the Department of 
Vice- President—Homer L. L. Hitt, Louisiana State Sociology and Anthropology are announced: Feliks 


to Professor; LeRoy Bowman to 
— 


1s 


the University and the Society for Social Hygiene i S 
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Assistant Professor; and Robert Ehrich to Assistant ‘State College Social Research and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station are carrying on a wide 
Part-time Visiting Professors and the seminars 7 variety of research projects in Michigan and else- 


they will offer — the Spring Semester in where in the United States. An of the 


= AN AND ANNO OUNCEMENTS 


in the United States;” Samuel H. Flowerman of 
the American Jewish Committee, “Techniques of students research to be “used: 
Social Action ;” Joseph K. Folsom of Vassar College, 7 in field studies which may lead toward the Ph.D. 7 
“The Modern Family ;” John V. Murra of degree may apply to Charles Hoffer, Acting» 
- College, e, formerly of the University of Puerto Rico, Head of the Department. ts 
“Culture and Personality ;” and Clarence Senior of | Through recent arrangements with the Office of 
- the Government of Puerto Rico, “Techniques of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U. S. Depart- 
"Social Surveys.” of Agriculture resulting in a revised and 
‘Jerome Himelhoch has resigned from New York amplified cooperative agreement with the Inter- — 
University to accept a position at Brooklyn College American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, tech- 
as Instructor in the he Department of Sociology an and nical assistance funds provided under the Point IV 


Anthropology. | program are available to the Department’s Area 


Research Center. Work of the Area Research Center 


| Bucknell: University. Richard E. Du Wors, in Latin America, financed by | the Carnegie Cor- 
former head of the Department of Sociology, Mount Poration, Michigan State College, Inter-American 
will continue. Graduate stu dents esiring 
to do field work in Latin America in the Area 
Research Center may write directly to C. P. Loomis 
‘Cornell’ University has received grant 


now on sabbatical leave at the Inter- American 
a 4 $325,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to sup- 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa 


4 port a broadened program of Southeast Asia studies Rica After June letters to him should be addressed 7 
the Department in East Lansing. = 


aimed at greater understanding of the peoples of 
Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. The grant will permit the uni- 
| its present resources into 
_ rounded program of studies dealing with the history, 
languages and cultures, and contemporary economic, 


lege. A statewide confer- 
"ence eo Development in Mississippi, 
attended by leaders and agency repre- 


sentatives, was held at the college in February. 


p = and social problems of the area. ee D. W. Rivers, assistant professor in the department, q q 
‘The Southeast Asia program will provide ; area was active in planning the conference, as was the 
nd language” for carefully selected College Committee on Community Development 
graduate students who at ‘the ‘same time will be of which Harold F. Kaufman is chairman. ‘Frank | 
_ working toward higher degrees in one of the recog- Alexander of the TVA and E. J. Niederfrank of the _ 4 
nized fields of the social sciences, humanities, or Federal Extension Office were two out-of-state 
natural sciences. Students will be expected to com-_ sociologists participating in this meeting. All four 
Plete their through research the sociologists named above had participated 
patience in the field. — ees earlier in a workshop on Community Develop- _ 
gq, rhe Program will be directed by “Lauriston” ‘ment in the South, held as a sectional meeting of : 
_ Sharp, professor of anthropology, with Edwin P. 4 


the annual convention the Association of 
Reubens, assistant professor of economics, as asso- 7 == Agricultural Workers at Memphis. __ 
ciate director. It will be centered in the Depart- a Harald A. Pedersen has recently prepared iia 


of Far Eastern of which Knight | “reports on population changes in Mississippi based 
iggerstaff, professor of Chinese ese history, is is on the preliminary 1950 census releases. 


Robert E. Gall , BAE Social S$ - 


cated at the college, and Marion T. Lofti t t 
by Corel each year in order to encourage 4 


7 professor, will shortly have three manuscripts pre- + 
_ Promising students who wish to work under the iy on the project dealing with health practices — 


of rural people in four representative Mississippi 
Michigan State Callego. The Department also providing leadership for this project. 
; Sociology and Anthropology through the Social Re- | _ Harold Kaufman will serve as visiting professor — 
search Service has recently accepted $15,000 from - of rural sociology at Garrett Institute during the 
the National Mental Health Foundation and - first summer term of 1951. He will offer a course 
$28,000 from the Health Information Foundation entitled, “The Town and Country 
for research ‘in n the e field of health. . The Michigan a Mass Society.” 


Southeast Asia ‘program. 
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Technical Services, which will advise, on request, 
as to whether specific technical data should be dle- 


up to the individual or organizaton 


2 


nd Vice- President—Robert I. Kutak, of 


closed, withheld, or given limited distribution. ‘It is Secretary- Treasurer—Leland B. Tate, Virginia Poly- 


yhether technic Institute 
or not to act on the Government’s advice, since the Other persons on the Executive Committee in- - 


program is completely voluntary, the following elected members: 


District of ‘Columbia Sociological Society. 
At the meeting on December 4, 1950, arranged in 
connection with the Midcentury White House Con- 
7 — ference on Children and Youth, the speakers were 
“Prejudice in Children and Youth,” and Dr. Reuben 
“Hill, University of North Carolina, on “The Present 
Status of Family Research” 
‘The meeting of the Society on January 17, 1951, 


criminology. It 


the annual session devoted to 
under the chairmanship of Professor Peter 
Lejins, who arranged a program in commemoration 
of the late Professor E. H. Sutherland of the Uni-— 
versity of Indiana. The following speakers discussed 
Sutherland as a person and his ‘contributions, both : 
practical and theoretical, to criminology and soci- 
: “ology: C. Van Vechten, Department of the Navy; 
Peter P. -Lejins, University of Maryland; Austin 
Man der Slice, American University; and 
On February 12, 1951, the meeting ng was devoted 
to a discussion of “The Professional Role of 
Sociologists,” with Peter P. Lejins, Myron F. Lewis, _ 
and Conrad Taeuber as speakers. 
Dr. Dorothy S. Thomas, Un niversity of Pennsyl-_ 
vania, was the main speaker at the ‘Meeting on. 
. = 1, 1951. Her paper, “Some Social Aspects of 
the Changing Demography of the Japanese Ameri- 
: ree in the United States,” was discussed 
wil Dr. Calvert L. Dedrick, seme of the Census. 7 


—_ 


. - “now has more than 350 paid members located in 
all southern states and several others, will hold its” 
1951 meeting at the ‘Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
7 lanta, Georgia, April 2 27 and 28. The annual address — 
will be given by Dr. Howard W. Odum of the 
University of North Carolina. 
(we 
*S ‘The program will feature sections pertaining to 7 
a ‘the teaching of family relations courses, social work : 
and public welfare, social psychology, community 
development, sociological research, and contributed 
: papers. Program chairmen for these sections are: 
Marion Smith, L ouisiana State University ; 
Robert I. Kutak, University of Louisville; Ray- 
"mond F. Bellamy, Florida State University ; Laura 
_ §. Ebaugh, Furman University; T. Lynn Smith, < 
_ University of Florida; and Morton B. King, Uni. 
versity of Mississippi, 
an Officers of the Society 
3 President—H. C. Brearley, Peabody College _ 
a Ist Vice- President—Homer L. . Hitt, Louisiana State _ 
University 


+ 


C. Hill, Atlanta University 


Smith, University of “Florida 


Adelphi College, Garden| City, 


‘stating the nature of the material and the an | 


Gross to Associate Professor LeRo 
y 


Allen D. Edwards, W inthrop College 
Joseph . A. Durrenberger, Valdosta State | College 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 


John M. Maclachlan, University of Florida; and 


Coyle E. Moore, Florida State University 


W ayland Hayes, V anderbilt University =» 
Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina 


New ‘York. 
The School of Social Work is seeking ‘ ‘out of 
print” books, pamphlets, and periodicals to aug- 
ment its library. Especially requested are profes- 
- sional Periodicals, books and pamphlets published 
- prior: to 1945 » proceedings of the National Confer- 


ence Social Work prior to 1918, and special 
studies of state or community welfare programs. | 


Those wishing “make a gift of such material 
provers" send it collect via American Express ; those 
wishing to sell should write to Dean A. F. Handel, = 


American University. Professor Robert 

Bower, formerly associated with the Bureau of Ap- _ 
plied Social Research at Columbia University, has — 
been appointed director of the Bureau of Social | 
Science Research of The American U Jniversity 


a == 


University. The of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, in cooperation with the 


| 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, offers a 7 
summer workshop in Sex Guidance in Family Life — 
Education for three weeks starting July 9, 1951. a 
Co-leaders of this workshop will be Perry Dunlap — 

Smith of the North Shore Country Day School in — 
Illinois, and Professor Herbert D. Lamson of - 
Boston University. In addition to local staffs of — 
the University and the Society for Social Hygiene - 
there will be visiting lecturers. This workshop is 
designed teachers, administrators, parents, 
librarians, nurses, social workers, religious workers, : 


guidance counselors, and_ any others who wish § 


orientation and techniques in this field. The work- 


shop will carry graduate or undergraduate 


depending the work done. 
“Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 


‘The following promotions | in the Department of 
"Sociology and Anthropology are announced: Feliks 
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chrich to ) Assistant State College Social Research Service 
cultural Experiment Station are carrying on a wide 


variety of in Michigan and else- 


4 
Committee on Displaced F Persons, “ “a natural sciences is an 


in the Samuel lowerman ps other per feature of the various projects. Graduate 


‘College, of the University of Puerto Rico, of she 

_ “Culture and Personality ;” and Clarence Senior of - i _ Through recent arrangements w with the | Office of 

the Government of Pi Puerto Rico, Techniques” of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U. S. Depart-_ 


Jerome Himelhoch has resigned from New York amplified cooperative agreement with the Inter- 


oa? University to accept a position at Brooklyn College Ame rican Institute of Agricultural Saladin. tech- — 
as Instructor in the of Sociology and nical assistance funds provided under the Point IV_ 

Anthropology. program are available to the Department’s ‘Area 
Research Center. Work of the Area Research Center 
Bucknell University. Richard E. Du W rors, in the 
tomer head of the Department of Sociology, Mount poration, Michizan State College, American 
sor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department. SSRC, will continue. Graduate students desiring 
blished do field work in Latin America in the Area 
onier- Research Center may write directly to C. P. Loomis” 
special Cornell” ‘University has received a grant of jow sabbatical leave ai at the Inter-American 
grams. — —= from the Rockefeller Foundation to sup- Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa 
aterial port a broadened program of Southeast Asia studies” After June letters to him mould be be adc addressed 
- those aimed at greater” understanding of the peoples o Of to the Department in East Lansing. 
fandel, Tha ailand, Burma, Indo- -China, Malaya, Indonesia 
rice. and the will permit the Mississippi State College. A statewide confer 
Social a eas Sla prog or fully was active in planning the conference, as was the 
ity in guage” raining College Committee on Community Development 
wa gner recog- Alexander of the TVA and E. J. Niederfrank of ‘the 
Soci- ‘Soci eld of Federal Extension Office were two out-of- state 
th the plete their training through actual — thls 
fers a “perience in field. of the sociologists named abov e had participated 
"1951. Sharp, Edwin ment in the South, held as a sectional meeting of 
unlap g as asso- the annual convention of Association of 
olin ciate director. ‘It will be centered in the De vart- Workers at 
"ment of Far thaw Studies, of which ‘Knight, _ Pedersen has recently prepared two 
fis of rofessor of Chinese is reports on population changes in Mississippi based 
ygiene 4 alan, » IS on the preliminary 1950 census releases; 
rents, by Cornell each year in order to encourage Loftin, as 
rkers, "promising students who wish to work under the = d ling ices 
wish — pared on the project ealing with health Practices 
nee Michigan State College. The Department of also providing leadership for this project. , ae 
“Sociology and Anthropology through the Social Re- Harold Kaufman will serve as visiting professor 
vo k. : Service has recently accepted $15,000 from of rural sociology at Garrett Institute during the 
the National Mental Health Foundation and first summer term of 1951. He will offer a course 


$28,000 from the Health Information Foundation entitled, “The Town and own and Country Community in 


for res h the field of Ith. gan A 


> 
of Assistant Professor; and R 
a Poly. will offer during the Spring Semest 
lege 


ne Vere 
sity; Pag has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology during the college 


child, rofessor ‘Emeritus of was honored 
on March 4th with a reception at the Hotel — 
Brevoort, New ork, under the auspices of the 


National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profes- Robert H. D Dann, of sociovogy, i is 
"sions, of which he is National Secretary, 4 ing Head 2 the 
Former students, colleagues and friends~ of Dr. academic year. 
airchi!d have also honored him by arranging for ‘= 
the publication of a collection of his essays under State The 
- the title of Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist of Sociology includes the following members: Seth - 
(Philosophical Library % 1950), Which appeased in W. Russe!", Chairman; Professors Jessie Bernard 
1951. Walter Coutu; Associate Professors Arnold W, & 
Green and M aurice A. Mook ; Assistant Professors 


At the Conference Edward Abrams son, W. 


Blizzard, Jr., and 


on Science, World Resources, held Robert E. Clark; Instructors Clarence W. Ander. 
at the University February 28-March 2, the sub- and George Field. 


ject of “W orld Population—Present and Future” -rofessor Mook spent the summer of 1950 


in 19 states, 6 Latin American republics, and Puerto’ 


versity; _ Joseph Speng! er, Duke University; and Crawford County, Penns sylvania. This | ‘is part of 
7 “director of the Scripps Foundation of Miami Uni-— University of Florida. The success of the | 
to the question, “Can Science e and Technolog gy Meet | meeting annually. Among the more than 300 who 
4 Research, Princeton University, gave an Rico. Round table discussions were held on Agri- 


discussed by Kingsley Davis, Columbia field work among the Old Order Amish of | 
7d Irene Taeuber, Office of Population Research, larger ‘project to be conducted throughout the state, 
Princeton University ; with W arren S._ Thompson, 
vers sity, serving as moderator of the panel. Dr. ference on the Caribbean at Mid- Century, held 
Thompson also participated in in the session addressed’ Pecember 7-9, 1950, has led to plans for a similar 
Population Demands on World Resources?” Frank — attended were” Tepresentatives from 30 universities 
Notestein, director of the Office of Population 
on cultural Problems of the Caribbean, and Language 


Ohio State University. Kurt B. Wolff was a 1 and anthropological problems had as 
speakers John Gillin, professor of anthropology, 


on the Graduate Faculty the 
4 New School for Social Research in the summer of University of North Carolina; Lowry Nelson, 
1950, where he taught a course on the small com- professor of sociology, University | of Minnesota; 
munity, based on his research in “Loma.” He was and Jose Cruxent, director of the aemmuanel 
elected chairman of the sociology and anthropology National Sciences, Caracas, * 
section of the Ohio Academy of ‘Selence for the 


cul University of Hawaii. R. LaPiere, 


ani 


ginning in September, 1950. He was. formerly — Berahard L. Hé- mann, of the regular staff, will teach 
Director of Social ‘Welfare Council of the Oranges in a summer session which is to be held ina branch 


= Maplewood in Jersey. Dr. Ilse E. Nelson the University of Hawaii, in Hilo, Hawaii. 


University of Kentucky. Dr. Harry E. Best, a 
member of the sociology staff since 1919, and head» 
regon State Bekkum, of the Department of Sociology until 1943, attained 
ie of the Department of Sociology, was Visiting emeritus status on February 1. His— colleagues: 
at the of British Columbia, honored ‘him at an informal dinner and by the 
"presentation of a gift of books to Gallaudet College, i 
for the deaf, W ashington, D. C., in which Professor 
Best has long been interested. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, having served 


ad ~ 


Bb. ‘the first semester, 195 0-51, 

Cornell University where he did part- -time teaching Howard W. Beers has returned to his duties. 

_ and part-time research in the Department of Rural as Head of the Department of Rural Sociology after 

Sociology. ‘He has been awarded a Fulbright his sabbatical leave in Greece where he 
to serve as Lecturer in Rural Sociology at the was a Fulbright Professor of Rural Sociology : at the 

- American U niversity in Cairo, Egypt, for the second - Superior School of Agriculture, Athens. He was also 
semester of this academic year. He expects to re- Coordinator of Rural Projects of the Near East 
sume his duties at at Oregon ‘State College in Se ptem- 4 Foundation, and “Agricultural Extension Collabora-— 


tor with E.C.A. During the» first ‘semester Dr. Beers” 


of Stanford University, v will teach two courses, per- 
Ohio Wesleyan U niversity. Dr. Paul G. -Cres- sonality and culture, and the development of social 
a sey has been appointed Professor of Sociology be- thought, during the summer session of 1951. Dr. 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 261 
was also” + ellos Head of the Department of So- is in charge ge of a special study of factors relating to 
-ciology, in the absence of Irwin T. Sanders. Success or | failure of + H Club programs. = = 
Dr. Sanders resumed his duties on February 
During the first semester he was at Harvard Uni- — The University of Miami. Coral Gables, 
_versity continuing his research on the ‘Balkans. Florida, received a national “citation for work in 
This leave of absence was a combination of his intergroup education from the Commission on Edu- . 
sabbatical leave and a special leave granted to him cational Organizations of the National Conference ce 7 
the University as a result of his being elected of Chulstions and 
the Distinguished Professor of the year the The award was in recognition of efforts by the 
irtment faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. = = — University’s Department of Human Relations, un- _ 4 
Seth te C. Arnold Anderson, in collaboration with the der the chairmanship of M. A. F. Ritchie, to bring ; 
"Russian Research Center of Harvard University, is about better understanding between all groups com- 
old W. making a study of “Social Selection in Russian Edu- - prising the American population. The citation stated a a 
nfessors Dr. Anderson’s research is sponsored in part: “The Univ ersity” of Miami has contributed 
r, and @ he University of Kentucky Research Fund. pioneering services to its” community the 


D During the past summer Dr. _ James W. Gladden nation in this special field of education and merits 
“gathered ‘data on family life in two mining com- — recognition for acceptance of the first chair -_ 
munities of Eastern Kentucky, focussing his at- Human Relations, the Bronston Professorship, and 


“tention on changes in family relationships. Analysis establishment of the first of 


these data is now in process. == ~Human Relations in 19 
state, New staff members this year inchode: James W. 
ghes (M. Temple University), Instructor in University of Pennsylvania. Dr. James H. 


~ 
= 


| ‘Sociology, who was a at Indisne A S. Bossard served as editor of the November issue 
poral ' ‘University and has completed residence work for the ‘of the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 


Ph.D. degree there; Gordon Lewis, part time instruc- | cal and Social Science, a symposium of twenty- 


tor in sociology, who is also completing his work f 
© our articles under the title of “ Toward Family . 


community analyst in the Bureau of Commur 

from the A ty 
Site rom the American Philosophical Society for her 


sity), graduate assistant in the Bureau of Com- | Project of editing and annotating a w artime a 7 


90 who 
yersities 
Puerto 
Agri. 
ine! on 


Nelson, — €§ and James N. Young : also continue as research as- a University of Wisconsin, College of SS 
nesota; | “sistants in Rural Sociology, sul Harris culture. George W. Hill, Professor of Rural Soci- as 
um of @ _ James N. Young has been awarded a Paul Harris ology, is an leave for the spring semester and sum- : 
& ‘Fel lowship for Advanced Study. This award, given mer. He is serving as advisor on immigration — _ 
by Rotary International, is for a year of study colonization policy to the Venezuelan government. 
LaPiere, and: research in Rural Sociology in New Zealand. Margaret J. Hagood, of the Division of Farm 
es, per . Mr. Young will be at Massey Agricultural College, Population and Rural Welfare, will be visiting — 
f social beginning ‘about July Professor of Rural Sociology for the spring 
51. Dr. Research projects currently underway in the. ~ semester. ‘She will offer a course and a seminar on 
ill teach ‘Rural Socio! ogy Department are in ‘the fields of rural and will do research in this field. 
‘population and ‘migration, ‘social organization, Robin Williams of Cornell University w will 
family composition characteristics, ‘dif- be visiting of Rural Sociology for the 

fusion of new practices. Leaders “of these ‘summer of 1951. He will offer courses ‘in rural 
Projects are Doctors Howard W. Beers, Ward \ W. social trends and intergroup relations, 
Best, & sauder, James S. Brown, and A. Lee Col ms... H. Sewell is serving as Cl f th 
nd head Rig) and A. Lee Coleman. m. | ewell is serving a iairman of t he 
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- first three” years here. Always ; available to general sociology. L. L. Bernard had impact 

: “students at his office and at home, he gave on students. His teaching was masterful. His 

an unusual amount of time to the es ‘climes was tempered by humor s so that it 

ie a of his classes. For a man who spent so many never overwhelmed the student. Many well- 

hours: writing day h gave extraor- known. sociologists were members of his 

amount attention: “students, classes especially at Chicago, Minnesota, 

He liked them. He met his classes until ten = North Carolina and have | expressed their 

weeks before his death, showing remarkable debt to. him as” both teacher friend, 

a capacity | to carry on during the the painful pro- sometimes in letters and sometimes in their 


of his illness. = own published works. He : spent a great deal 
- ar, His. long life in the academic ‘profession: of time helping students and colleagues, per- 


we 

His directness sometiones oliended people. 
The amenities of polite deviousness were not 
common to him. He spelled out t usually what 


began in Pierce City, Missouri, at Lamar ‘sonally and | professionally. 
College, where he taught science and foreign 
languages. After several years he receiv ed a 
‘fellowship at ‘the University —Chicz ago co 
where he completed his P h.D. in sociology he had to : say and insisted on clarity where 
7 4 under A. W. Small in 1910. With the publica- motives were involved. His own could usu- 
>, “tion of Instinct in 1924 his fame became ally bear scrutiny, for he rarely harbored ill 
‘world-wide. being e especially | well received in animos- 


will. would frankly, but without animos- 
Russia. affected call to a device or an evasion 


r factually 
Introduction to Social Psychology was Thee was no art saving in 
published. This was a lasting work. In 1948, Bernard. He ever waged war on the 
as Spanish edition was published by the Uni- more re pleasant fictions, ‘especially when ‘used 
versity of Mexico, the only text in social to harbor ill will. He provoked controversy, 
chology translated into Spanish. ‘in fact assured it, by hi his directness and per: 
; 
‘Numerous later works were to refer to the -sistence ‘in getting to > the central point of 
“excellent and critical analysis” to be foun anything he “thought important. He insisted 
‘int these two works. He was commissioned to a on objectivity and frankness in others and he 
dos significant : sections in the Enc) -yclopedia of verned himself ev en. more Tigorously_ ac- 
7 the Social Sciences. In 1932 he was elected cording to these canons. Any matter he re- 
of the American Sociological So- garded’ as principle required a last" ditch 
. ciety. Ty pical of the 1 man’s thoroughness and stand. In spite of his candor, he aroused 
conception of | an assignment is ields” and great loyalty and affection in friends and 
Me thods of. Sociology (1934), a e stu students who appreciated his strength and 


ished under Bernard’ containing courage ‘even when they could not match 


i one of his best loved hobbies ' was are 


7 


HE “remarkable. life” of Luther Lee through his later years publish volumi- 
- Bernard came to an end in State Col- -nously: Social Control, Introduction to Soci- 

lege, Pennsylvz ania, January (23, He ology, W ar Its Causes, Origins of « Ameri- 
5° 7 "joined this department i in 1947, upon n his re ca can Sociology, contributed sections to many 

a 4 tirement from Washington University in St. other books, and scores of articles on method, 

; Louis. He was in excellent health during on culture, on the history of Sociology, on 
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ing. For recreation he also wrote — trans- — generous in enue books to students and in 
lated poetry, especially | from Spanish writers. encouraging them to use his his library. | It ! was 


His ‘mind was always: at work. He wrote his. wah that his books become | the property ‘a 
from an outline, with remarkably little de- of the last institution in which he taught. The 


ndence on outside equipment ¢ or ‘parapher- Pe L. += Bernard Memorial Collection is now 


i. palia. His filing s sy ystem was, as one observer | being catalogued in the College Library. 


‘once pointed out, on a geological principle. The: impressions of colleague who’ held 

“Ameri. His desk seemed always to ‘be in disorder, “him in admiration and affection shave subjec- 

many yet he could usually find what he needed. tive coloring. An obituary | is not the place 
method, Much energy financial cost went into for a final evaluation | of t this "prodigious 
ogy, on enormous library. It was quite a storage ‘scholar; that will be written in the: measure 
impact problem when he first brought his: books to of. imprint on his. students and in the a 
ful. His Penn State. Possibly 20, 000 volumes significance of his works, 
that it up his collection, including a remarkable 


y well. number books by Latin American authors SETH 


of his J and Latin American periodicals. He ¢ was very The Pennsylvania ‘State College 
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=, Unraveling Juvenile ‘Delinquency. By SHELDON: As a result of a 20 to 30 minute ‘medical gang to 
2. and LEANOR GLUECK. New York: Com- examination of each boy, no significant differ. as fron 
menwealth Fund, 1950. xv, 399 PP. § $5.00. ences vin health were discovered. The physique 
the first volume in 1 the authors’ Study, however, based on Sheldon’s photographic relation 


_ prodigious ten-year research into the causes of : techniques showed the delinquents may op 


: delinquency conducted under the auspices of the to be physically superior, more masculine € and 7 than th 
7 Harvard Law School and financed by 16 16 founda- freer from psy oe handicaps than the tion, re 
tions. Shifting their interest from the evaluation = delinquents, incorre¢ 
of peno-correctional treatment, they hope in the | n the intellectual level as indicated by the can be 


-Wechsler-Bellev intelligence test the 


investigation to arrive. at more “exact 
even fr 


_ scientific information on causation, which may — Achievement Tests in arithmetic. and 
help to remedy the generally unsatisfactory ‘re: the show less in _ Amo 
"practices of therapy revealed in their earlier th 
‘researches. — elie ut excelled in performance tests. The delin- delingu 


vents lacked in concentration and common- 
In order to study the causes of | ‘persistent tion of 


selected as their experimental group 500 d significa 
a ~ comm tted (largely from Bos ton) to two M we orschach test and a psychiatric inter- movie a 
1 of each boy revealed that the delinque its W hy in 


chus setts state correctional schools, to be studi 


rs. 


suffered neither from frustration nor anxiety. “without 


‘They were self- confident, self- reliant, and had gang an 


at the rate of 100. year for five year 
control group of 500 proved non- delinquents of failure. They acted “impul 
from the Boston public ‘schools v was, matched of 


sively with little self-control. They were pio: 

_ boy for boy with the delinquents for age, ge eneral 4 y 
found extroverts but day-dreamed excessively. 

“intelligence, national origin, and res dence in, 


‘in its ac 
correlat 
quent ¢ 


> 
"underprivileged neighborhoods. They had marked "preferences for excitement 
and adventure. The delinquents” Tes olv ed their -delinque 
hey set up the study as a multi-lateral ap- 
j conflicts by on; the non- -delinqueats, 
proach with four levels for the com; parison of introvers he Ii 
yasis eir findings the Gluecks the con: 
sociocultural, the somatic, the intellectual, and 
constructed prediction tables which they believe difficult 
are now “ready for experimental application. | combina 
collected and interpreted independe atl y by sepa- 
rate statis “including 33 part an d full t me Like many good res searches this study Taises deli linque 
€ rs i 
ators, more: questions than it answers. How It shoul 
delinquents from the underprivileged ne’ ighbor- did not 
gists, Rorschach analy sts, and statisticians (no 
sociologis ts! hoods of Boston typical of delinquents in other groups. 
kinds of neighborhoods, or in other urban or “traits di 
it ‘ficant diff rural environments, or in other states? Are com: their sig 
ati s stically sig en 
ically sig ces be- mitted delinquents typical of serious delinquents ‘to addit 
7 » > TY 
tween inquents pu non- de inquents have never been committed or even de only in ¢ 
were indicated at all four levels. “Socialiy. the tected? Are delinquents chosen from state cor- ‘that wo 
fr "delinquents | had less ‘satis sfactory family rela onal schools repres sentative of "persistent of the le 
and home conditions and their school and com-— ‘delinquents w whose parents have other resources would it 


work. 

ork, 

ae fina 

to cause 

concern 


arents Ni 
munity relations and experiences were less favor-_ for han dling thei r problems? Are delin 
thi in those of the non- -delinquents. The di ata draw n largely from a Roman Catholic popula- 


= this part of the study were gathered by, tion n typical of Protestant, Jewish or relig: ously 


| 
‘ 
by 
| 
a va 
div 
“4 
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A rather naive assumption of the authors the _correlationé al trait study possibly 


‘that the socio- cultural environments of under- come grips without detailed life- 
privileged neighborhoods are uniform within all materials. Are the traits that differentiate the a 


such areas and unchanging even in the | same delinquents from the non- -delinquents cause or "| 
area” over a five” year period in their ‘impact effect. of the delinquency? Each delinquent 
their residents. Every “area sociolo- ‘natural history.” Where in the delinquent 
“gist knows that t the social influences in these career does a given factor enter and what part 
districts vary from tenement to tenement, from— does it play? For example, what extent are 
| medical - gang to to gang, and from street to street as well the traumatic effects | of the first court appear- 
nt differ. as from year to year. The effective dyna nami ance and subsequent appearances and commit- 
physique. factors in such neighborhoods are the personal ‘ments and their associated experiences related 
tographic [relations and the differential associations which 3 to the gen genesis of so-called delinquent traits? To 7 a, 
linquents J may operate even within the same gang, rather ow hat woul ld the occasional or undetected 
iline and Bian the gross externa ls of physical deteriora- - delinquent develop these traits if subjected to. a 
than the “tion, recreational facilities, or street life. It is similar experiences? 
incorrect to assume, therefore, that these all the questions raised by this 
d by the a bag be held constant merely by matching de-  -howev er, it is safe to assume that it is a real — c 
and 1 the “linquents with non- from similar, not contribution to our knowledge and a landmark 
netic and even from the same, “underprivileged | areas.” _in the systematic study of delinquency causation. 
Mtitude in Ar more serious ‘methodological question REDERICK M, Tur: ASHER 
ehens'on, from the attempt to penetrate. the dy mamics ON ew York Unive versity. 
he delin- delinquency causation merely by the multiplica- 
d unsys-_ we be sure that the authors included all ‘The Criminality of Wome, PoLLaK 
Press, 1950. xxi, 180 pp. $3. 50. 
‘linque include the bare fact of gang membershij major thesis of this excellent study i is 
anxiety. without considering the type and power of the “the crimin ality” of women rellects their biolog- 
and had gang and the degree of the boy’s participation nature a given cultural setting.” The 


A 

$ in its activities? Secondly, a mosaic of statistical — author parades an impressive array of evidence 

_ correlations can never reconstruct a real delin- and analysis in support of it, in the course of 

“quent or even approximate him. The key’ which it becomes increasingly clear that the con-— 


impul- 
ere pro- 

cessively. 


xcitement operation of the causes oi cept of less female than male crime may be 

ved their ME del inquency lies in ascertaining the interplay of simply another of those happy myths by which _ 
linquents, all crimogenic factors, contributory and positive, delude ourselves. 

et ‘in the life of the individual delinquent. Without | _ The book is apt t to bring down on. the author’s. - 

ecks have the construction of extensive case- studies, it is head the ire of men as well as women w ho feel 

ey believe difficult | to” assess the role of any one or any threatened by any attack on the chivalric “sugar —— 
cation. combination of purported factors differentiating and _ “spice. and ev ery thing nice’ stereoty 

idy raises deli nquents from non- -delinquents in in this study. the female. To those e with a scientific interest in 

epresenti- I should be borne mind also that: the ‘the subject, however, this objectiv scrutiny 

cted? Are aces established, while statistically significant, Bcd the female criminal is a welcome addition addition - al 
ne: ighbor- aid not characterize all the members of both to the literature. 


s in other groups. It is obvious the differentiating Pollak effectively demonstrates the inade- 
urban or traits did not operate per se, but could only get " quacy of available statistics as a ake. 


‘Are their significance as crimogenic forces in relation of female crime or the real sex differential a 
elinquen its to additional factors which could be rev vealed criminality. It is specifically the undetected, un- 
ev en de- only in case- -study ‘analy sis. It is the mechanisms — _ prosecuted, and therefore unrecorded nature of | 
state cor- that would he | revealed by detailed cas case- p-studies much of women’s , criminality, says the author, 


aly 
persisteat of the local habitats as W vell as of the boys, that W hich makes women appear less criminal than 
“resources would indicate real causes and how they Women’s criminal proclivities, moreover, 
elinquents MB work, aided and abetted by their- ‘capacity 


ic popula: 


A final question may be raised with reference deceit, the latter conditioned by both bio‘ogical — 


religiously to cause- -and- effect which is of | social factors, Homicide provides vivid 


~ 


te 


4 
= 
| 
Be 4 


sur- has n 
largely family hus- of women. ‘throughout ‘Western. from 
bands have top priority. the growing economic, political, and other met 
he study is well- organized and well-w for this sex. Probably women will that n 
ten. Pollak is to be commended for ably demon- figure more prominently in “big-money” crime has th 
strating that scientific writing need not be dull. corporations, organized tad govern- for su 
=_ is an introductory, critical review of the ment as their power and status rise. And police, JB well-k 
literature. Various chapters” then take up the district” attorneys, judges, juries” (whose 
masked nature of female crime; types of crime traditional chivalry towards female criminals js_ profes 
and techniques of the woman offender; a critical well: demonstrated by Pollak). may show less turned 
> ev aluation of the real extent of female crime leniency towards the female offender as women -accour 
(particularly abortion shoplifting) and t the compete more freely and openly with men, thus Duran 
effect of women’ emancipation; personal raising the recorded criminality of women. ‘The 
4 characteristics of the: criminal; and, event, Pollak has provided a solid founda- monut 
finally, biological and social factors in for future research on the female criminal | 
relation to female crime. Comparisons are made Josepx H. count 
between male and female crime in terms of Univ versity of int 
“type, technique, motivational and background of Gr 

Age of Faith: A History of Medieval Civili 
Certain of the author's ‘tation—Christian, Islamic, and Judaic—jrom | era. 
to question. his attempt to portray Constantine to Dante: A.D. 325- 1300. By “survey 
woman as more criminal than heretofore be- Dvrant. New York: ‘Simon from 1 


> - lieved, he tends to overlook, in terms of — ‘Schuster, 1950. xviii, 1196 pp. $7.50. j present 
factors, her general inability to run as fast, fight “society 


hard, or be as agile as the male, and the fact One of most marked trends i of Isla 
ent generation has been the. 
that she is hand: capped by pregnancy and child- writing in the present ge i able. f 
: ‘decline of interest in historical factors in society, » EB period 
These elements may well be of significance 
tunes a decline which has almost reached the point ‘more i 
in occasioning less participation in certain types of with 
burgl robbery and aggravated assault, indiffere ‘gives 
relation to the society and culture of our time. 
which the physical make f the male criminal to cutural 
the n iven, This stands in marked contrast to the situa- Dure 
= possibly conducing to less female the historical sociology occupied a prominent posi- Easterr 
‘crime, to the fact that their unique socio- 
biological status and role generation before this, the history of society, en- triumpl 
with a relatively- -larger vested interest in secu- couraged by evolutionary doctrines, was a pti pias 
and social It is they in concern of ‘the: sociological comet 
danger (p riters. If sociologists show any interest in his- ims ar 
Bes through a situation of social disorganization < ‘tory “today, it is aroused chiefly by grand ose comme 
crime. Agencies of social control are interpretations of social development, such a 
extensively b by “guardians of the those by ‘Spengler, Sorokin, and Toynbee. 
mores. This fading out of sociological interest in his- religiou 
it is debatable, also, whether age i tory is the more surprising in the light of the 
woman relativ ely greater opportunities for growing g emphasis in sociological circles on 
crime. (p. 104) ertainly “capacity for ture as the raw material of sociological analysis 
‘economically -successful prostitution, and interpretation. It w ould appear obvious that 
. female crime, begins to decline while she is still no aspect of culeene os society can be fully J volu 
‘telatively young. understood or intelligently evaluated without med. 
The book, 1 moreover, er, adheres to a strictly ‘decent compechension of its genesis and develop- 
-. legalistic approach. to crime, and thus to the sex | ment. Hence, a book like that by Durant sao ‘hui 
ferential in particular crimes. It does not take prime value to the sociologist; indeed, of much ‘ore of 
“into account: such phenomena as the growit more utility than questionable, if impressive. Social, it 


excellen 
ments f 
life 
the er era, 


numbers of male prostitutes and “kept: ‘men efforts to reduce the story of the human past 
- since prostitution statutorily can only be com- © to formulae, patterns, and broad generalizations. 
tted by women. Durant’s 's ambitious program of w 
™ Pollak’s study has importan plete history of civilization in six large volumes 
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‘has not ev even receiv - the attention it deserves 
from historians, because Durant is not formally | are probably those on the triumph of C hristianity 
a member of the -gild. ‘ et, it is probably true (III); feudal society (XXII); ‘medi eval eco- 
that not one professional historian in a hundred nomic life (XXIV); social life morals 
has the equipment in knowledge and perspective (XXX); ~and~ mediev al ideas and scientific 
for such a task that Durant possesses, with his achievements (XXXVI- -XXXVII). But the 
well- -known f mastery of the history of philosophy, book as a W vhole provides much information and 
religion, thought, and aesthetics. Certainly ‘no 


insight on the genesis of many of our present | 
professional American historian has _ thus far traits and problems, all the way from | birth con- 


For the most chapters 


turned out as comprehensive and impressive an 
account of © the growth of civilization as has 


The Age of Faith is the fourth volume of this 


an introduction to social anthropology; The Life 


more interesting 1 
“more interesti g reading than such | books, and 
gives a far wider cov erage of intellectual and 


Durant leads off - in the first. section of the 


a brief but component account of feudal society 


‘social, intellectual and artistic life, but there are 


monumental performance. ‘The | earlier volumes 


trol to academic ritual, and it amply pi prov es ‘that 


ELMER BARNES” 


Cooperstown, 


can still throw quite | as much light upon 


‘social affairs and problems as can calculus. 


Social Philosophies of an Age o of Crisis. By 
Pitre A. SoROKIN. 

Press, 1950. xi, 345 pp. $4.00. 


Le WI ‘ho reads Sorokin? Whatever the answer ~ 


that question, sociologists generally are not 
cluded i in the attentive group. To be sure Social 
Mobility Sociologs 


were Our - Oriental Heritage, including an ac- 4 
count of primitive society which could serve as" 
of Greece; and Caesar and Christ, the latter” 
bringing the story down through the ‘sell 
era. The present volume is a comprehensive © 
survey of med’ eval ‘society, and culture, 
from the fourth to the It 


of Is lamic. and Judaic civilization, It is as reli- 
able, factually, as the average manual on the 
period written by professional historians, is far 


pete A and all its progeny, among which ¢ can 
be included the book under review, are lost in 

sociological limbo. They are no longer even crit- 


& 


ground on the bas! of which we get some 
idea of why Sorokin now finds himself at the far 


book with an account of the foundation of the edge of sociological | endeav or. = anal ttn Sedat 


Eastern Empire by Constantine, the entry of the _ The superficial reasons are easily discerned. 4 
Germanic peoples into the Empire, the rise and 
triumph of Christianity, and the impressive By- a book about other philosophers of history. Here 


-zantine civilization of the age of Justinian. Next ~ are found all the w eaknesses to which such 


come two sections on the civilization of the Mus- speculative activity is prone: inadequate cate- 
lims and the Jews « during: the Middle Ages, a a 
commendab le departure from the usual practice 


-cutural dev elopments. 


hyp potheses s, bias” against the -sensate culture, 


icized, simply ignored. The pres sent work offers 


-Sorokin is now a philosopher of history. This is 


vagueness of concept , inability to verify 


of limiting medieval history ‘mainly to Christian ¢Valuation of others by their a agreement or dis- | 


countries s and achiev ements. ‘The political and 
religious development the -called Dark 
Ages (566- 1095) is. is next treated, culminating in| 


tivity to criticism, argument by illustration. 
It is possible to wonder, on the basis of this 
hie 
ha whether Sorokin is as guilty of these of- 
fences against the scientific canon as_ he has 
charged with being. The discussion of 


and the age of chivalry. The longest portion of 
the volume—nearly half of the book—is devoted 
to mediev ral ‘Christian civilization at its height 
from 1100 to 1300. Quite properly, the Christian 
Church, its s ideas and | practices, are made the 
core of the interpretation of political, economic, . 


temporary functional theory. His distinction be- 


tween systems and | congeries see seems to ‘offer 
basis for fruitful modification of the a priori 
imputation | of social and cultural integration in 
excellent chapters on the economic dev elop- such. theory. The theory « of trendless flux is much | 
ments following the Crusades, medieval social Be flexible than the more grandiose specula-— 


life a and morals, and the 


intellectual trends of tions of Spengler and Toy nbee whose ideas are 
the era, 


. _ examined i in the book. Yet it is probable that the 


agreement with one’s own | position, ov er- -sensi- 


tural systems and their casual- meaningful unity 
no longer : seems so strange in the light of so 
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criticisms have been made are valid. W het mental, reason w hy Sorokin is ignored today, positiol 
important | is that they must be made; Sorokin- Sociologists as_ professional men are “not “histor 
must not be ignored. ‘cerned with these Problems. The mistaken us se ‘ing to | 
ignore t the contemporary philosophers of of W eber’s dictum, of no value judgments, the: tory 
history to” risk ‘the loss of our r sociological pressure o of the ‘sources of ‘research funds, an there a 
a _ souls, because, in the right or wrong fashion ~— perhaps a deeply rooted sense of despair con. ior. He 
are grappling with the essential problem | of the spire at the level of applied social research to history 
- 7 a moral and practical significance of social science confine the social scientist to problems which | specific 
in o our contemporary “Society. “Tn times of crisis accept the present social order and its mov ement ‘causal 
7 one should e expect an upsurge of cogitation. on asa giv en, thus closing the door to the develop. sumes. 
study of the how and why, the w hence and “ment sociology of possibility. At the thinkin 
w whether, of man, society, and humanity.” 30) theoretical | el, as Reinhard Bendix has shown. a theor 
+; ertainly our society is in such a stage of crisis. 7 in| a recent issue of Commentary, the image of ing but 
We are faced with the problem of ‘determining conceptually dev eveloped renders 2 \ value- The 
: whether or not a society based on a value system sy stem based on human dignity and reason “ut goes Ol 
which exalts the indivic idual human being—a value terly, irrelevant. T hus w hy Sorokin; charlati 
system which has never been 1 completely realized even bother to criticize him? Hegel’s 
in actual social organization— —can endure and Contemporary social science ‘profoundly ophy 
> ‘move further in the direction of manifesting its ‘symptomatic of what the philosophers of histhry witting 
values in social life. On the basis of historical regard as the decline of our society. Its -cientis- JJ import: 
_ evidence, however inadequate, most of the phi- tic concentration on human manipulation repre- the cor 
_losophers of history with whom this book is con- sents an extreme form of the reduction of the tional 
: cerned, including Sorokin, have reached a nega- ~ human being to pure object. Sorokin is predict- that on 
tive answer. Individualism is itself regarded as _ ing our role in the future, and we do our best to J ties is | 
symptomatic of the decay of modern society. make him right. But actually the choice i is ours, ‘subject 
Despite the historical fatalism which | most of There can bea sociology of possibility, although which © | 
them proclaim, there seems to be a voluntaristic findings may prove the human dr ‘sion. E 
element involving the idea that knowledge of the illusion. To dev ‘elop | this science, though, very d 
* ys iture of society and culture may make possible must return to a consideration of the basic prob- for Pla 
a gentler transition to a more organic unfree so- lems, the whence and whither of man, society, a supe 
dan. en Sorokin is conducting research into >and humanity : the conditions of various types Popper 
_ the conditions and possibilities of altruistic love. - of social organization; the status and function of Aristot 
_ Whatever the validity of the historical evi- - reason and values in social life; the possibilities ence.” 
“dence and whatever the merit of cyclical fatal- of human choice and human dignity. If we make ~ Plate 
ism, the picture of modern society which these such a return, Sorokin will again become a cen- Hegel. 
men present has tremendous relev ance. Atomiza- 7 tral figure, even though it be as 1s the representa- Plato’s 
j tion, - fragmentation, . alienation, bureaucratiza- tive of an opposition | hypothesis. Dare we ignore and to | 
tion, terror, the loss of human choice—all are him now? tarianis 
the realities of our time. We need to know if — Wireram L. Kous But thi 
these phenomena are the inevitable result of » Newcomb College, Tulane University uae read P 
to organize a society on a basis of that mx 
individual freedom and di ignity, or if there can The Open Society and Its Enemies. By Kart R. of his 
be a viable social order in which Popper. Princeton: Princeton ‘University ‘open tc 
“thority, coercion, and the violation of the human Press, 1950. xii, 732 . $7.50. ‘a The 
being are at a minimum. The predictions of the — pena 
of history ave This is a rocative and baffling book, valu- 
I conservative, w hat-— able in fresh suggestion for scholars with a social s 
“ever 1 may be their own value preferences s. We _ thorough knowledge of Plato, ‘Hegel, and Mars, import 
must accept these predictions or show that Popper’s three chief "protagonists, but largely of Mar 
sociology of possibility, unbound by the uniform- misleading for others. ar 
ities of the past although 1 recognizing their The enemies which Popper are any aspects 
"nificance, can find conditions in w hich freedom r hy potheses - in regard to historical development distorti 
“and order are not incompatible, and v where stress Ww hich might lead to laws of history and enable the wa 
= person di does not result in atomization and -_ within ¢ ev en the wit widest limits, to predict any- treedor 
an nomie. thing about the future. He charges in so many socialis 
a.) These considerations reveal the more funda- directions that he demolishes some of his own from | 


wih 
i 
‘the 
Al 
Wha 
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| 


our life, wit in w hich human reason can activ ely 


red today, 


pos sitions. For example, he says tha a, 


not con- “history has r no meaning,” men can give a mean-— control human affairs.” Marx, others, 
staken use ing to history; but he does not explain how his- a however, is condemned for his “historicism,” his 
ments, the tory” can be a any guide to intelligent action: if belief th that it is possible to discover laws i in based 
funds, an there are no ‘reliable sequences in social behav processes of history. fase a eee 
spair con- ior. He says that although there are no laws in Some of the Most valuable passages in ‘The 


Open. Society are its digressions. Discussions of 
the hollowness inherent in Aristotle’s method of 
on and of the loose involv ed in 


history, there causal connections between 
specific: events; but he fails to explain where 
“causal connections stop and lawless history re- 
sumes. He repudiates the ‘ “nothing but” type of , 
thinking, but makes use of it when he says that 

a theory which includes genetic analysis is “noth- ‘The most serious defect of the book is that. 
imiage of but” genetic analysis, ev ades the important question it rais 
value- did villain for Popper is Hegel. He criticizes the verbalism of Aristotle and Toynbee 

“goes. out his way to denounce H Hegel as remains in the realm of verbal solutions. It 


reason ut- 
why charlatan and makes no attempt to understand» ‘denounces: “historicism” but gives no proposal 


esearch to 
which 
movement 
e develop. 
At the 
has shown 


mis ie Hegel’s thought. He relies chiefly on The Philos- for more adequate historical m method. It attacks | 
ati ndly J ophy of Law, the most reactionary of Hegel’s “determinism” and goes over to a wholesale 


of histhry j Bow tings, and does not mention the much more _jindeterminism which would make completely i im-— 


s -cientis- JJ important Phenomonology of Mind. He possible the “piecemeal social engineering” Pep- 

ion repre- @™ the common misinterpretation of “only the ra- per adv ocates. It makes no attempt to show how P 

on of the tional is real” ’ and misses entirely its meaning | the scientific study of specific events and of de- 

Ss red that only that w which has. actualized its potentiali- — i iy velopment: il sequences can be related. Bt “4 

ur best 4 ties is fully real. He forces Hegel’ S treatment of a. hy could not the American publishers of 


Is Ours, ‘subject and ‘object into a semantic. dichotomy “this, book make use of the light two- volume 


although which loses the whole point of Hegel’s discus- format of the English edition? This ponderous — 
dream an sion. . He ‘makes no attempt to distinguish the volume i is about as convenient to handle | or to. 
ough, Les very di fferent meanings which * “opposites” had — carry ina brief bag as the Century Dictionary. 
asic prob- for Plato, for Hegel, , and fo for Marx, and he giv es Bia bees re Se HELEN MERRELL LYND _ 
1, society, a superficial distortion of Hegel’s dialectic. Sarah College 
Ous types Popper dismisses the work of both Hegel and 
inction of Aristotle as 2 an “intelligence- destroying influ ‘The Lonely Crow id: -A Study of the Changing 
sibilities ence.” = American Character. By Davin RIESMAN in 
we e make Plato appears as somewhat less ‘malign than’ collaboration — wi ith Ru EL Denney 
ne a cen- Hegel. \ With much _of Popper’s” _criticism— —of NATHAN GLAZER. Haven: Yale Univer- 
presenta Plato’s hostility to ) change, to democratic values, sity Press, 1950. xxvii, 386 pp. $4.00. : 
we ignore and | to empiricism and of his reliance on authori- 


Character is socially behavior and 


tarianism and other-w worldliness—we 1 may agree. a 
gre Men is related to the rate of population growth. — 


But this is not all of Plato. Popper appears to 


al vtl roduc tradition- directed 
tead Plato not so much to discover any truth potentia Bigs ition 
character; transitional growth, inner- -directed; 
that may be in him as to seize upon, in support — 


of his own thesis, ‘Platonic theories particularly incipient decline, ather-directed. 


lity; the second is the internalization of 
the elders’ goals; the_third depends_on— peer 
‘The treatment of Marx is more. adequate 


Jniversity 


a :pproval. This term, like many other 


ok, Popper t believes that “a return pre- “Marxian -neologisms in the book, is not defined rigorously 
; with a @ Social science is inconceivable.” He makes some used consistently. Ix often refers to categories 
Mars, important corrections of popular misconceptions ownage groups. 
t largely of Marx: the “claim that Marx does not recog- Later is promised for the 
A ay B nize anything beyond the ‘lower’ or material’ ‘pirical data on which this book is said to be 


are any aspects of human life is an especially ridiculous based. Few data are give en. ‘Riesman emphasizes _ a 


elopment d'stortion’ Marx's “sole aim ” was to no character i is ever Ww 
id enable the way into that non-materialist kingdom of — 
dict any- “freedom for all men alike”; “Marx conceived | of 4 I 
so many socialism as a period when we are largely free” 


his own 


from the ‘irrational forces that now determine 


? 
Bee 
a 
Kart R. 
4 
are given for telling when this is so. 
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"After the 1 ‘ecessary reservations are nificant often turns out to be merely ¢ clever. 


“ideal: type” becomes a number of hypotheses, Figurative language, _Ppolaric dichotomies, 


many of which can never be tested empirically. matic contrasts, headline captions, etc., are con- : 


me suspect “ideal- types” appeal to to people ingen ah fusing : e.g. “Just as it is often more important 
more artistic than scientific. w hat parents are than what they intend to are 
e -. ‘he book deals mainly with character dev —? “$0 it is often more important what the comic t 
- but still vague concept. Are the middle classes say as a ‘meenge” (p. 37). To me, this “seems 
all cultures the same? Does the transitional to say,’ “Non- sequitur, sir!” and to be based 
‘part of the S-curve always produce inner-_ some of ‘the ‘ise 
a character? Are inner and other- directed ness” of parents and art objects beyond | what 
character the same in all societies? Does the actually can be observed. 
birth- death ratio produce these “characters,” if Again, p. 196, “His [the inner- -directed’ s] poli 
it can be shown that. they really “dominate” tics, like his character, becomes curdled when 
the indicated portion of the S- -curve, or is it the lack of success reveals and renders intolerable 
effect of vertical and horizontal mobility medi- his lack of understanding. ” Riesman is partial 
Z - ated by ideology and technology? Here I omit | “curdled” in many connotations ; he loves s “in 
another paragraph of similar questions that side- dopesters,’ people’s ‘gyroscopes” ond 
be answered scientifically before the thesis can “radars”; uses terms like “consumption” ‘in sey- 
-betaken seriously, eral senses ; and uses phrases like “taste- -exchang. 
However, the character types may exist even ers,” the “piety of print,” etc. Page 219, “Since OS 
’ though they are not determined by the popula- he does not know how... the virus of "indig- 7 


Thi 
tion curve. Riesman says (p. 52) the T-D’ 's bow _ nation may be received, he must be preoccupied ard Be 


- opment in the middle class, that now ‘popular yas is as an art pag than what it seems to 


Pro 


to parents and propitiate. ‘them; the I-D’s fight with the antibodies of tolerance.” This may be in full 
‘vith parents or succumb to them; the O-D 's poetry; it is not scientific writing. 
y anipulate. parents or are _manipulated by them i Often he turns a phrase w hich makes you a dive 
same relations tend to characterize ¥Yélations think ‘here is a new idea,’ eg. “They [the mass show: 
between children and other adults who influence media] announce a world’s etisis and a 
them. The book is mainly a contrast between paste in the same breathless voice.” (p. 212 “book 
D’ s and O- D’ in work, play, and politics, with This is striking till you blink the Pa by “ste 
some attention to education. verbiage out of your mind and see that the idea alway: 
; -Riesman should r remember that in 1850 chil- is as old as s Veblen, « or Cooley, or older. It is not ‘The 
dren were” beaten, frightened, threatened, that some men enjoy their work and view 
= wheedled, and praised—as they still are. Before “work” at their play. They were doing it in 185 0 -Becke 
categorie: statements are made about “changes” and probably in 1850 B. C. probably it is as 
ie in the treatment of children, accurate data for true of inner- as of other-directed men—if these - someti 
(1950, must be compared scientifically. are really distinctive | personality types. pology 
a ‘Since there is not much accurate 1850 informa-| He does not convince me that we pm more torical 
tion, there can be only dubious guessing based like the than the Kwakiutl. (Chap. peculiz 
largely on literary sources. It may be true that Such statements seem as pt pointless as saying change 
- 7 children are “reasoned with” more in 1950 than apple pie > is more like like’ mince pie than custard— liefs i 
was true in 1850, and may be beaten less. or vice versa. In my opinion, comparing simple trality 
W hether they are threatened and “frightened societies with industrial ones on the basis of the forth | 
an open questio: n, though we use impressions of one or a few observers s who have analys 
bs ‘germs’ ’ and “what people say ” instead of Go a done a few months “field-work” there, comes “conduc 
and the Devil. Children may have been “dom- close to scientific “quackery. Such science and ul 
“inated by their peers”—if this means own- age is rife these d days. behavi 
groups—more in 1850 than in 1950. The “under- \ His anomic, and adjusted men W eber 
* world of childhood” is : not a a new idea to any- _ (Part III) seem very similar to W. I. Thomas’ “hifican 
one who can remember his own youth, my "creative, bohemian, and philistine men, though phenor 
youth—a very rural, backwoods, “folk” youth— dit. homas is not mentioned in this connection. sca _ Cretely 
the ‘ “gang” thought was much more impor-— may have done an injustice t to the book by effectin 
i tant “than Ww hat parents, 3 teachers, or God emphasizing w what seem to me some of its weak lems i 
‘thought. points. Needless to say, it t has many 
an me. W hat at first seems sig- It is S¢ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
“stimulating. It i: is beautifully printed. Most soc soci- values related to the various : wales that he occu- jae 
ologists have long been familiar with most of its pies” in addition to that of ‘Scientist. Agreeing 
ideas and some probably will be annoyed by the that scientific statements do not yield ultimate 
neologistic, unsociological manner in which they value judgments, Becker say s that scientists as 
“are presented. The book is long on assert ions, , human beings can prac practice ‘ ‘value. polytheism” — 
though with many caveats and saving without corrupting the impartiality of their. 
om is short on facts and critical analysis. — 7 purely scientific | work. With all of these points” 


1aps these defects will be. the reviewer is in essential 
- The e core of the work is Becker’s treatment  - 


the empirical research is published; or perhaps : 
_ Riesman was writing for the general public, not of the 1 utility of the constructed type. He deals 
for sociologists. If so, I fear the general public ee the relationship between the initial hy-— 
“will also be e wondering at times Just: w hat he is” - pothesis and the constructed type. designed as a 


driving at. tool to yield an answer to that hypothesis, 
Reap Barn relationship between the construct ed type 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio and =the phenomena to which it is applied. He 

considers the negative utility” of the con- 
Through Values to Social Inter pretation. - Essays “structed type: its use not only to order and 
Social Contexts, Ac tions, Types, and nd ‘explain’ relationships i in cases where (at the lev el 
Prospects. ‘By Howarp BECKER. Durham: concerned) the data do conform to the type, but 
Ut U niv ersity ‘Press, (1950. xviii 341 Pp. also to explore sy stematically the differences 


50. tw een what is “expected” and what is ‘empirically 
found. Becker states that his constructed type 


This book brings together six essays by How- 
r Becker, all of which have appeared elsewhere ‘iffers from Weber’s ideal type in that his own 
= types must be “objectively probable,” ,’ rather than: 


in full abridged form. P l blished 
objectively possible. He expresses a hope 


over a period of of several years and containing vield state 
a diversity of subject-matter , they n nevertheless Proper use o constructed types will yield state- 


show a unity of thought, style, “and problem ments the validation of is subject to 


approach, Since it is a collection of “essays, the quantitative treatment. 
- book does not proceed to develop its themes step As examples of the use of constructive typol- - 
by step, but is repetitive, sometimes, but not ogy Becker presents a brief para sis of a 
“alway s, unavoidably so. toward “marginal trading people” like the Jews: 
‘The approach is polemical. Various points of at certain times and the Chinese merchant out- 
“view are attacked, and alternatives are aa side China, an interesting analysis of the Ger- 
Becker opposes anti- -theoretical | positions, narrow man youth movement, more ely treated 
positivism, idiographic “approaches such as are : in his German Youth: Bond or Free, and a 
found in history and gultural anthro- typology of based on a sacred-secular 


pology—the desire, that is, to ‘present an division and developed with ingenuity. 
torical event or a culture “as it actuaily ‘and Sacred societies are divided into folk (by and 


peculiarly was, ” large- scale theories of ‘social z large simple non-literate and some peasant socie- 


change, whether evolutionary or cyclical, and be- ce ties) and prescribed (in general authoritarian 
societies such as Incaic, Japanese, early Calvin- 


liefs in the actual or desirable total value- -neu- — : Bai 

- 

trality. ‘of the scientist. As remedies, Becker sets St, and modern Fascist and Communist). Secu 
lar societies are similarly divided into Prins 


forth the following: that theory is essential to feast 
“analy sis, that any adequate theory of human cipled (well integrated rational- legal in 


conduct must consider man as a valuing 
and utilize man’s values in. ‘the analysis of his organization and conditions for are 


behavior, that the constructed type ( (similar to cussed. Each type is further su subdivided. This | 
W eber’s ideal type) permits us to analyze sig- / ty ypology s seems less Procrustean, m more e flexible 7 
‘nificant similarities and differences among social and more useful for ' classificatory purposes than 
‘phenomena which differ one from another con- — a ' ‘folk-urban” ’ dichotomy, or than many of the 
-cretely, that the constructed type can be used other similar systems that lie behind Becker’s | 
effectiv rely for the analysis of sma! l- scale prob- effort. It seems less likely to make strange bed- 
lems in social change, sc and that the ; scientist fellows than do other s systems. It should be noted 
“necessarily has values—both the value position that Becker anpmaitty states that we may find a 
_ that Science is “good” ants a multitude of other secular” societies in rural, or even non-literate 
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44 groups, citing as a thoroughly legitimate example Beitrage zur ur Gesellungs erwissenschaft: 


There are, of course, criticisms that can be achtzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet. Edited by 
-made of this typology, as” well as of other gen- Tonnies. Berlin, Germany: Verlag Gebr 
eral ideas presented and of various "definitions Mann, 1950. 477 pp. D.M. 25.— 
and their implications. But certain rather general _ Few scholars have more seriously ‘than Rich- A 


criticisms seem more important. Those who ac- Thurnwald attempted te | carry into prac. 

Becker’ general point: view will be 


a tical realization the alleged unity of the social 
disappointed that much space, relatively 


sciences. “It is very fitting, therefore, that this 
given to polemics and ex lortation, scholar be honored with a collection of essays 
little to the development of a number 


like the one, published in the present volume. 
0 interesting positive points. Becker | wer on Y tetvedead by a short _ biography by Hilde 
briefly his: reasons for preferring “con- 


Thurnwald, with survey of Dr. ‘Thurnw ald’s 
structed types” to Weber’ s “ideal types.” More 


litle: attention ‘basic anthropological theories, and concluded by 
important, he BIV ion to the inclusive Thurnwald bib! iography, this collec- 


tion of what are the elements from which a type tion presents 31 "contributions by European, 
‘is built. What is the relative utility of part con- 


‘American, and other scholars from a wide va- 
cepts versus ana alytical variables for constructing | 


h tk. d and riety” of branches within the general field of 
type? Can two Sypes lkerkunde in Thurnwald’s broad sense of the. 
principled-secular compared only” in ‘their 


—- totalities, or point by point? If the latter, What of psychology, sociology, mythology, art, litera- 
_ are the elements - be used in the comparison? ture linguistics, and other branches of cultural 
In Becker’s work they seem to be part concepts, anthropology eked 


but thi tl f well as discussions of problems 
_ are not giver en sy stematic attention. Furthermore, 


Here is pure as well as applied anthroy pology, 
hidden in the type concepts of | the various sorts based on practically all parts of 
plicit ana ytical variables, such as t e $s modern societies. 
nS of authority and of communication. Much scien- Ww hile this essay collection certainly gives a 
tific progress has occurred through breaking > good impression of the multifarious character 


é 
, down a type concept into its component an ulyti- of modern anthropology, at the same time it 


variables, and attention to the possibility of clearly af the ond 


- doing so in this instance would enhance the value 


word. The essays include topics from the fields” 


sem integration that still is: found in the Science 

only « do the articles vary greatly in 

L sastly, most of Becker’ illustrations inv olve | 


points of view that partly conflict because they, 
and clearly linked to a theory of action, are presented with a one-sided emphasis, thus 
A : implicitly linked to role concepts, but almost ‘serving disintegration rather than integration. 
-— not_ at all related to a general theory of the ‘The impression of confusion is augmented by 


7 _hature of social systems. But if a type is to be fact that no attempt has been made to are 
be so by reference to a theory of social systems The contrast between ‘the Continental Euro 


of the pean ond the | Anglo-. empiri- 


they alone exhaust the aspects of the ‘ph sige ing the articles by W olfram Kurth and Wilhelm 


> 
The relev ant to the problem at at hand. Lange- Eichbaum on the one hand 
These criticisms, however, express a hope for G. Haring on the 


further developments along these lines, not 


h f th “Idealism” is a word in American 
denia of the positive contributions of the boo ‘thinking. However, in Continental 


: Those who, like the reviewer, accept Becker’ danke in Germany and France, a systematic 
general approach in this book, will find much 


cultural anthropology developed largel on the 
is useful, much that is tantalizing because 


h basis of a purely “ideal” interest in the so-called 
mpletely developed, and much that is inter- 7 "primitive peoples. The focus of the interest is 


"and stimulatin Davin F. RLE the original forms of culture, and the final 


> Johns Hopkins l University _ goal is the wnderstanting of the primitive man 
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the emotional 


‘thinking of W estern civilization and intimates onstrates its importance for 
- that a conflict of these two ways of apprehension _ of society into a stable, institutional, and ra- ia 


disturbances. This idea is further developed illiteracy as a for his “folk- “society” 


appraisal of the contributions of ethnology to — 


works of Lévy- Brihl, Thurnwald, and Freud 
: 
do not bring any original contributions. and expressed in subjectivistic terms that come 


s what speculative ethnology which too easily ends — tion as applied to African peoples is discussed | 


“BOOK REVIEWS 


« 


“who, all, is our own “close However, ngs in some of 
“less developed” and untainted by a confusing contributions are more than outweighed by a 
civilization. This is the basic theme of the two series of articles in cultural anthropolog y 
_articles by Kurth and Lange- Eichbaum, both of sociological theory which may be read with great | 
them psychiatrists by profession. Lange- Eich-| advantage | by a sociologist. Outstanding among 


-baum’s article, “U rtiimliches Erleben und Den- the |: latter is Miiller-Freienfels’ article “Zur Psy- 
ken,” gives a brief description of the logic of chologie und Soziologie der Schrift,” w hich offers 


associative thinking of primitive excellent -conceptualization of art of 
man as contrasted to the intellectual analytical w riting as a socio- cultural phenomenon and dem- 7 
the | transformation 


_in modern man may be the basis of serious men- tional structure (cf. Redfield’ insistence on 


Neurose als Abbild 
- Sicht,” which is an 


in Kurth’: s article, “ 


closely related subject ‘is dealt with, but. ‘from 
Seelischen in ethnologischer 


another angle, by Vierkandt in “Vom Ww esen 
des Gesprachs und seinen: Entartungen,’ "a typi- 
“cal piece of “philosophical sociolc in Vier- 
kandt’s sense, kept on a high level of Ss 


psychiatry. . Both articles build heavily on earlier — 


Bes: des, they show clearly some of the conspic- el 


perilously close to a normative philosophy. 
“uous W eaknesses of the old romantic and some- 


_ The problem of culture change and acc ultura- 

up in an introspective subjectivism and a falla- in two articles | by Giinter Wagner and F. 

cious reification of vaguely defined concepts. ae Rudolph ‘Lehmann (of South Africa). Wag- 


articles to Haring is like ‘Lisst die Richtung von Kulturwan-— 


Turning from these 
entering another -world—but not necessarily “del voraussagen ?’ offers a critique Malinow-— 


-ski’s funct listic. h and ad a 
a better one. Social Sciences ionalist ic approac and advocé ates 


“Eini eS annun 


of a one- empiricism w which dlker” discusses contlcts betwe een patric urchal 


and matriarchal organizations from the point 


hampered American s social research ev ever § since 

“the movement started the early twenties. of view” of 
Characteristic is his pre- occupation with “ov ert gration of cultures. 
behavior” as the only» verifiable facts and his A few other articles are also of particular | 


‘Hildegard eick, 


rejection: of such individual” concepts as" interest sociologists, eg. 
’ This is symp- “Die -Buchenland- Siedelungsgenossenschaft in 


j 
“culture,” “society,” “institution.” 

tomatic of the greatest weakness of American Darmstadt” (resettlement of refugees), ‘Max 
sociology, the Tejection: in the name of ‘ “objec- Graf Persénlichkeitsentfaltung und 

tivity” of any conceptual framework that could rziehung auf solidaristischer  Grundlage,’ (dis- 

lads a “more than significance | to the cusses collectivism us. individualism ¢ on 
icts and 

an Emergent Discipline. Mention should 
a “behavior” and a “pattern’ ‘—the is pre- made of Toni W olff’s penetrating presenta-_ 
cisely a social, i.e. ‘ ‘super- -individual,” act. It is of C. Jung's interesting and important 
characteristic of his attitude concept of” the: ideological “archetype” the 

towards “theory” that he makes: no ) distinction univ ersal basis for myth form: ition. 
_betwe een an 1 operational theoretical concept, like On the whole, the volume to offer 

“culture,” ‘society, popular ‘beliefs ‘the sociologist—both good and bad, but highly 

and ideologies, eg. the euger nist’ s belief in racial 7 suggestiv ve and thought- compelling. 
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Homo Ludens: A Study o of the Play- Element in and accompanied by a feeling g of joy 
Culture. By J. New York: Roy 3 and the consciousness | that it is ‘ ‘different’ from 

‘Telates such activities to civilizing func- 


~ tions and institutions that mark what we call 


pp. I pointed out civilized societies, pointing out that they play 


though American culture of that period looked — their part not only in shaping primitive insti- 


e 
a upon play as charactertistic of children and un- tutions, but pass over into and determine the 
_ forms of civilized institutions in their greater | 


worthy of adults, it had been from time im- 
number and more varied functions. He dems | 


how the play activities are related to law, war, 


memorial. the fundamental feature of historical 
yageants, May Day festivities, fairs, marriages, 

Page the growth of knowledge, myth, philosophy, and 

all forms of art. He finds | it most easy to iden- 4 


dances, celebrations, and rituals of all kinds. 
= ‘Alter surveying several authors who had written Ameri 
‘on the “psychology w play—Herbert ‘Spencer, tify the play motive in the “ancient and the 
Karl Gross, G. T. W. Patrick, and ‘Addington ™ediaeval civilizations, but indicates that 

Bruse—I suggested that play rooted in the spite of the impact of an industrial civilization 


Cham 
Bo 
Fra 


emotions because it lessens certain emotional on institutional forms and functions play still bs 
tensions. All the evidence at hand seemed to operates in the various of indus cerem 
bear out the thesis that the emotional pleasure trialized countries. 
it produced is dependent ‘on the activities of _ As one reads the book he is impressed with appo! 
group of players or the vicarious participation difficulty the author has met in identifying rall 
of group ‘of “spectators. the solitary the play- element as the fundamental factor in 
7 | player has present an imaginary group. That is giving shape to cultural institutions, especially — - ei 
a & fundamental fact in the ‘sociology of play. in those societies most effected by industry and Stans 
Professor Huizinga, now deceased, was once ‘science. He faces those difficulties frankly. He “of the 

rofessor of ‘History at the University of Ley- contends that play did not develop out of cul- 

given honorary. degrees by y several univer- ture, but the contrary culture developed in achiev 
“sities es in Europe, including Oxford, and for some emotional satisfaction derived The 
sy years was connected with one of the important - from the play activities associated with the onal a role 

committees of the | League of Nations. In this" and n 
he has done a much more thorough job ence to the f succes 

than I in the article cited. He. emphasizes: oe volum 
use of words in the languages of a variety of play: motif in activities of a people. “and p p 

peoples which are the equivalents of our word bread and circuses of the Roman E largely 
ae “play.” ” He also cites their applications | of such a were not play. Commercialized sports are ate of the 
words: ‘to their rituals and ceremonies, some of longer “play.” About the sh 
which | at first glance seem far removed from theories one wonders. Certainly the rooters at a ‘The 

joy ous abandon of children’s play. He defines football game get the emotional thrill which our 
play. as “a voluntary activity or occupation author ascribes to “play.” But on the faith 
| executed within certain fixed limits of time and book is v ery stimulating. Catho 
7 place, according to rules freely accepted but Joun L. and o 
absolutely binding, having as its aim in itself University of Wisconsin cludin 
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NOTES 


rance (Bibliothéque d de Philosophie Contem- state report. Instead it gives us ‘vivid 


rational picture. 


‘Dr. Bouteiller, a member of the st staff of The report of hospital conditions, 


| Musée de Homme in Paris, has made an n ex- finances, personnel, and the medical, psycho- 
tensive study of the shamans of the 
' American Indian, in order to compare them with 


contemporary faith healers in rural France. This 


logical, and legal care « of patients c combines the 
‘results of detailed schedules s prepared under | i 

—— of the. governors of the 48 states. 

Specific recommendations for the improvement 


study is written primarily an 


ministrative and medical point of view. The 
_ contributions of sociology have been little used. 
In the all too generalized section on research, i 


= 
"properties of fire , water, ‘the breath, and the _ the social and psychological aspects of al 


- dawn. Both also enjoy the complete “confidence health are not even mentioned. As a reference 

“of their clients, which, De. belles es, WOr k on some aspects of mental health, howevi er, 


volume, doctoral thesis, considers shaman 4 
‘and faith healer from a strictly facilities, standards, and practices are 

point. nt. T he acquisition of their healing gifts, the F or the m most part, they = ee oe 
and their status in the group siderable evidence. 


ceremonies used, 
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“rapport with supernatural pow ers. A number of — 
parallels appear between these widely separated 
specialists, including a reliance” on the magic 
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no attempt is made to explain his frequent TRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 
su uccesses in naturalistic terms. This. gives Champaign, Ill. Twin City Printing C 


volume an air of unreality, supernatural beings — i . vii, 237 pp. $3. 00. 
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largely ignores the growing body of evidence __ 
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of the practical and empiric value of much of 


s excellent symposium on the 
the shaman’s I q 
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‘faith healers and their - relation to the Roman 4 
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Catholic burch. The bibliography is extensive, 
distribution i We estern society; (2) the 
“opens up some new source mater ial, in- 
status of older workers in our economy and 4 
cluding a number of Vv eterinary 
current provisions for the retired worker; and 
present and prospective research on prob- 
‘The Me significant” themes treated include the absence 
7 Ps Mental Health Program of the Forty- Eig - of a definite place for the aged in our social 
States: A Report of the Gov pernors’ structure; the necessity for consideration of 


ence. P repared by the Couxct o OF social needs of the aged in planning for their 
_GOVERNMEN TS. Chicago Council of State financial and medical care: 


the failure of retire- 
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Governments, 1950. x, 37 377 plan rules to cope with individual differ-— 

Ai comprehensive ences among categories | of chronologi cal, physio- 
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organization, administration, and operation of logical, psychological, and sociological age; an 
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not as a text reference in and crisis. ‘The the 

_ sciences, but also as a handbook for manage- of a conception of social structure embodying — 

ment, union representatives es, of Linton’s views on role and status, 
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